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" Master, which is the great commandment in the 

LAW? 

" Jesus said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 

WITH ALL thy HEART, AND WITH ALL THY SOUL, AND 
WITH ALL THY MIND. ThIS IS THE FIRST AND GREAT 
COMMANDMENT." 



®^je Jfirst (S^ammmlammt 



" Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 



CHAPTER I. 

" Fear Him, ye saintS) and ye shall then 
Haye nothing else to fear.'' 

Harby and Tom Seyem were lying at full length 
on the rug in their mother's dressing-room, wait- 
ing tiU she should come in from the Tillage, for 
the long talk which was always their Sunday 
afternoon's pleasure, either in the cool porch in 
summer time, or, as now, in the dusky twilight of 
a winter's afternoon. It was the last day of the 
Christmas holidays ; and if the boys groaned over 
the return to lessons and discipline, Mrs Severn 
mourned no less for the loss of her merry sons, 
whose laughter and games had brightened the 
old Rectory f ol: weeks. 

'* Here she comes," cried Harry, starting up to 
drag the big arm-chair round to the fire, while 
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bis brother put on anotbier log ; and then, having 
helped his mother off with her thick shawl, he 
took his old place on a stool at her feet, and laid 
his curly head in her lap. 

** How are all your old ladies, mother ? " asked 
Tom, from the rug ; and for some time the his- 
tory of the afternoon's visiting formed the sub- 
ject of conversation. At last, when fifty other 
matters had been discussed, Harry suddenly 
exclaimed, — 

" Mother, do you remember what you were 
saying to us last Sunday about trying to bring 
the Bible home to ourselves 1 I was thinking of 
it this morning in church, when my father was 
reading the commandments. He read the first 
so very gravely that I couldn't help noticing it, 
and ever since I have been wondering how it 
concerns us — ^Tom and me, for instance. I know, 
of course, that it must in some way ; but then, as 
we have no temptation to pray to another God, 
I think there must be some other meaning hidden 
inside it ; that it must forbid something or other 
which is really a temptation to ua Only I don't 
seem to be able to get hold of it somehow." 

Harry had twisted himself round on his foot- 
stool during his little speech, and now sat gazing 
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I 

np into his mother's face with eager expecting 
eyes. 

** Indeed it does, Harry/' she said, as she bent 
down to kiss his forehead. " There are many 
things included in every one of the command- 
ments, besides that one which lies just on 
the surface. Don't you remember how David 
says — ' Thy commandment is exceeding broad ' 1 
I think every day I live I see more and more 
how broad, and also how little I have known of 
its breadth and depth. But it seems to me that 
for you, my boys, going out as you are into your 
own little world of school, you can have no better 
rule by which to guide your actions than this — 
* Thou shalt have no other gods before me.' 
Just think for a minute what the word ' Qod ' 
means; something or some one who rules over 
us, to whom we give up our own will, and sub- 
mit ourselves entirely. One whom we fear '* 

" And love too, mother," interrupted Harry. 

'* Yes," said the mother, with an answering 
smile ; " thank Gk)d we can say, * We love Him 
because He first loved us.' Still I am sure that 
those who love Qod the most are just those who 
most fear to grieve Him by sin. Now, I think 
that we all of us break this commandment far 
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of tener than we imagine ; it is so easy to allow 
others to have that rule over ns which only God 
should have. Half our troubles come from not 
being able to say No; don't they, Tom? And 
what is that but fearing others more than Qod, 
and letting them usurp the place which should be 
His alone ? Then think too how much He has 
given us to help us. There is our conscience, 
which, as your father was sa3dng the other day, 
i^ something that knotos vfith ti« -^something 
within us which watches all we do, and tells ua 
quickly enough whether it is right or wrong. 
Then He has also given us His Word, which is 
like a standard to which conscience can bring all 
our actions to try them. And then there is the 
best gift of all — His Holy Spirit, to give us light 
and guide ]is, or else I 'm afraid we should only 
too often smother our consciences, and put out or 
shade over the light of the Bible. So you see 
you are well fitted out, my boys, if you will but 
make use of what God has given." 

^'I see what you mean, mother,'' said Tom, 
thoughtfully ; '' that why we get into scrapes, is 
because we won't look at what God has given us 
to lead us, but will go after other people. And 
yet, if you did but know how hard it is ! When 
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all the other fellows are doing a thing, yoa do it 
too, before you know where you are, or have time 
to think whether it 's right or wrong." 

" "JTes," added Harry ; ''and then when it's once 
done, there ''s no help for it, and nothing to do 
but hate one^s self for being such a fool/' 

'^ There 's one other thing ypu can do, Harry,", 
said Mrs Severn ; '' there is a fountain opened 
for sin and for uncleanness, and till that is closed 
you need never go about carrying the y^eight <>t 
a guilty conscience. And as for you, Tom, don't be 
disheartened. You know we can't put old heads 
on young shoulders; and you roust not think it iai 
all up with you, because at the very beginning you 
have not mastered that ' first and great command-* 
ment,' which is a hard ksso9 to tj^'e very end. I 
have the same thing to fight against, deajr boys ; 
and I fail too. All I want is, that you ^ould see 
the enemy and be ready for him ; and then it is 
so pleasant to think that no battle you have once 
fought can ever come over again." 

** I remember," said Harry, " Mr Dalton once 
saying that he thought one of the most difiicult 
texts in the Bible for a schoolboy to obey, was 
that one in Proverbs, * My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.' " 
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" I am sure it must be," answered his mother ; 
" and just because it is so difficult I want you to 
have every possible help. And I think it would be 
a help to see that when the fear of man leads you 
to do what you know to be wrong, it is nothing 
less than the breaking of this first commandment, 
by putting another in the place of God — since it 
is fearing them more than Him ; isn't it 1 " 

" It looks a very solemn thing when you put it 
like that, mother." 

*^ Well, Harry, I think that is a help ; because 
when you se^ it in that light, you will not feel 
that it <s a trifle, but will say instinctively, ' How 
can I do this great wickedness^ and sin against 
Godr'' 

" It 's like that French play which Aunt Lucy 
was reading ; do you remember, Tom 1 " said his 
brother, " where somebody said to Abner that if 
he feared God he would have no other fear." 

^^ Yes,'^ said Mrs Severn, " it's a grand thought 
that a loving fear of God casts out every other 
fear. But I don't know that Eacine himself 
could put it more beautifully than our old version 
of the Psalms does : — 

** * Fear Him, ye saints, and ye shall then 
Have nothing else to fear; 
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Make you His service your delight, 
He'll make your wante His care.' 

But there is the gong ; will you run down and 
make the tea ? " 

It was not without reason that Mrs Severn 
had looked at Tom when she spoke about the 
difficulty of saying No. Both the boys were 
&YOurites at school, from their good-nature and 
manliness, and the zest with which they entered 
into all the games and pursuits of the place ; but 
Tom had not the same strength of character as 
his brother. For the most part, Harry could say 
No, and say it so pleasantly too that no one 
could be offended for very long ; but Tom's wild 
' spirits and haste were constantly getting him 
into trouble; and when he sometimes tried to 
make a stand for what he knew to be right, it 
was ungraciously done, and the results were so 
far from agreeable that the poor boy had some- 
times felt as if it were no good trying. But his 
mother's warm, cheerful words that afternoon 
went down very deep into his heart, and he felt 
as though he had got hold of a rope which, with 
time and patience, would lift him up out of a 
good many of his difficulties. That was what 
cheered him most. His mother was not surprised 
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at his failures ; and when his anns were round 
her neck the next morning, as she stood on the 
steps to see them off, he whispered, " You gave 
me a great lift last nighty mother ; I hope I '11 
do better this half/' 



CHAPTER II. 

" Make ye His service your delight, 
He '11 make your wants His care." 

On£ evening, several weeks after their retarn 
to school, Tom was sitting alone with a story- 
book over the fire in one of the class-rooms, when 
a boy, some months older than himself, who was 
the joint author with him of half the scrapes in 
the school, dashed in with a brown paper bag of 
chestnuts in his hand. 

" Hollo I Severn junior," he cried'; " here you 
are I The very fellow I want ! I've hardly set 
eyes on you for days. I've got something very 
particular to say to you. Come along ; have 
some chestnuts." 

The offer was only too welcome to Tom, who 
flung down his book, scientifically arranged the 
fire for chestnut-roasting, and fetched a shovel 
from the schoolroom ; and amidst many inter- 
ruptions, caused by the process of cooking and 
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eating the chestnuts, Fred Yillars proceeded to 
enlighten Tom as to the '' something very par- 
ticular/' He thought they were all going to 
sleep ; they had been so " slow " lately ; but for- 
tunately he had just thought of a scheme for a 
trick on one of the masters, who was very un- 
popular, which was to be executed some evening 
in chapel, the details of which scheme he confided 
to Tom under promise of the strictest secrecy. 
The two boys sat on in the darkening twilight, 
arranging matters to their satisfaction, their heads 
close together, and their peals of laughter ringing 
out, every now and then, into the next room. In 
Tom's eyes, the whole thing was only too delightful, 
perfectly safe, not a chance of detection, and 
enough to afford amusement and gossip to the 
whole school for weeks; the best part of all being 
that not a soul need know who had arranged it 
but the two originators. 

'' Of all the games we ever played, this is the 
best," cried Tom. " Upon my word, Fred, you're 
a clever fellow." 

Fred graciously accepted the compliment, which 
he evidently felt to be no more than the truth ; 
and having bestowed the last chestnut upon Tom, 
finished the proceedings by blowing into the bag 
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till it was extended to its fallest dimensions, the 
result being a veiy satisfactory report. 

Tom was in brilliant spirits ; and nothing but 
Fred's warning, that '' if he went on like that, 
he 'd let Wheeler see something was up, and spoil 
the whole thing,'' kept him within bounds. For 
two days this went on; and on the Thursday 
night, after infinite care and pains, the scheme 
was pronounced perfect, and ready for execution 
the next evening. The two boys said ''good 
night ^ at the door of Fred's dormitory with a 
look of understanding ; but when Tom, according 
to the custom which Harry, by sheer strength of 
will, had persisted in maintaining for himself and 
his brother, knelt down by the bedside, and made 
an attempt to gather up his thoughts, a sudden 
consciousness of wrong-doing laid hold upon him. 
The last two nights, his prayers had been the mere 
repetition of words, for his mind was too full of 
his scheme for other thoughts ; but now the feel- 
ing came upon him with such power that he could 
not shake it off. 

''Nonsense!" he said to himself, angrily. 
" There 's no harm in it. It 's only what hundreds 
of other fellows would do if they could ;" and he 
tried to dismiss the thought, and say his prayers. 
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But it would not be so easily put aside ; and the 
very mention of his mother's name, as usual, 
made him feel still more uncomfortable. What 
would she think of it? She was so reverent 
herself ; and he remembered how, when he and 
Harry had been in fits of smothered laughter 
one afternoon at something which had happened 
during the service, she had looked so pained, and 
afterwards had shown them the verse, '^ Ye shall 
reverence my sanctuaries." 

Tom jimiped off his knees then, for his thoughts 
were getting too much for him ; and in a minute 
his head was under the clothes, and he was trying 
hard to go to sleep. But sleep would not come ; the 
voice of God was speaking with him, and would 
be heard. He tossed about for a long while, feel* 
log worse every minute, and hearing the great 
clock strike one quarter after another, until at last 
the struggle took a definite form, and like hostile 
armies, two thoughts stood up against each other : 
— " I ought to give it up." ** I can't ; I won't." 
Then the schoolboy sense of honour came in. " I 
promised Fred, I won't go back from my word." 
And then a meaner motive — '* What would he say I 
tlow he would laugh at me 1" Perhaps it was 
that more than anything else which broke the 
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spell, and set Tom free as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowler. "Why, what am I doing?" he 
said, a great scorn of himself coming over him ; 
'' I am fearing man more than GkKl." And then, 
almost like a vision, that quiet Sunday afternoon 
came back, and his mother's look of triumph as 
she repeated, — 

" Fear Him, ye saints^ and ye shall then 
Have nothing else to fear ; 
Make ye His service your delight, 
i7e72 TMihe your wants ffis care / ^* 

Every word rang dear and sharp through the boy's 
mind. His very heart seemed broken then« " He'll 
make your wants His care.** What ! the Qod he 
had been forgetting all this time, the God against 
whom he had been %hting all these hours; would 
that Gk>d, instead of casting him away, make him 
His care, and help him through with this trouble, if 
he would only let Him? 

The room was very still then. The mooii, dropi* 
ping down in the sky, threw a soft light over the 
whole heaven ; and in a moment Tom had slipped 
from his bed to the floor beside the window, and 
kneeling down there he looked up, as it seemed to 
him, a great way beyond the stars, and prayed, as 
he had never prayed before, that God would be 
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as good as His word, and blot out all the past in 
'Hhe fountain opened for sin and for unclean- 
ness," and help him to have no other God but 
Him, but to make His service his delight. It was 
not all frost and dew which was glittering on the 
window-frame in the moonlight when Tom crept 
back to bed ; but even strong men have cried when 
a great victory has been won; and in God's 
sight, the battle which was fought that night 
within those homely white-painted walls, was 
greater than many a one which has been told 
of in despatches, and celebrated by a nation's 
triumph. '' Better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city/* 

When Tom got up next liioming, thidgs did not 
look altogether so easy as when he was kneeling 
there in the moonlight, and felt as though God 
were so very near. If he had been left to himself, 
he most certainly would have allowed things to 
drift on as they woiild ; but God never said to 
any one, " Seek ye my face in vain ; " and Tom 
having honestly sought Him, was duly helped. 
"Fear Him, ye saints,'* seemed to ring in his 
ears ; and though several times he felt as if he 
could not do it, the words kept him up; and when 
the bell rang, and the crowd of boys poured out 
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from the dormitories towards the schoolroom^ he 
singled out Fred Yillars, and drew him on one side. 

« Villars/' he said, « I can't do it/' 

"Can't do whatr What do you mean?" 
asked the astonished Fred. 

'' I mean I can't do what we settled last jiight. 
It 's not right." 

" Not right r said Fred, getting scarlet. "What 
on earth has come over you 1 Not right ! You 
going to do the good boy ! Well, that is rather 
too much for me. You don't think I 'm going to 
believe that, do youl You're afraid." 

" I'm not afraid," cried Tom, on the point of 
going off into one of his tempers ; but the very 
word brought back, "Fear Him, ye saints." 
" Yes," he said very slowly, with a face more 
scarlet than Fred's ; " I 'm afraid of God.' ■ 

Never did a more welcome soimd meet Tom^s 
ears than the voice of one of the masters, order- 
ing them inside directly. He rushed to his place, 
leaving Fred to digest what he had heard. But 
his troubles were by no means over. Their desks 
were together; and at every possible moment Fred 
was questioning, urging, and persuading him; 
entreating him not to hang back at the last ; and 
when he found everything unavailing, and had 

B 
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been called to order more than once, he subsided 
into a fit of scornful sulkiness, learing Tom very 
much behind-hand with his work, the consequence 
of which was the loss of a place which he had 
won and held with some difficulty. It was very 
useful discipline, and kept him humble ; for of 
course he could not but know that he had taken 
up the cross boldly, and might have been a little 
elated but for this disappointment, which sobered 
him with the knowledge that he had been idling 
for two days, and therefore well deserved to be 
sent down. Fred's scorn was harder to bear. For 
days he would take no sort of notice of him, and 
seemed to delight in hinting before others that it 
was no good asking Tom Severn to do anything ; 
he was too soft, and had no more i^irit than a 
girl. But even this had its use, for it separated 
him more and more from a set of boys who were 
only doing him harm ; and though Tom's temper 
was by no means angelic, and his blood would often 
boil, and his cheek flame, and he would sometimes 
give back a proud angry word, the very failures 
softened him. For gradually a veiy sweet con- 
sciousness crept into his heart, that it was for 
Christ's sake that he was bearing the cross ; and 
so, though this made him feel far worse when he 
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did lose his temper, it made him also feel that 
this dishonouring of his King was such a sin that 
its burden could only be lifted away beside the 
fountain of which his mother had spoken. As 
she had said, the lessons were not mastered 
quickly nor easily; but from that night Tom 
began to be a learner in God's school of two 
things, which in after years made him a good 
and true soldier of Jesus Christ, The one was, 
that any one may obtain at once a free pardon 
for repented sin ; the other, that the most truly 
brave man is he who, having received this pardon, 
fears God with the reverence of a forgiven loving 
child ; and therefore '' has nothing else to fear." 



%llt Suoriii Commanbmtni 



** Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, nor 
any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyse If 
to them, nor serve them ; for I, the Lord thy Gbd, 
am a jealous Ood, visiting the iniquity of the others 
upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate me ; and showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me, and keep my com- 
mandments." 



(( 



CHAPTER I. 

Endeavouriug to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 

bond of peace." 



" Aunt Emily, I have an invitation from May- 
fields." 

"Have you, my dear?" said Aunt Emily 
rather absently, from among her own letters. 
** Who writes ?" 

" Kitty. She says they are sorry not to have 
had ine for such a long time, and that they are 
afraid unless I go soon, they may not be able to 
manage it before I go out to India, as Mrs Tra- 
vers^ invalid sister is coming to stay with them 
later in the year. Don't you think it would be 
best for me to go now, for they know a lady who 
will be passing York next week, and would take 
me as far as Twyford, where they would send 
forme]" 

" Perhaps it would, though I am loth to part 
with you, dear child, and I don't know what 
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Auut Jeanie will say ; but I am sure it will be a 
pleasure to you to be with your cousins, and you 
will be all the better for a change too/' 

'^ I don't think I 'm much of an invalid, auntie/' 
said the rosy smiling Alison. '' But I shall like 
t6 see them all again, and Mayfields too. I never 
felt as if I had had a proper visit before, only 
staying with them at Brighton. Oh, I'm very 
glad to go, Aunt Emily. If you won't have any 
more co£fee, 111 run up and tell Ailnt Jeanie." 

Ailie's quick light movements were never felt 
io b^ an infringenient of the invalid quiet which 
reigned in the cheerful room, where for many 
years, Miss Lockhart had lain on the couch from 
which she could never expect to rise again. She 
-VTBA still in the activity of middle life, when a 
luilway accident struck her down in one moment, 
and she who had so rejoiced in her strength to 
labour, had to learn, through many tearful 
struggles, the blessedness of those who ^'only 
stand and wait." 

That lesson was learned now, if one might 
judge from the serenely bright face which met 
Ailie, when, despite her seventeen years, she 
climbed upon the high old-fashioned bed, and 
curled herself up in the corner, which had been 
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her own special sanctuary ever since she had 
come, as a child of five years' old, to brighten 
her aunts' quiet home, and to be to them play- 
thing, and child, and friend, till they should send 
her back to her parents in India. 

People sometimes wondered that, with no com- 
panion of her own age, Alison Lockhart had not 
grown up a little old maid ; but it would have 
needed v^iy adverse circumstances to crush down 
the free wUd spirit, which had been only chastened 
and trained by the quietness of her surroundings ; 
whilst both her aunts were enriched with the 
nature she had so largely inherited from her 
father, and neither repining nor dulness was ever 
allowed to continue undisturbed wherever they 
came. 

It Was but very seldom that Ailie went from 
home, and she was almost like a child in her 
anticipation of the visit ; so though it was hard 
work to bid every one good-bye, and she looked 
wistfully back at Aunt Emily standing on the 
platform as the train rolled out of the station at 
York, her spirits soon rose, and the long journey 
was very pleasant to her, although her companion 
did Dot contribute much to her amusement. It 
was early in the evening when she parted from 
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her escort at Twyford, and before the ten miles' 
drive was accomplished, the long summer twilight 
had ended, and Ailie could but dimly distinguish 
surrounding objects as the carriage turned in at 
a white gate, and descended a steep hill by a 
winding road. There was a pause at the bottom, 
whilst another gate was opened; and by the hollow 
sound, as the wheels were again in motion, she 
knew that they were crossing a bridge ; and then 
began a long ascent, which only terminated as 
the carriage turned a comer and stopped before 
a porch at the back of the house, through whose 
open door lights were gleaming. 

Almost before she knew where she was, Alison 
found herself in the midst of her cousins, who, 
talking, and laughing, and questioning, led her 
along the hall, up a few steps, and into the long 
low drawing-room, where, though it was the end 
of May and the windows were wide open, a small 
fire threw its dancing lights and weird shadows 
upon the carved oak with which the whole room 
was lined. Mrs Travers rose from an easy-chair 
beside the fire, and greeted her with much kind- 
ness, while her cousins made her take off her hat, 
and warm her hands beside the cheerful blaze. 

After Ailie's still life at home, she felt almost 
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bewildered by the presence of so many ; and it was 
only when the lights were brought that she began 
to distinguish the four girls whom she had not 
seen for five years^ and to affix to each her right 
name. Euth she would have known directly; 
the tall figure and dark eyes were unmistakable, 
though the interval had transformed her from a 
somewhat angular girl into a graceful self-pos- 
sessed woman. But the others ! Even the five 
years' separation, and their long absence abroad, 
had not prepared her for so great an alteration. 

*' You hardly know them all, my dear," said 
Mrs Trayers, who, being first-cousin to Alison's 
mother, and considerably her senior, always took 
brevet-rank as another " aunt.*' 

** No, indeed, auntie. But I am sure this is 
Kitty, though you have put your curls up. And 
is that Claudia 1 And Edith, this must be you ; 
but you've not made as good use of your time as 
I have. I do believe I am a head and shoulders 
above you." 

*^ Little and good,'' replied Edith, promptly. 

" Poor Edith !" said her mother, "she is the 
victim of so many personalities that she has laid in 
quite a stock of suitable little proverbs. But now, 
my dears, take your cousin up to her room, and 
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then let us have tea, for I am sure she must be 
tired and hungry." 

It was an inviting little room, hung with pic- 
tures and illuminated texts, to which Ailie was 
conducted up the short massive o£lk-stairbase ; and 
she began to feel quite at home when she and 
Kitty came down again to the well-spread table ; 
and her welcome to Mayfields was repeated. As 
she sat over her chicken and ham, it was quite a 
pleasure to her to listen to her coudins' lively talk ; 
they seemed to be living nearer the centre of the 
stream of life, Where the current sped Swiftly 
down, whilst her Kttle bark had been moored 
into some pleasant creek beside the shore. But 
gradually one word after another, to which they 
were wholly unaccustomed, fell upon hef ears. 
"Even-song,'* *'mgttins," "altar-cloths," "flowers 
for the altar," wer6 spoken of as the most natural 
thing in the world, though in the same breath, 
Kitty was talking with rapturous delight of the 
gaieties which she had just been enjoying during 
a week spent near Oxford, and discussing with 
Edith a ball at which they hoped soon to be 
present. 

Ailie was greatly perplexed. She had lived so 
far apart from the tumult of the times, and her 
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ftunts had so strong an objection to the introduc- 
tion of controverted topics^ that the subjects which 
she now heard discussed were almost entirely new 
to her. Ritualism had not made its appearance 
in the neighbourhood of the quiet Yorkshire vil- 
lage, and reports of the extravagant doings in 
other places did not find much favour at the 
cottage. 

" I believe we should do more good by pray- 
ing about such things than by talking of them," 
would be Aunt Jeanie's quiet response to the 
alarms confided by a visitor ; whilst Aunt Emily 
would generally turn the conversation into 
another channel. 

" I 've no patience," she said to Ailie one day, 
" with the religion which consists so very largely 
in mourning over other people's failings, JSTothing 
is easier than that ; and as I never understood 
that following Christ was easy work, I don't think 
it can be the sort of religion He would have 
taught. It is all very well to talk about 
* earnestly contending for the faith.' I believe 
there are some who have to contend by taking up 
the weapons of controversy ; but gossiping is not 
contending; and so, as neither Mrs Enderley nor 
I am much troubled by Ritualists, I think we 
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shall contend beat bj fighting against our own 
sins and all the sin and drinking and misery in 
our own parish. I have no doubt BitnaHsm ier 
very bad in other places, but I have no time to 
spend in mourning uselessly over it, when John 
Skivens is ruining himself and his family at the 
public-house, and the plough-boys want teaching, 
and the children clothing. And my own vineyard 
must be kept too,*' she added in a lower voice. 
And so the subject was dismissed. 

But though she looked upon these new fashions 
fts something quite out of her world. Aunt Emily 
was a very earnest Churchwoman, and sometimes 
found no small difficulty in looking with any de- 
gree of charity upon sectarian inroads. 

" Mr Thornton is a faithful man," she would 
say, *' and preaches the gospel, and visits the 
poor most diligently ; and I cannot imagine why 
that little Dissenting preacher should think him- 
self wanted here, though to be sure, the chapel was 
built long enough before his time, poOT man." 

And yet when the wife of that same '' little 
preacher " was lying with her week-old baby 
bende her, and the four elder children stricken 
down with measles, it was Miss Emily Lockhart 
who found out their distress, and sent a nurse, 
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and quarts of beef-tea and jelly and cooling 
drinks, and would spend hours herself in the Httle 
dull red-brick house, soothing and amusing the 
fretful children, or sitting beside the poor young 
mother's bed, speaking of One whom, in spite of 
aU their ecclesiastical differences, they both loved 
more than life, till their hearts burned within 
them as He drew near and talked with them. 
Sometimes too the tears would fall very fast from 
the kindly eyes, as the minister's wife would teU 
the story of one and another of the colliers in a 
distant pit, for whom her husband laboured with 
a zeal which never spared itself; and she would 
wait with the deepest interest for news of the 
temporal or spiritual concerns of the rough men 
and boys whom she had never seen, but who 
now filled a large place in her heart. 

" I am afraid you are becoming quite a schis- 
matic. Miss Lockhart," was Mr Thornton's greet- 
ing, as he met her one. day at the door of the red 
brick house, her arms laden with packages of 
toys and other good things. 

But as she looked up in the kind manly face, 
she saw there a smile which prepared her for the 
words that followed. 

" What an earnest-hearted little man that is I 
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I feel so glad the Keystone Pit has some one to 
attend it ; and he seems to be meeting with suc- 
cess. Certainly there is plenty of room for him 
here. I did not know till this morning that they 
were in such trouble ; but I see you have taken 
care that they shall not want." And then, as he 
lifted his hat and was passing on, he said, with a 
look which warmed Miss Lockhart's heart for the 
day, " For / was sick, and ye visited Me." 

So, though her doctrinal views remained veiy 
decided, she began to experience the joy of the 
recognition of brotherhood in that great Church 
compared with which the churches are but as the 
scaffolding is to the building, and was less inclined 
than ever to the discussion of differences. 
. It was no wonder that, growing up among such 
surroundings, Ailie hardly knew what contro* 
versy meant, and therefore listened with surprise, 
rather than any other feeling, to the conversation 
around the tea-table on her first evening at May- 
fields. 

" Will you be too tired to come out to matins 
to-morrow?" asked Ruth, as she lighted the 
candles in the hall ; and then, meeting a some- 
what perplexed look, added, ** Daily service in 
the church. It is at eight o'clock ; but we. have 
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to start about half-past seyen, so you must not 
come if you are tired." 

'^ Do you all go 9 " asked Ailie. 

*' Not always. Kitty and Edith are sometimes 
tired ; but it is very rarely that I allow anything 
to hinder me, nor does Claudia either. O Ailie ! 
you cannot tell what a comfort it is ; one seems 
to start fresh for the day. I feel we can never 
be thankful enough for the privileges of a truly 
Catholic ritual so near at hand, and that we have 
been led to appreciate it I daresay it wiU seem 
strange to you at first, but I hope that before you 
leave us, you may have learned some of the lessons 
we have learned lately. I should very much like 
you to come to-morrow, if you can.*' 

" I'll come," said Ailie, not sorry that the con- 
ference was broken up by Edith, for there was 
something in Ruth's manner and in the gaze of 
the large eyes which, though she could not have 
told why, made her feel rather uncomfortable. 

When she came down next morning, Ailie found 
that all the four cousins intended going to service, 
though Kitty and Edith did not overtake them 
till they had nearly reached the church, which 
stood on the outskirts of the little country town. 
Alison dearly liked the walk in the cool bright* 
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ness of the May morning, through woods and 
fields glittering with dew, and flooded with the 
songs and chirpings of the mstling merry birds ; 
and though her companions were very silent, she 
did not want other voices, for her heart and every- 
thing about her seemed to be joining in one great 
cry, *^ Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord." 

^' I understood that verse as I never did be- 
fore/' she wrote to Aunt Jeanie afterwards. " I 
would not change my dear old Yorkshire for any 
other county, but there is something so glorious 
in the richness of everything about here. I keep 
on thinking, * The earth la full of the goodness of 
the Lord.' There seems such plenty and pros- 
y^ perity. I know now why this is called Ma3rfields ; 
all the side of the hill on which the house stands 
is covered with thorns right down to the little 
stream, and when we looked back from the op- 
posite hill this morning, it was like a sheet of 
snow." 

But full as her letter was of other details, Ailie 
could not record very minutely her impressions 
of the morning service. The church was not 
large, but very highly decorated ; and in place of 
the communion-table, wTth its rich plain crimson 
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elotb, was an *^ altar," Tested in gold and colonra 
and embroidery, and adorned with crosses and 
flowers, whilst tall wax tapers were placed on 
either side. The chancel was fenced off from the 
rest of the church by an elaboratelj-caryed screen ; 
and when on the way she had asked Claudia, 
who was the musician of the family, whether she 
played the organ, she had been answered, with a 
slight smile, *' Oh, no ; there are none but men 
and boys in the chancel'' Her cousin's manner 
made her feel as though she were very ignorant, 
not to say irreverent ; and she felt yet more 
bewildered by the reverences which they all made 
to the altar on entering the church, and by the 
simultaneous rising of the whole congregation 
when the clergy entered. It had been one of 
her rare treats to attend the service in York 
Minster; but the intoning, which had never grated 
upon her in the solemn spaces of the magnificent 
building, seemed to her very unsuited to the 
ordinary morning devotions of a handful of 
people in a retired country town. Besides this, 
there was an accompaniment of ceremonies and 
gestures which she could hardly follow. At 
every Gloria, the heads of the congregation were 
bowed lower and lower at each holy name, till 
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some almost touched the chairs in front. Daring 
the creed a variety of genuflexions were used ; 
and the prayers were read with a breathless 
rapidity, which made it almost impossible for her 
to follow the familiar words. She felt grieved, 
perplexed, and bewildered ; vexed that she could 
not keep her mind from dwelling upon all that 
was around her, and distressed at coming out of 
church without one of the happy feelings which 
had filled her heart on entering it. It was a 
great relief to find herself in the fresh air once 
more ; and it was not until they had left the path 
of the rest of the little congregation, and struck 
across the fields, that she saw that only Kitty 
and Edith were with her. 

"Where are Ruth and Claudia?'' she asked. 
" Hadn't we better wait for them ? " 

" I expect you would have to wait longer than 
you'd like," said Kitty, with a mischievous 
laugh. " Now where should you think they are, 
Ailie 1 Edith, I think her surprise will be quite 
a show when she discovers." 

" I don't know. Where 1 " answered Ailie. 

" At — at — guess ! At confession ! Yes, I do 
think I have produced a tolerable effect." 

" Kitty, you don't mean it 1 " 
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*^ Indeed I do/' said Kitty, laughing, and 
drawing Ailie's arm within her own. " I don't 
know that Euth would have chosen that you 
should have discovered this so soon; but you 
know they will be going to the celebration to- 
morrow, being Holy Thursday ; and as this is 
their regular day, they couldn't help it. You know 
we're not Protestants any more, but members of 
the Anglican branch of the true Church. And 
Latimer, and Eidley, and all the people of whom 
you have been taught to think so much, were no 
better than contumacious heretics, who richly de- 
served all they got, just as much as the Fenians 
deserved hanging. But now we are all very 
sorry, and are going to turn over a new leaf, and 
going back to Holy Mother Church as fast as ever 
we can." 

Ailie's breath was fairly taken away by Kitty's 
rapid utterance and extraordinary words. 

" Don't look so horrified," her cousin went on. 
" It 's not / who say so ; but I can show you the 
very passages in the Church Times which say that 
the Reformation was * an unmitigated disaster* 
and a hypocritical pretence / and if we are not 
to give our faith to such an enlightened paper as 
that, where are we ? " 
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" O Kitty, you 're too bad ! " expostulated 
Edith. 

*' Well, I am afraid I 'm a ne'er-dorweel," said 
Kitty more quietly. '' There is a great deal in 
it I don't mind, and I daresay I shall become 
quite a hopeful character before long. But I 
must confess I can't get over my dislike to Mr 
Lyell, and it does make my blood boil a little to 
see Huth and Claudia going to confess to him. 
No, I don't think I shall ever be brought down to 
that." 

" But," persisted the astonished Alison, *' you 
surely don't mean that they go to confession as if 
they were Roman Catholics 1 " 

*' My dear," said Kitty, " it'j every bit one and 
the same thing, in my opinion ; but then perhaps 
I 'm hardly qualified to give one, for I am not 
one of the inner circile; The fact of the matter 
is, Ailie, that, as you Bcotth people would say, 
Edith and I are not ' unco gude.' We do like a 
little innocent amusement when we can get it ; 
and I will say that these people are not nearly so 
hard upon us as what are dalled Evangelicals, 
who are always attacking one about not loving 
the world. I believe that Mr Desborough — 
our rector, Ailie — says that the Church recognises 
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tile 'difference of vocations ; and so, while he is 
Tery glad for thte ibthers, who don't care for 
gaiety, to go in for eve)^ thing, he lets us keep 
our little amusements, and is quite content if we 
are pretty regular at church, and so on, and help 
in the decorating, and paint scrolls.'* 

"But, Kitty, there's so much in the Bible 
about being separate from the world." 

"Oh, don't you know that when that was 
written it was the heathen world which was 
meant ? There is no comparison between them 
and baptized Christians. At aU events, I am no 
theologian, and Mr Desborou^ says I may go, 
and he is my conscience. After all, I do think 
it's by far the best form of religion that I have 
seen yet. Perhaps I should not speak so lightly 
about it, for it seems to suit Ruth very well I 
am sure it has done wonders for Claudia; and 
even I feel quite good sometimes, when the 
church is so quiet and solemn, and the organ 
playing, and the incense floating about, and I 
think I should like to be as they are." 

There was something very like tears in Kitty's 
blue eyes as she spoke ; and Ailie pressed closer 
to her as she asked how long they had thought as 
they now did ? 
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" Well," said Kitty, recovering herself, " I can 
hardly teU. You know Ruth had a dreadful love 
sSah about the time that papa died ; and while 
we were abroad, I think all the services and music 
fell in with her sadness, and I am not sure but 
that if we had stayed much longer she would have 
left the Anglican Church entirely. But we left 
Rome before she could quite make up her mind ; 
and when we came home and settled down here 
again, you may imagine how glad she was to find 
Mr Desborough and his little colony at the new 
church, and ever since that she has ' cast in her 
lot with them,' as she says. I am sure she is 
happier now she has found an interest ; it was 
quite miserable to see her before ; and oh, Ailie ! 
you don't know how good she is; how she 
denies herself everything, and aJl so quietly that 
you would never guess that it was self-deniaL" 

" And Claudia ? " 

" Well, perhaps you don't know that Claudia 
has always been our 'clever woman of the 
family;' and so clever too, that by the time 
we got home again, after our wanderings, I don't 
think there was very much between the two backs 
of the Bible which she believed at all. I would 
not say it to every one, Ailie, but I know you 
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are too trae to gossip ; so I may tell you that she 
really had become so brusque, and disagreeable, 
and cynical, that she was almost unbearable. 
But since Mr Desborough got hold of her, she 
has had to learn to obey him, you may believe ; 
and we have all reaped the good of it. I can't 
help being afraid though sometimes, that from 
believing too little she will come to believing 
rather more than enough. However, as I said 
before, I think there is reaQy a great deal in it, 
though some people are so shocked, and wonder 
mamma can allow it." 

" What does she think of it ? " 

" I don't think she minds much what we do, so 
long as we are happy. She likes to take Edith and 
me to balls; and when people speak of the others 
in rather a condoling voice, she smiles her beau- 
tiful smile, and remarks how much happiness all 
her dear daughters give her, and so the gossip is 
stopped." 

What a flood of new thoughts and feelings 
filled Ailie's mind ! And if at times she got free 
from her maze of perplexity, she was constantly 
entangled again by something fresh. She gra- 
dually became aware that, though it was so 
skilfully done as hardly to arouse suspicion, her 
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cousins, and especially Euth and Claudia, in their 
anxiety to bring her to what they called *' the 
knowledge of the truth," spared no pains to 
shake her belief in what she had been taught, 
and to instil into her mind their own views. 



CHAPTER 11. 

<' A child of thine, a child of bliaa ! 
Why therefore weep for joy like this ? " 

— Rev. J. B. S. Monsell. 

Two or three mornings after Ailie's arrival, Claudia 
looked up £rom the Times with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

" Dear me ! *' she said, " here is poor Dora Spof- 
forth's death. I had heard from Mr Desborough 
that she was ill, but I don't think they had the 
least fear about her.'' 

" It must have been very sudden,'^ said Batty ; 
" I saw her in Oxford with her brothers." 

" Poor fellows \ they will miss her sadly," added 
Mrs Travers ; " and heir poor father, too, — ^he will 
lose everything in her. It is very sad. But she 
was a good girl ; one cannot be sorry for herself." 

Ruth was standing near Ailie in the window. 

'' No, indeed,'' she said, her eyes lit up with a 
smile, '' she is in peace now." And she added in 
a lower voice, as her mother left the room, '' We 
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must pray that it may increase more and more 
to the glorious consummation.*' 

She was evidently too much absorbed to notice 
Ailie's look of surprise, and almost immediately 
turned away into the garden. Ailie ran up to her 
little room, and hid her face in the pillow. She 
knew — ^her heart told her — that much of what 
was around her was false ; but it was so beautiful, 
so insidious, so full of such apparent truth, that 
the poor child's conscience began to be stifled, 
and her judgment warped. A little prayer went 
up — " O God, keep me right ! " and then she 
slowly dressed and went down-stairs, to start 
with Mrs Travers and Kitty and Edith for a 
large picnic, from which they did not return till 
late at night. 

One afternoon Ailie and Edith had just flnished 
a severe game upon the levelled croquet-ground, 
which filled up the whole of the miniature table- 
land upon which the drawing-room windows 
opened, and were resting under the great chest- 
nut-trees, when Claudia came by, equipped for an 
expedition to the town, and asked if Ailie were 
inclined to come with her, and help to choose 
some wools for one of the cushions for the altar- 
steps, which she had promised to work. 
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The two girls walked briskly down to the little 
town, ordered their wools, and were on their way 
home when, at the gate near the church, which 
led into their own fields, Claudia stopped, and 
asked if her cousin would mind coming a little 
way along the road, to inquire after a sick man 
who was lodging in one of the cottages just be- 
yond the turnpike. At that point they met a 
clergyman, whose appearance was so remarkable 
as to attract Ailie's attention. 

" That 's Mr Lyell, our second curate,"explained 
Claudia, when having returned her bow with 
some solemnity, he had passed out of hearing ; 
and Ailie then recognised him as one of the clergy 
whom she had seen from a distance in church, 
and understood, upon a nearer view, Kitty's 
hardly-concealed aversion to him. His great 
height and thinness were set off by the extreme 
length of his coat, which almost reached his 
heels ; and there was a hard look upon the almost 
emaciated face which made her shrink from him. 

"How do you do, Mrs Knight?" said Claudia, 
stopping abruptly before a cottage, and addressing 
a stout woman who nearly filled the doorway. 
" How is your lodger 1 " 

''Nicely, thank ye, miss. His leg is 'most 
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well by now. Bat have you heard aboab Mrs Wells, 
yonng John Wells* wife? Her baby died last 
night in conyulsions, and she's taking on terrible, 
poor thing ! " 

" No !" said Claudia, much shocked; " I'll go in 
and see her. Thank you for telling me, Mrs 
Knight. Good afternoon. I'll send down some 
soup for your lodger." 

She led Ailie round a passage to another cot- 
tage behind. There was no answer at first, but 
on the knock being repeated, a stifled voice 
answered, '' Come in," and she pushed open the 
door. The poor childless mother was seated in 
her arm-chair before the fire, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards, her face stained with 
tears, and her whole frame trembling with sobs. 

" O Miss Claudia ! Miss Claudia !'' she cried, 
^* do-e give me some comfort. Do-e speak a word 
to tell me my pretty pet isn't lost. She can't be 
lost, she isn't lost," she sobbed, " my own little 
innocent pet ! " 

''Who says she is lost?" asked Claudia, in 

a hushed awe-stricken voice, bending over her. 

. " The curate, miss ; Mr Lyell, I think his name 

is. He come in here j ust now as grave as could be, 

* And,' says he, ' has this child been baptized ? ' 
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for all t^e world as if he was at a christeniDg. 
* No, sir/ says I ; ^ we couldn't make it conve- 
nient ; she wam't but a fortnight old, and we 
never had no thought of danger till just afore she 
were took, and there weren't no time then to send 
for the minister.' And with that he shook his 
head, and looked so grave, that I prayed him, for 
Good's sake, to say he didn't think there were 
anything amiss with the baby ; but he only 
shook his head, and talked that dreadful that it 
made my blood run cold," and she broke into a 
long shivering sob. '' O Miss, you don't think so, 
do you 1 " 

Claudia drew back a little at this appeal. She 
could not bear to crush out the little spark of 
the hope which she yet believed to be a vain 
one. 

" The Church says," she began, hesitatingly, 
^' that baptism is necessary to salvation ; but 
perhaps, perhaps, we may venture to hope " 

" O Claudia ! " cried Ailie, " how can you 
speak sol It only says * generally necessary.' 
And after all, it 's not the prayer-book that judges 
us, but what Jesus himself says j and you know," 
turning to the mother, '^ He took the children 
up in His arms, and blessed them. He loved them 
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then, and oh, I *m sure He loves yonr baby now ! 
Look at her, how she is smiling, ahnost as if she 
had seen Him ! " And she turned down the blue 
print coverlid of the little cot, and looked at the 
small wax-like face, from which every trace of 
suffering had been swept out by the gentle fingers 
of that death whom we so much fear, but which 
had taken her to behold for ever the face of her 
Father who is in heaven. 

" Then you think she is safe 1 " said the woman, 
stopping her sobs and sitting upright, whilst she 
gazed at the young girl with a look which seemed 
as if it would pierce her. 

'^ I do," said Ailie firmly, though she trembled 
at her own boldness in contradicting before her 
cousin the teaching of one whom she so highly 
reverenced. ^' Indeed I do, I am sure the Lord 
Jesus died for her, and He will not let her be 
lost out of His Church in heaven, because He 
called her so quickly that there was no time for 
her to be taken into the Church on earth. Listen ! 
It says, ' He shall gather the lambs with His arm, 
and carry them in His bosom.* " 

The storm of sobs was changed into quiet grate- 
ful tears, whilst Ailie went on with Bishop Hinds' 
exquisite little poem. 
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*• The baby wept : 
The mother mok it from its nurse's arms, 
And hush'd its cries, and still'd its wild alarms ; 

And baby slept. 

'' Again it weeps: 
And Qod doth take it from its mother's arms. 
From present pain, and future unknowii harxxis ; 

And baby sleeps." 

She repeated it very slowly and gently. Then 
she looked towards Claudia, who did not utter a 
word, only motioned that she was ready to go; 
so with a whispered farewell, and another assur- 
ance that she was sure the baby must be safe with 
Jesus, Ailie followed her cousin from the desolate 
house. 

Claudia's manner was constrained, and she 
evidently felt at a loss to express her feelings. She 
could not say that Ailie was altogether wrong, 
but neither would she agree that she was right ; 
and the entire walk home was filled with the first 
of many controversies which sorely distressed and 
perplexed poor Alison. 

It was along a dangerous path that skt was now 
walking. Almost wholly ignorant of the subject, 
and unable to meet her cousins with the weapons 
which have proved themselves good in many a 
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shock of the great battle between enlightenment 
and superstition, she gradually began to loosen 
her hold of the quiet faith of her childhood. She 
bad imagined that however much Christians 
might differ upbli pidintts of Churdh goyemment, 
tUL were agreed upon those great fundamental 
points which she knew to be the rock on which 
her aunts rested ; and though she was of course' 
aware of the yital errors of the Church of Borne, 
like had tery Httle knowledge of the best mode c/t 
meeting them, nor was she prepared to find theme 
amongst those who professed to be sincere and 
devoted members of the Church of £ngland.- 
Then too she was hardly freed from her baby 
division of the world into " good people" and 
'< bad people f she had taken it for granted that 
all who were thoroughly in earnest about religion 
thought in the main as those did with whom she 
had always associated. She knew nothing of the 
errors of judgment and belief into which even 
real Christians may be led when they once jdeld 
in any degree to the devices of Satan, and sub- 
stitute the opinions and deductions of even the 
aaintliest of men for the clear utterances of that 
Word Which shall judge us in the Last Day. She 
eould not doubt that Euth really loved God, and 
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clung, amidst all the bondage of her service, to 
Jesus as the sinner's Friend. Hers was a case 
which might have perplexed many an airier 
theologian than Alison Lockhart; for as they 
grew better acquainted, there were times when 
she would sit and speak of Him as '^ My Lord," 
with a reverent devotion and a rapturous love, 
which Ailie felt were far beyond her own child- 
like love for her Saviour. And yet there was 
a scrupulous attention to the nierest trifles of the 
shell of religidn which was absoilutely painful ; 
her soul seemed able to expslild itself but in a 
certain direction, and in accordaiice witH certain 
rules j her lips were filled with the phrases of her 
school ; and Ailie noticed with a feeling of won- 
der, that though the table and brackets in the 
recess which she called her Oratory were covered 
with books of devotion, chiefly translations from 
writers of the Roman Church, the Bible was but 
rarely in her hand, and her references in support 
of her arguments were hardly ever to its pages, but 
to " the Fathers," or " the Church," or one of 
her favourite divines. Ailie felt this could not 
be right, and yet she shrank from appearing to 
judge one who seemed so much better than her- 
self ; and a humility, not altogether from above. 
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prevented her from advancing the plain words of 
Scripture in support of her own belief. 

With Claudia she was still further at a dis- 
advantage, for about her there was a sarcasm 
from which Ruth was wholly free ; and the scorn- 
ful words and bitter innuendoes in which she would 
sometimes indulge against people and things which 
had been the admiration of her cousin's heart, left 
their sting behind them. No one can reply to a 
sneer, and Ailie soon became convinced that it was 
impossible for her to argue. Ever since she had 
had an opinion to o£fer, her aunts had always 
received it with the same consideration that they 
would have given to that of a stranger; and though 
she had often had to learn the worthlessness of 
many of her ideas, this mode of treatment had 
altogether divested her o£ the spirit of self-asser- 
tion, which in such a nature as hers would have 
been raised by the process, so highly esteemed by 
some, which is usually described as ''snubbing." 
Consequently she was unaccustomed to battle for 
her own views, and her natural courtesy, not being 
overmastered by the desire of conquest, forbade 
her pushing her antagonist into a corner, or making 
the most of a victory. She had been used to 
extend to others the consideration which had 
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always been shown to herself, and to believe that 
they were as likely to have something to say 
worthy of attention as she was ; and thus the yery 
things which went to make the beauty of her 
character increased her difficulties. In addition 
to more direct attacks upon her, every newspaper^ 
every book which she touched partook of the tone 
around her ; and when, more than once, the manly 
spirit of the leaders in the Times came to her like 
a breeze from her own Northern hills, Claudia's 
sarcastic remarks, and Buth's grave pity for the 
"ignorance and want of Christian charity" which 
they displayed, dispelled their e£fect. 

Poor child ! she was very unhappy at times, for 
a bHght and coldness seemed to have fallen upon 
her own spiritual life. The many appliances and 
adornments of worship in which her cousins 
seemed to find a help, were only as so many veils 
to hide out from her the God whom she had 
worshipped wiUi the unconscious reverence of a 
child. And she felt so alone too. Much as she 
loved her aunts, she had never been accustomed 
to speak to them of her own inner life. Indeed, 
subjective religion, to use the popular expression 
of the day, was a topic not frequently introduced 
into conversation at the cottage. It was but very 
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rarely that her aunts spoke even to each other of 
their own experience, though Ailie could remem- 
ber many and many a bright hour in which they 
had talked of their Sayiour and His dealings 
towards others, whilst she sat and listened almost 
as if at the gate of heaven. So she could not 
unburden her perplexititss to them, least of all in 
a letter ; perhaps some time, when she was at 
home again, in her old corner on Axmi Jeanie's 
bed, she might tell her all about it ; but she could 
not write it, and her high sense of honour made 
her shrink almost morbidly from the idea of 
writing in what might §e.em a disparaging manner 
of those whose hospitality she was receiving. 
Once, by a stropg effort, she wrote something of 
what was passing in her mind, and though Aunt 
Jeanie's answer was very short, it helped her for 
many days. 

" My poor child," she wrote, ** I fear you are 
harassed and perplexed. I did not know your 
cousins' views w6re what they seem to be ; but 
you must have met with some such perplexities 
before very long, and the Great Teacher knows 
best when to teach you discretion. We could not 
always have kept you from these trials, nor would 
we, for you know it is * he that overcometh ' who 
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shall sit on his Master's throne, and we would 
not hold you back from the conflict in which you 
may learn to overcome. Perhaps we should have 
prepared you more for it ; the good Lord pardon 
that, and our many other negligences and ignor- 
ances ! Bear in mind this one thing — there must 
be right somewhere, and He can show you where. 
Learn of Him, my little Ailie. You know how 
large a place you fill in our hearts and prayers. — 
Your loving aunt, J. L." 

"I wish I could learn of Him," was Ailie's 
sigh ; but her faith became clouded, and as one 
error after another crept into her heart, she began 
to feel as though God himself had forsaken her. 



CHAPTER III. 

" I know Thee, Sayiour, who Thou art— 

JesuB, the feeble sinner's Friend ; 

Nor wilt Thou with thp night depart. 

But stay and love me to the end. 
Thy merdea never shall remove, 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love." 

—Wesley. 

One morning, when Alison's stay at Mayfields 
was drawing towards a close, she found a letter, 
addressed in an unfamiliar hand, lying on her 
plate when she came down-stairs. She opened 
it, and read — 

" Dear Alison, — If you will not think the com- 
pany of an old woman very dull after the society 
of your cousins, will you come and spend a few 
days with one who has known your mother for 
many, many years, and loves you for her sake ? 
If Mrs Travers will spare you to me, I will send 
for you any day next week. Assure her, with 
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my kind regards, that I will take every care of 
you ; and believe me, affectionately yonrs, 

Alison Hay." 

" It mnst be mamma's old friend, Lady Alison 
Hay," said Ailie, handing the note to Mrs Travers; 
'^ you know I am named after her, but I didn't 
think she lived near here. I am sure mamma 
would like me to go.*' 

"Lady Alison Hay!" said Claudia, with a 
touch of scorn. " Why, she is a regular Dis- 
senter." 

"What ! doesn't she go to church 1" asked Ailie, 
somewhat alarmed. 

"You should not quite say that, Claudia," 
remarked Euth. Then added coldly, " I believe 
she does belong to the Church, but she has very 
low views of ritual and worship ; indeed, I fear 
she is painfully Protestant." 

" Stands on a high-backed wooden chair and 
preaches at fairs, doesn't she V* said Kitty ; " I'm 
sure I've heard something of the sort." 

" My dear, you reaUy must not speak so," 
remarked her mother. " Whatever Lady Alison's 
religious views may be, she is far too refined for 
anything of that kind. I have a sincere respect 
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for her, thongh I own that I think her a little too 
straight-laced.'' 

^' I am only sorry that Ailie should go to her 
jast now," said Bath, rising from the table ; " but 
you mnst come back to ns again afterwards, and 
I don't think she will do you much harm, 
dear/' 

Alison was almost ashamed of the sense of 
freedom which came over her the following Fri- 
day, when she found herself in the large old- 
fashioned carriage, which, to save the changes and 
discomfort of a railway journey " across country," 
had come all the twelve miles to fetch her, with 
Mrs Graham, Lady Alison's own maid, for her 
escort. She was a stout comely old body, with 
bright eyes, and the sweet Scotch accent, which 
was like '^ a breath o' caller air" in Ailie's ears. 
She was really very fond of her cousins, and re- 
gretted leaving them; and yet the verse about 
'* a bird out of the snare of the fowler" ran in her 
head, and she felt more light-hearted than for 
many a day. Mrs Graham began by entertaining 
her with particulars about the different places 
they passed, and thence fell into such a series of 
Scotch stories, and such tales of the old home in 
the Highlands, where she had nursed all her mis- 
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tress's younger sisters, that it was almost with a 
feeling of regret that her announcement that they 
were just at home was received. Ailie knew that 
there was a warm a^ection between her mother 
and the old friend whom she was now going to see 
for the first time ; bat she was not prepared for 
the tenderness with which, ^ they crossed the 
wide hall, she was folded into the arms of the tall 
lady in black who inet them. 

*' My dear child ! " were her first words, with 
another pressure of the motherly arms, ''you 
must be very tired. Come into my little room ; 
tea is waiting for you." 

She led her into a small boudoir, and with soft 
caressing moyements, removed her hat, and took 
the &ir face into her hands, and looked at it. 

" Yes," she said, with another kiss, " you are 
very like your dear mother when she was your 
age; the same chin and forehead and hair, 
though you have your father's eyes ; and you are 
several sizes larger than she was, too. I had to 
stoop much further to her than to you." 

'^ And that is a good way," said Ailie, gaily. 
" I seem to have got among tall people in the 
South, for at home I quite look over Aunt Emily ; 
but I used to feel almost short at Mayfields, and 
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I think you would have to stoop eyen to 
RutL" 

As Lady Alison poured out the afternoon cup 
of tea, Ailie had full time to admire her magni- 
ficent figure, unbent by age, though her hair was 
very white ; and she almost laughed to think of 
the possibility of the sweeping black silk coming 
in contact with Kitty's ''high-backed kitchen- 
chair" under any circumstances, least of all at a 
fair. She could hardly have believed it possible 
that she should feel so thoroughly at home as 
she did at once with her new-found friend. There 
was something about Lady Alison which won her 
whole heart ; all through the evening she never 
felt for one moment that she was being con- 
descended to or entertained ; and she asked ques- 
tions about her father and mother, and told of 
her own pursuits and interests at home, and hopes 
for her Indian future, with a freedom such as she 
had not felt for long. The subject of Mayfields 
was scarcely mentioned. 

''Nanny,'' said Lady Aliaon, addressing Mrs 
Oraham by the old familiar nursery namp, when 
she found herself alone with her at night, 
" Nanny, I am afraid the dear child's spirit has 
been harassed by the new doings at Mayfields. 
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There's an oppressed look upon her face when 
she is quiet, which I don't like. Do you think it 
issoT' 

'^ I'm afraid it is, my lady. She gave a sigh 
when we passed that new bit of a church ; and 
when I asked if she were sorry to leave it, she 
said, ' Oh, no,' with another sigh, such as ought 
never to come out of a young heart like that." 

Lady Alison sat still for a few minutes, and 
then rising, she put both her hands into her 
maid's, and said — 

" There is a remedy, Nanny — a remedy for it 
alL We must pray that she may find it." 

They had grown old together, those two women, 
and very often the distinctions between mistress 
and maid were swept away by the remembrance 
of the griefs through which they had passed to- 
gether, or yet more frequently, lost in the strength 
of the bond which made them one in Christ 
Jesus. 

It was not until the following evening that 
any allusion was made to church matters at 
Mayfields, and then the subject was brought 
forward quite without premeditation. Lady 
Alison was sitting beside the little fire, which 
she liked to see almost every eveniog, whilst 
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Ailie filnd th6 grand old dog, who was his mis- 
tress's constant attendant, and whom Ailie now 
knew she loved for the sake of her dead son, 
occupied the hearthrug. It seemed to her as if 
the two days of freedom &om discussion had 
given her a clearer vision with which to see her 
difficulties; and gradually the long story of 
doubt and perpllexity was poured oiit into Lady 
Alison's ears. It did cot stop with the mental 
difficulties. Ailie did what she had never done 
before — ^told with many hesitations aild fast-fall- 
lug tears of the clouds which had come between 
herself and dad, and her hard rebellious thoughts 
of Himj hei worldliness, her backsliding, the 
utter darkheds which sometimes seemed to wrap 
her round. She was heard in silence to the very 
end, onljr encouraged by the motion Of the soft 
hand iipon heiir hair^ and when she stopped 
there "^as a long silence in the twilight room. 
Then Lady Alison stooped down, and said in a 
voice which thrilled through her — 

^' My child, have you thought of the grief you 
are giving your Lord 1" 

It was like a sword which almost smote her 
heart in two. She had thought of Him as dis^ 
pleased with her, but that He should be <' grieved 
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for her misery'' was almost more than she could 
bear. She put her head down on Lady Alison's 
knee, and cried bitterly. 

" Poor lamb ! " said the old lady ; " you have 
been driven away and sorely wounded,but the Lord 
God says that He will ' bring again that which 
was driven away.' We can talk about the rest 
another time, but you must set it all straight be- 
tween yoti and Him to-night You have given 
your heart to Him, Ailief" 

'' I think I have, I neVer thought of not loving 
Him till lately ; I always believed I loved Him as 
my aunts and papa and mamma do," murmured 
Ailie. 

'* Perhaps it may have been more of a reflected 
light you saw. You must see Him for yourself, if 
you would really know Him ; and I believe He 
would teach you this now. Your heart is heavier 
with the weight of sin than it has ever been before)" 

" Yes, I can't get rid of it." 

" Nor will you, dear child, but at one place— ^ 
His cross. Alison, these very sins are enough to 
ruin your soul for ever; but He gave Himself that 
He might buy the pardon you need, and the 
right to wash out every stain. Will you go to 
Elim to do this for jonV* 
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*^ I don't feel as if He could forgive me, Lady 
Alison j I never knew before what it was to feel 
afraid of Qod." 

*^ Perhaps you never really saw sin before. Bat 
do you know that it is pride which keeps you 
back from pardon and peace now 9 ' This Man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with them.' If you 
are a sinner, that is your very warrant to go to 
Him. Once take that place, and you may go and 
claim forgiveness, but on no other footing." 

There was another silence, only broken by the 
ticking of the clock, and then Lady Alison went on : 

''He forgives frankly, and at once, and for 
ever, all those who come to Him trusting in 
His promises. It is eternal life which He gives, 
for nothing, to any poor downcast soul ; for ' who- 
soever believeth in Him shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life,' and ' him that cometh He will in 
no wise cast out.' 

' Lo ! glad I come ; and Thou, blest Lamb, 
Wilt take me to Thee as I am ; 
Nothing but sin have I to give, 
Nothing but love shall I receive.' " 

Alison's whole soul went up with the words 
which were whispered above her bowed head. In 
that moment she touched, as she had never before 
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touched, the hem of Christ's garment. She had 
known about Him as a Redeemer, but not as the 
divine One with whom she had had personal deal- 
ings. She had heard of Him by the hearing of 
the ear, but now her eye saw Him. 

She stole away to her own room, only returning 
in time for prayers, very grave and quiet But 
almost before she opened her eyes next morning, 
she felt that some great change had passed over 
her, and was glad that it was Sunday all around 
her, as well as in her own heart. What a trae 
** Lord's-day" that was to her I She had never 
so enjoyed the service as she did to-day in the 
beautiful little church just beyond the Park gate, 
where she revelled in the absence of distracting 
ceremonies, and in the simple sermon, whose text 
touched a joyful chord in her heart — "Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole." She enjoyed going, under 
Mrs Graham's escort, to the school, and taking the 
second class of girls ; and still more, playing the 
harmonium for Lady Alison's class of boys. and 
young men, "Who had not dispersed when she 
reached home, and who gladly stayed for half-an-' 
hour's singing. She rejoiced, for the God of 
hope had filled her with all joy and peace in 
believing, 

K 



CHAPTER IV. 

** The S)acramental bread and wine remain still in their 
very natural substancei^ and therefore may not be adored ; 
for that were idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful 
ChristiaiiB." — CommunIon Seryice. 

lis the evening as she waij standing by the win- 
dow, watching a long procession of rooks which 
was slowly floating across the sky towards the 
great elm avenue, Lady Alison called her. 

** My deawr, I want to have some talk with you 
about all those things which have so troubled you 
at Mayfields, for I think I might be able to help 
you. Are you disposed for it now 1" 

It was almost with a sigh that Ailie turned 
away from the golden glories of the sunlit park. 
The contrast of the dusky room seemed to her 
a parable of the difference between the unveiled 
glory of God as seen by faith in the face of Jesns 
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Christ, and the faint rays which struggled through 
the misty ceremonies of an nnspiritual worship. 

'* I have been so happy to-day, Lady Alison ; 
I feel as if it wonld be going back into the dark 
even to think of it all again." 

'* Poor child ! I am afraid I must seem very* 
cruel to you; and yet I think half your dread 
would be gone if you could only see what 
shadows these are which have tormented you. 
Or perhaps I should hardly call them shadows, 
for they are deadly errors ; but I would like you 
to see how small and shadowy the fragments of 
truth are upon which they are built, but which 
yet served to make you feel that they were 
weighty and important. I believe that the most 
effectual way of neutralising the errors of these 
times^ would be by showing where the truth with 
which they are generally connected ends, and the 
falsehood begins. Young . people especially are 
not taught this. They hear a sweeping con- 
demnation of BituaHsm, and yet have an intuition 
that there is some shadow of truth mixed up with 
it all; and so their sense of justice recoils, and the 
very opposition of human nature makes them 
almost insensibly take the part of those whom 
they imagine to be wronged. Now I think if we 
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who are older woald just take the trouble to dis- 
sect the matter thoroughly ourselves, we might 
be able to put clear views into the young heads, 
and save them from a great deal of misery." 

" I often wished," said Ailie, " that some one 
had told me anything about it My aunts never 
liked talking about it. I don't think Aunt 
Jeanie ever said a word against any one in her 
life j and Aunt Emily used to say we had better 
mind our own faults than other people's, and so 
I just knew nothing about the matter.'' 

" Well, dear, I think it would be a much better 
world if there were more people with a little of 
your aunts' minds ; and I daresay in your quiet 
home, they had but little idea how important the 
matter was becoming. Still I cannot but think 
myself that, as Miss Lockhart said in the letter 
you showed me last night, it was a mistake, 
and that it is the truest and noblest Christian 
charity to be prepared for fighting the Lord's 
battles, in case we should be called to do 
it. I know several dear Christian people who 
think that the only way to combat error is in- 
directly ; that in your case, for instance, it would 
have been enough merely to instruct you in truth, 
lind leave the truth to hold its own. But I am 
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convinced that in these perilous times we need 
not only to be furnished with weapons, but to 
be taught how to use them; to be shown our 
enemies, and enlightened as to their tactics. 
It seems to me as if there were just the same 
difference as that which exists between the un- 
disciplined and comparatively useless fighting of 
men whose only qualifications are strength and 
bravery, and that of men whose natural gifts are 
supplemented by all the advantages which dis- 
cipline and science can give. There is no choice 
between the two — is there 1 " 

" No ; a trained soldier must be the best." 
'^ Of course all the training and knowledge in 
the world won't make a good soldier unless he 
have a soldier's heart within him; that is the 
great thing; but there is no reason why that 
should be thought enough and incapable of 
improvement. And just so in the heavenly war- 
fare. We know well that the one indispensable 
thing is a heart truly given up to God, and filled 
with His love ; but there is plenty of room for 
the exercise of every faculty of our intellectual 
nature as well. A wise general will press every- 
thing into his service, and so should we into the 
service of our God. The Bible does not under- 
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value our reason, only puts it in its proper place. 
And I think you might have been saved a good 
deal if you had known this." 

"I wish I had, Lady Alison; but you will 
teach me." 

" By God's help, darling. I don't want to 
turn you into a controversialist ; but you know a 
soldier is not obliged to be continually using his 
weapons because he has been taught how to do 
80. Indeed, I suppose it is rather the other 
way; old troops can stand steady under fire 
when young ones would become disorganised, 
unless they were allowed to do something. 
Training may teach you reserve as well as action. 
But now I want you to look Ritualism fairly in 
the face, and see what it all is. I wonder what 
your cousins would think if they could hear me 
say that I believe that it is an infringement not 
only of the entire spirit of the second command- 
ment, but even of its letter 1 " 

Ailie looked grave. 

"I think they would be very sorry for 
you. Lady Alison," she said naively, and then 
broke into a little laugh, in which the old lady 
joined. 

"I daresay they would," she said. "But 
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now, to come to the point, did 70a ever go to the 
communion with your cousins ? " 

''Only once; I could not go again. I do 
hope I was not wrong. They were all quite 
angry with me, and told me that I was putting 
aside the means of salvation, and trampling under 
foot the blood of Christ ; but I just felt that Qod 
knew I didn't mean to do that, and it had made me 
80 wretched that I felt sure I was better away." 

'' I think you did right But can you at all 
tell me the light in which your cousins looked 
upon it 1 " 

'^ On the commanion 1 Oh, I could hardly tell 
you what they think. They always spoke in 
such an indistinct sort of way, and I don't want 
to give you a wrong impression of them. But I 
know that Buth and Claudia firmly believe that 
after the consecration the Lord Jesus is really 
and actually on the altar. I don't know whether 
they would say that it is not bread and wine any 
longer ; I could not be sure about that ; but if it 
is the body of Christ, I don't see how it can be 
bread too." 

** Neither do I," said Lady Alison. " But just 
fetch me, out of that left-hand bookcase, a book 
called ' A Plea for Toleration.' " 
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" Oh, I know that. Isn't it by Mr Bennett, 
of Frome ? Buth was always talking about him, 
and I heard Mr Desborough praising this book 
only just before I came away." 

" Very well then, we may be sure that we are 
doing them no injustice in supposing that their 
sentiments agree with his." 

Lady Alison turned over the pages till she 
found a passage, which she asked Ailie to read 
aloud. 

" * I am one of those who bum lighted candles 
on the altar in the daytime — ^who use incense at 
the holy sacrifice — who use the Euchariatic vest- 
ments-r-who elevate the blessed sacrament — who 
myself adore, and teach the people to adore the 
consecrated elements, believing Christ to be in 
them— believing that under their veil is the sacred 
Body and Blood of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Ohrist.' " 

" O Lady Alison, it*s dreadful. And yet 
I am sure IVe heard them say just the same 
things at Mayfields." 

** Now, dear child, I wish to speak harshly 
of no one, only to help you to look the matter 
fairly in the face, and settle for yourself what 
is true. This point is the key of the whole 
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position ; all these ceremonies — candles, incense, 
vestments, adoration — mean one thing, that 
within that fragment of bread is ' the sacred 
Body of Christ.' That bread was made by 
human hands, and the words which are supposed 
to effect the mighty change are spoken by human 
lips. Who then made the thing before which 
they bow down and worship? " 

" Men made it." 

" is it then God 1 " 

" No." 

" Then what are they doing I " 

'* Why, it's idolatry I Oh but, Lady Alison, 
they don't think it *s that." 

'* My child, I am not speaking of intentions, I 
speak of facts." 

Ailie sat and mused for some time. 

" They would say," she said presently, " that 
God makes the change, and that it is only our 
want of faith which prevents our believing it. 
There was a little book they lent me, in which it 
said how wonderful it was that ' God should be 
obedient to the priest, and come down and remain 
on the altar.' " 

" It certainlv would be want of faith if we 
doubted anything which God had promised He 
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would do. But can they find one passage in the 
whole Bible in which He has promised that ' the 
sacred Body and Blood' of his Son shall be in 
the bread and wine." 

^^ That is what I said to Euth one day." 
*^ And what answer did she make 1 " 
" I can't recollect all she said, but her great 
point was that verse where our Lord said, ^ This 
is my Body ; ' and she said that He was the same 
now, and that what He did then He could do now 
for His faithful servants. I said to her that I was 
sure it only meant that it represented His body ; 
and then Claudia, who was sitting by, jumped up 
with her Qreek Testament, and said that the word 
' is ' is not supplied by the translators, but was 
there in the Greek, emphatically, and that it 
would not do for me, who was always talking 
about the Bible, to refuse to believe what was 
there in black and white, because it did not fall 
in with my system. So I didn't know what to 
say. 

" Well," said Lady Alison, smiling, " I don't 
suppose any of us are learned enough to make 
much of a critical study of the Greek Testament; 
but I think I can quite set your poor little mind 
at rest about that word, by telling you that in the 
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first chapter of the Bevelation the verb is also 
used when it is said, ' The seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches, and the seven 
candlesticks are the seven churches.' I don't know 
if your cousin is prepared to maintain that the 
body and blood of the seven angels or messengers 
was in those seven stars, and that the entire congre- 
gations of the seven churches were present bodily 
' under the veil ' of the seven candlesticks ? ■' 

Ailie laughed. 

" It's wonderful how things torment one, which 
can be so easily explained. I could not tell you 
the thoughts I had about that ; it seemed to me 
that it was so awful to stand out against a thing, 
if it were really true, merely because we could 
not understand it, and that of course Qod covld 
do anything." 

" Yes, that He has promised to do ; but then, 
unfortunately for the Ritualistic and Romish 
theory, He has never said one word upon which 
they can build the smallest foundation for their 
theory. It is an utterly baseless dream, a ' fond 
thing vainly imagined ' by ignorance and super- 
stition. I can understand well that there are 
many who, like you, have begun by being filled 
with a sense of the greatness of God, and the 
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infinite, unspeakable condescension of His deign- 
ing to come and dwell in these poor hearts of 
ours ; and thus their minds were full of that awe 
which I am sure we all need to feel far far more 
than we do. But then, even supposing that the 
body of Christ were present, what a coming down 
from the spirit to the flesh it is to think that 
that is a greater thing than His presence spirit- 
ually. Is it not an exaltation of things seen 
above things unseen ? Is it not teaching us to 
walk by sense, and not by faith ? Even if you 
could actually partake of the literal body of 
Christ, what good would that do your soul 1 
Body can only aflfect body; it needs spirit to touch 
spirit. It seems to me that those who contend 
for this doctrine — some of them, I doubt not, 
with an earnest desire to set forth the marvellous 
glory and love of God — ^are only insisting that 
He does something which, even if He did it, 
would be far less wonderful than what He really 
does, and so are grievously mistaking His charac- 
ter, and lowering Him by bringing Him dpwn to 
their own low earthly selves, to say nothing of 
the awful sin of idolatry ; for I believe that our 
Reformers were right, and that what these men 
are doing is nothing less than that." 
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" I can hardly bear to think of it." 

"Ailie dear," said the old lady, taking hold 
of both her hands, '' listen to me. What is the 
thing to Ti^hich they bow down 1 " 

" They say it is to the body and blood of 
Christ, hidden in the elements. There was a 
book — * ITie Little Prayer Book ' — which said, 
that at the words, * This is My Body,' we were to 
believe that the bread and wine become the real 
body and blood, with the soul and Godhead of 
Jesus Christ." 

" Is it really so 1 " 

" No." 

" Then, dear child, to what are they bowing 
down ? Is it not to a bit of bread and a chalice 
of winel They may fancy that these have be- 
come Christ; but does that make them really 
so ? It is no good to disguise the fact — it is 
rank idolatry. < He maketh a god,' partly with 
his hands, and partly with his imagination, ' and 
worsbippeth it.' Is that true, or is it not i " 

" It is true." 

" Then my child, as you love your Saviour, as 
you love your own soul, have * no fellowship with 
these works of darkness.' I know only too well 
how hard, how unspeakably hard it is to have to 
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condemn the faith and practices of those we love ; 
but loyalty to Ckxl demands it. You cannot be 
neutral in this matter ; every day it comes nearer, 
and you must take your stand on one side or the 
other. O Ailie! it doesn't speak well for our 
love to our Saviour that we should have one 
moment's hesitation about it. If His honour 
were dear to us, if we really ' stood in awe of His 
word,' and ' loved His commandments/ no sacri- 
fice would be too great. I don't wonder at your 
finding it hard, but it must not be doubtful ^ He 
that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me 1 ' " 

'* I am an old woman now," Lady Alison went 
on, after a few minutes' pause, ^* and may soon 
be gone ; but you have your life before you, and 
perilous times are coming. You know not how 
much may depend upon your own individual de* 
cision and constancy. But believe me, it is in 
little departures from the truth, in a cowardly 
shrinking from the Word of God when it cut^ 
deep, in dishonestly refusing to let it search our- 
selves and others and bring hidden evils to sight, 
that great apostasies, whether of nations or indi- 
viduals, begin. There may be all this dishonesty 
of heart under the most vigorous defence of doc- 
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trinal trath and a wholesale opposition to error ; 
but what we want is the patience and humility 
carefully to ' discern things that differ/ and not 
only to eschew the more startling forms of error, 
but also to let them show us how much of the 
same eyil is hidden in ourselves, and bring us to 
mourn before God for our own sins, as well as 
for the sins of our people. It is easy to condemn, 
but a very difficult thing for fallen man to judge, 
for if he do so honestly, it is rarely that he has 
not reason to judge himself also.'' 

'* I am afraid," said Ailie slowly, " that I have 
let myself be blinded, because I didn't like to 
think they were so wrong: you know I am 
very fond of them. But oh, I do hope I shall 
be more faithful to God now. One thing was, 
that I reaUy never before saw clearly what they 
were doing. I felt as if I could not hold the 
things far enough from me to see them distinctly, 
if you know what I mean." 

^' I do, perfectly ; and it is just that which 
makes these little departures from strict truth, 
on either side, so very dangerous. If we once en- 
tertain an error, concerning which we might be 
enlightened, we gradually become so accustomed 
to it, that we actually lose our power of seeing 
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that it is error; and that seems to me the 
saddest part of all. Do you remember that verse 
in the chapter from which I was quoting just now, 
about the man who makes his own god, where it 
says, * He feedeth on ashes ; a deceived heart 
hath turned him aside ? ' He holds his lie, and 
does not even know that it is a lie ; and I be- 
lieve that this is the case with very many of those 
who are causing such trouble in our Church. 
They saw a dogma which fascinated them ; they 
had not patience to take it and look at it carefully^ 
and, if there were any truth underlying it, choose 
that truth and refuse the error ; but they care- 
lessly adopted the thing as a whole. Perhaps 
there were strivings, or at least uncertainties of 
conscience, but they were disregarded; and at 
last, just in the way in which our eyes become 
accustomed to darkness, they lost sight of the 
error, and took it all for truth. And so one thing 
followed another, until now they * verily think 
that they are doing God service.' 'Their eyes 
are blinded that they cannot see.' Oh, it 's a fear- 
ful thing to turn aside one inch from the path of 
His commandments ! " 

" There 's another thing about which I should 
like to ask you," said Alison presently. " They 
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also quoted those verses to me about ' eating the 
flesh of the Son of Man.' I felt sure it could not 
mean what they said it meant; but I could not 
answer them." 

"Just light that candle^ dear, and fetch my 
Bible. Now, look at the chapter, the sixth of 
St John. In the first place, it was written long 
before the Supper was instituted." 

" I said that to Ruth once, and she told me it 
made no difference ; that the truth was first 
proclaimed then, and afterwards embodied in a 
distinct and formal manner." 

" That is certainly skilfully argued," said Lady 
Alison; "only if you accept that, remember it 
shuts you up to this conclusion, that not on6 
single creature had eternal life during all the 
months which intervened ; for it says; * Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, ye have no 
life in you.' Nor indeed has any one who does 
not actually partake of the elements, whatever his 
faith may be. Therefore, to take only one case : 
the dying thief, we know, did not receive th6 
sacrament; consequently, on their hypothesis, 
he did not * eat,' and therefore * had no life in 
him ; and yet our Lord said, * To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.' You cannot reconcile 
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two such statements. Then again you will see 
that precisely the same results are said to follow 
' believing,' in the 47th verse, and * eating,' in the 
64th verse. What can one deduce but that like 
effects must be produced by like causes, and that 
< believing' and ' eating' are synonymous J" 
" Yes ; I wonder I did not see it before.*' 
" But this is by no means all. The chapter, 
80 far from proving anything on the Eomish 
side of the controversy, contains one of the very 
strongest arguments against it. The Jews took 
the same carnal earthly view as the Kitualists, 
and said — as they well might say, on such a sup- 
position — ' How can this man give us His flesh 
to eatr Even some of the disciples did not 
understand Him, and said, ' This is a hard say- 
ing.' Then notice His answer. He had before 
explained to them that eating was believing, so 
He does not go into that again ; but asks them, 
if they were offended already, what they would 
do when even His bodily presence should be re- 
moved from them, and they were thrown alto- 
gether upon faith? *Doth this offend youl 
Wliat and if ye sihall see the Son of Man ascend 
up where He was befoi'e?* What will you do 
then ? But you need not be offended even then. 
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That which really gives life will still be left — ' it 
is the Spirit that quickeneth.' My body may 
indeed be gone, but what of that? — *the flesh 
profiteth nothing/ You will still have what is 
better — ' the words which I have spoken ; * they 
are spirit, they are life.' Do you understand V^ 

« Perfectly." 

" There is yet another verse which seems to 
me absolutely conclusive, and that is the 57th. 
' As the living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by the Father; so he that eateth Me, even he shall 
live by Me.' You see He states here, as distinctly 
as words can put it, the nature of our reception 
of Him. It is * as He lives by the Father ' that 
we are to ' live by Him * — in the same way. One 
cannot need a moment's thought to convince 
one that this must be a spiritual union." 

" Thank you, Lady Alison. * It 's perfectly 
clear to me now. I only wonder how I could 
be so blind; but I think, as you say, I didn't 
really look at it." 

"Supper, my lady," said the butler, opening 
the door at this moment. 

** Oh, I am so sorry," cried Ailie. " There 
were a thousand other things I wanted to ask 
you about." 
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'^ Then perhaps it is as well that we should 
have something to support nature first. How- 
ever, though I have a great deal to say to you 
too, I don't think we will talk any more to-night, 
for you have had quite enough to think about, 
and we will speak of it again some other time. 
I think,'' she added, 'Hhat you have seen that 
this is no trifling matter, but a terrible sin for 
which there is no warrant in the whole Bible, nor 
in the Prayer-book either. I wish some time you 
would look through the Articles and the Com- 
munion Service, and see what they say about it 
Depend upon it, my dear, 'the old paths' are 
the best, and the only ones where we shall * find 
rest to our souls.' *' 



CHAPTER V. 

/' I heard the voice of Jesus say. Come unto Me and 

resty 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down thy head upon 

My breast. 
I came to Jesus as I was, weary and worn and sad, 
I found in Him a resting-place, and He has made me 

glad." 

— DR BOITAR. 

" Would it interest you to come with me to my 
Mothers' Meeting this afternoon V* asked Lady 
Alison at breakfast on the Monday morning. 
" I don't know if ever you saw anything of the 
kind ; and it may give you some new thoughts.*' 

" I should like to go of all things/' said Ailie, 
enthusiastically. " I have often read about them, 
but never saw one. Where is yours? — in the 
Tillage?" 

" No ; at Damley, about five miles away from 
here. I help Mrs Yorke with hers on the Tues- 
day afternoon, which does as well for these 
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women, but would not suit those in the town, 
many of whom are laundresses, so Monday is 
their spare day." 

" What a long way to go ! " 

" Well yes, it is. And you will wonder what 
made me take up work so far from home. The 
fact was, that the meeting was begun by the wife 
of a clergyman, who has now left the town. She 
was a strong active woman, and managed it 
admirably; but when poor Mrs Jefferson took 
her place, she found it was too much for her 
strength, though she struggled on for some time. 
So once, when her children were ill, I undertook 
it for her for a time ; and I could never get her 
to resume it. I don't know either," added Lady 
Alison, with a smile, " whether I could quite 
bring my mind to giving it up now; it has 
become so dear to me ; and in spite of all the 
discouragements, the good Lord has given us 
many many blessings." 

It was into the lowest and poorest part of the 
town that the little brougham drove that after- 
noon, drawing up before a clingy door in a " long 
dark unlovely street." Here they were met with 
a warm greeting by Mrs Jefferson, who with her 
two little girls came down to welcome them. A 
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Babel of children's voices showed Ailie that 
school — a ragged school, as Edith Jefferson ex- 
plained — was going on in the lower part of the 
premises. At the top of the dark staircase, an 
open door gave her her first view of a Mothers* 
Meeting. Women of all ages were sitting busily 
sewing, the greater number with care-worn faces 
and poor clothing, and that depressed and weary 
look which so often settles upon the face of a 
poverty-stricken wife and mother. They rose 
as the ladies entered ; but there was no formality 
in the hearty " Good afternoon " which rose on 
all sides. Lady Alison was soon among them, 
sitting down by one and another, and talking of 
their little domestic matters, with an unaffected 
interest which could only be the result of a 
Christ-like love. After awhile another lady, who 
had superintended the work, announced that time 
was up, and then the garments in various stages 
of progress were folded, and Lady Alison came 
to the little table which stood in one corner of 
the large room. When the subdued murmur of 
talk had died away, she offered up an earnest 
simple prayer, entering into the daily trials of 
the poor women, specially mentioning one or two 
who were kept away by sickness, and also asking 
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Qod to remember in His mercy some of the hus- 
bands who were out of work. Then she began 
to talk to them loving gentle homely words, 
which seemed to rivet their attention; and at 
last, turning to the Bible, she read a few verses 
from one of the Gospels, and in the same easy 
natural way told the " old, old story of Jesus and 
His love." It was no marvel that with lier 
new-found wealth within her heart, Ailie felt her 
whole soul thrill and bound as she listened, nor 
did she wonder at the tears which fell from the 
eyes of more than one. She was particularly 
struck by the face of a young woman, very 
respectably dressed, who was sitting near herself, 
to whom Lady Alison spoke with a special kind- 
ness when the meeting was over. 

"You should ask Mrs Jackson's opinion of 
Mothers' Meetings,'' she said, smiling at Ailie, as 
she turned away to another woman. 

'* And indeed, ma'am," said Mrs Jackson, ad- 
dressing Ailie without further loss of time, 
" I 'd find it hard to say the half of what I feel 
about them, and all I owe to our dear lady there, 
God bless her ! Mine 's a wonderful story, miss. 
I sometimes think there's no one will sing as 
loud as I shall when we get to heaven." 
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'*Will you tell me about it, if you don't 
mind ? '' asked Ailie, timidly. 

" Mind, miss 1 No, indeed ; I We no need to 
be minding. I just feel it 's the least I can do 
to tell what the Lord 's done for a poor sinner 
like me. I *m not from this part of the country, 
miss. My husband's a carpenter, and he was 
out of work for a long while, and we heard there 
was work here, and came. IVe been married 
five year come the 25th of next month, and for 
the best part of the first three years I don't think 
there was many more miserable women than I 
was. My husband's temper wasn't one of the 
best, and mine was just awful; so it was no 
wonder he took to the drink. We have buried 
our two eldest babies ; but instead of the trouble 
bringing us nearer together, it just drove us fur- 
ther off from each other, and we got at last till 
we couldn't hardly speak a civil word ; but with 
all that, he 'd never laid a hand on me. Well, 
ma'am, to make a long story short, we was 
going on in this way when my second little boy 
died, and I don't know which of us took it most 
to heart ; but still we wouldn't give in and agree 
with each other. It wasn't above a week after 
we 'd buried him, when we had a worse quarrel 
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than ever one day, when he came home to his 
dinner. He'd had a drop too much ; and the end 
of it was that he struck me, and then he was off 
out of the house like a madman, and swore I 
should never set eyes upon him again. I was 
that wild I couldn't stay in the house, and I 
started off after a bit, and walked round the 
place till I was fit to drop; and at last I came to 
the bridge just down by the paper-mills. I 
looked over at the river ; and though I 'd never 
had a thought before of making away with my- 
self, it came over me all in a minute ; and if ever 
any one just hung over hell, it was me. It was 
a bitter cold afternoon — not a creature about, and 
the fog ever so thick, and in one minute I should 
have been in, when something said in my ear, as 
plain as if you was to say it now, * Hest.' I 
couldn't tell you how it took me aback. I felt 
as if some one had woke me up out of an awful 
dream. I didn't know what it meant; but I 
couldn't have drowned myself then for all the 
world, and I turned and ran as if a ghost was 
after me, till I had to stop for breath ; and then 
I found I 'd lost my way, I was just opposite 
this very house ; the door was wide open ; and I 
stepped up, and heard some one a-speaking up 
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the staircasa I couldn't tell you what I expected 
to find, or why I came up ; but I often think it 
was just the Lord putting out His hand and 
taking me in, as Noah did the dove. I never 
thought of how odd it was going into a strange 
house like that; but I crept up as quiet as a 
mouse, and stood at the top of the stairs, just 
behind that there door. There wasn't a sound 
at first for a minute, and then I heard my lady's 
voice saying the first words I ever heard her 
speak ; and what do you think they was 1 " 

" What 1 " 

" They were just these — * Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.^* It was the very word which had 
been ringing in my ears ever since I stood on the 
bridge, but I didn't know what it meant till she 
began to speak about it. I don't believe I ever 
thought of one other thing but what she was 
saying till she stopped : and if she had known I 
was there behind the door, they couldn't have 
been more the words I wanted. There, I couldn't 
tell you, miss, how I felt. It was just like a 

* The main points of this incident are strictly true, 
although the accessories have been varied. 
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verse in one of the Psalms, which says — ' As soon 
as they hear of Me, they shall obey Me.' I think I 
came up that stair as wretched a woman as ever 
stepped, and there in that very comer the Lord 
met with me, and took my heart. I had no 
trouble to give it to Him, for it was all done 
almost afore ever I knew. I could tell you just 
as much again of how good He has been to me 
ever since, though I won't say but I 've had some 
very hard fights." 

" And your husband ? " asked Ailie. 

" He came back after three days, miss; and I 
do feel so sure as the Lord is going to bless him 
too. He has got steadier ever since, and comes 
now regular of a Thursday to hear the minister; 
and I know he prays for himself; and before long, 
I don't think there '11 be a happier couple in all 
England than we are." 

** Thank you so much for telling me," said 
Ailie, as with a hearty shake of the hand she 
hastened after the rest of the party, who were 
already leaving the room. What an atmosphere 
this seemed to her after that at Mayfields ! She 
thought of the scene she had witnessed there be- 
side the dead baby's crib, and compared the bless- 
ing which comes wherever the sweet Name of 
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Jesus is lifted up, with the dreary sorrow which 
Mr Lyell had left behind him. 

She was burning to pour out her thoughts to 
her old friend ; but Lady Alison always went 
home to tea with Mrs Jefferson after the meeting; 
so she had to wait There were beautiful fresh 
flowers in the bare-looking drawing-room; and 
Ailie afterwards discovered that every week the 
carriage left a hamper at that door, after it had 
deposited its mistress at the Bagged School. 

She learned a lesson in Christian courtesy that 
afternoon, for when they were again on their 
way home, Lady Alison said, in answer to some 
remark of hers about Mrs Jefferson, that she never 
let anything prevent her going there after the 
meeting. 

" I am really very thankful for the tea, Ailie ; 
but my great reason is that I am sure it is a 
pleasure to them. You know it 's often a greater 
kindness to receive a favour than to grant one. I 
think we are sometimes very selfish in keeping to 
ourselves all * the joy of doing kindnesses ' *' 

*' I never thought of that before," said Ailie. 
" Lady Alison, you have taught me so many 
things ; I wish I were more like you," 

" My dear, there is some difference between 
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seventeen and seventy. I have been a good 
many more years in the Lord's ways than you, 
so may well have learned a little more. But take 
care not to set any human model before you. We 
are always in danger of aiming less high than we 
are bidden to aim — * Perfect, even as our Father 
is perfect.' *' 

" That reminds me," said Ailie eagerly, " of 
something I thought of in bed last night, about 
which I want to ask you. You know two of my 
cousins are very fond of gaiety; and Kitty says 
that their Hector told her that it didn't signify if 
they went out to balls and such things, so long as 
they attended church as welL And when I 
couldn't see why he should make such a differ- 
ence between them and the other two, she told me 
that he said that * the Church recognised the dif- 
ference of vocations.' It seemed to me to be 
wrong, and yet it sounded right; and it has 
puzzled me so." 

** Poor child, I don't wonder, for though it 
was used to a wrong purpose, there's a deep 
truth in the words he employed, one too which 
we are all a great deal too apt to forget. But 
then, as I was saying yesterday, that is what 
makes all false systems of religion so very dan- 
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gerous ; they consist of untruths fastened upon 
truths ; and thus many are beguiled by them. Now 
just think what the truth is which is made use of 
in this case ; it is that upon which St Paul ex- 
pends such power of argument in the 12th chapter 
of Ist Corinthians. Do you remember ] " 

** Yes ; the chapter about the eye not being 
the hand ] " 

*^ Just so. The truth is revealed that Christ 
has varieties of work in His Church and varie- 
ties of workers, each fitted to his own special 
work, and not that of another. Now the selfish- 
ness of our own nature often makes us for- 
get this ; we would like every one to think and 
act as we do. For instance, you will sometimes 
see a really Christian person who is very much 
interested in Bagged Schools meet another whose 
whole heart is absorbed in Hospital visitation. 
The chances are, that there will be a sort of un- 
spoken, but felt rivalry between them, each trying 
to exalt her own work into the prominent place. 
Or perhaps more frequently people will draw 
comparisons between those whose circumstances 
enable them to devote themselves wholly to direct 
work for God, and those who by His providence 
are ' set in families,' where most of their time is 
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given to domestic duties. To my mind, tliere is 
no comparison between the two ; both are blessed, 
both dignified, if the duties of each position are 
done ^ as unto the Lord.' It seems to me one of 
the weakest things possible to disparage one good 
thing for the sake of exalting another. And yet 
how often one hears it done." 

" Yes; I've often seen that." 

" And felt the same spirit in yourself too, I 
daresay," said Lady Alison, with a smile. ** Well, 
it seems to me that one great reason of the mar- 
vellous success of the Church of Rome is, that 
she has been in this respect wiser than the 
children of light; and instead of trying to form 
all her members after one pattern, has taken up 
the most marked point in the character of each, 
and set the man to do just the thing which he 
was best fitted to do. It is the secret of success- 
ful 'organisation ; and in this I am sure we may 

• 

very well take a lesson from the enemy's tactics. 
They have recognised a truth, and used it. But 
now, dear chUd, do you think that any honest 
mind can really believe that when the Holy Spirit 
instructed St Paul to write as he did about the 
diversities of gifts in the Church, He intended 
us to gather that some Christians were to be 
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allowed to be worldly, while others were to be 
separate from the world 1 " 

** No, no. It can't mean that. I never saw 
it so clearly before." 

" It was not put before you. Oh, it is a ter- 
rible thing to use God's truth to introduce a lie, 
for it is nothing less than that. For instance, 
you know the meaning of the word * vocation,' 
don't you 1 " 

" * Calling.' " 

** Yes. Here is my Biblfe ; ju^t find the 1st 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, and you will see 
something about this Calling, I think in the 2d 
Terse. It is only one out of scores of others 
which teach the same lesson." 

Ailie found the place, and read — " * To them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
sainta' " 

** Yes, ' saints,'— holy ones. But read on." 

" * With all that in every place call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and 
ours.' I see ; it is just exactly the same calling 
for every one of us everywhere." 

" Not one whit of difference. The very lowest 
believer is ' called to be a saint/ and the highest 
can be no more^ for if one thinks of what God's 
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standard of saintliness must be, what He must 
mean by ' the pure in heart,' one feels perfectly 
overwhelmed. Just as there is ^ no difference ' in 
us as sinners, so there is ^ no difference ' in the 
price with which each one of us was redeemed, 
and * no difference * in the everlasting debt of 
gratitude and service which we owe. There is 
not one word in the whole Bible which could 
make us think that St Paul was in any degree 
more bound to serve Him than you or I. Was 
not the same blood shed for me ? " 

" Oh, Lady Alison, what a wretch I have been 
to listen to all they said ! " 

" You did it ignorautly, darling," was the 
answer, with a sigh. " I hope by God's grace 
you '11 see more clearly in time to come. But if 
you want to see where this error leads, think of 
it in full bloom in the Church of Rome, where 
thdre is a definite distinction made between ' the 
teligious ' and ' the secular,' as if a Christian 
ploughman were not serving God in his vocation 
just as religiously as a monk or nim I Then 
from that there arises the conventual system, 
with all its results. It^s an awful delusion. 
Although the means of our training are as 
varied as our circumstances, the calling of 
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each is precisely the same : ' to be conformed 

to the image of His Son ; ' to * follow the 

example of our Saviour Christ, and be made 

like unto Him/ as our Baptismal service puts it. 

There isn't the shadow of an excuse, in either 

Bible or Prayer-book, for any one to set a lower 

standard before them ; and it seems to me nothing 

less than a slander upon God's religion, to imply 

that He would have sent His Son to die, not to 

* deliver us from this present evil world,' but to 

allow those who like to Jive after the course of it. 

It is a thing which really justifies the irony of a 

remark I met with the other day, * Some people 

*seem to think that Christ died in the flesh that 

they might live in the flesh.' It 's an awful thing 

>to depart in ever so small a degree from the re^ 

vealed truth of God, for it is stepping on an 

-inclined plane, and none can say where the end 

may be. When we get home, I will show you a 

verse which often comes to my mind in thinking 

about the honour of serving God in any calling." 

The verse was this : — 

Far better in its place the lowliest bird 

Should sing aright to Him the lowliest song. 

Than that a seraph strayed should take the word, 
And sing His glory wrong." 



if 



CHAPTER VL 

'* Finished all the types and shadows 
Of the ceremonial law ; 
Finished all that Ood has promised ; 
Death and hell no more shall awe. 

' It is finished ! ' 
Saints, from hence your comforts draw." 

The next evening they spent at the Bectory. 
Alison was delighted with the pretty hoose and 
garden; and though she stood somewhat in awe 
of Mr Yorke, she took a violent fancy to his 
mother, who kept his house, and was, as Ailie 
declared, '^ exactly like an old lady in a story- 
book/' She was a great contrast to Lady Alison, 
very short and fair, with little silvery curls dua- 
tering under her lace cap in the most bewitching 
manner, bright eyes and a fresh colour whicli 
carried with them a suggestion of perpetual 
youth, and evidently an unlimited store of indul- 
gence for the foibles of her two little motherless 
grandsons. 
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After tea^ Ailie played with the boys, taught 
them games, and performed a domiciliary yisitcV 
tion of their dogs, rabbits, white mice, canaries, 
gardens, and desert island, and finally of their 
own room, where she left them to find their way 
between the sheets, whilst she took hers to the 
drawing-room. The trio were busy talking ; but 
old Mrs Yorke held out her hand, and made her 
welcome beside her on the sofa, so that she had 
no sense of being an intruder, especially as the 
conversation flowed on as easily as though there 
had been no interruption. 

" It pained me very much," Mr Yorke was 
saying. <'I felt as if a great gulf had opened 
between us since our college days. I could hardly 
believe that he was the old frank happy pleasant 
fellow I had known years ago." 

"Yes, I recoUect what spirits he had," said 
his mother. 

"It wasn't only that his spirits were gone; it 
was more than that. He evidently felt as though 
there could be no more communion between us. 
I suggested that however much we might differ 
as to externals, the underlying truths remained 
the same ; and surely upon these we could hold 
intercourse. But it seemed as if he had no heart 
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or taste for sucli topics; he seemed perfectly 
transformed, and ill at ease with me. It depressed 
me greatly to see such a man as that perfectly 
absorbed in the discussion of vestments and church 
decoration with one or two who seemed of the 
same mind." 

" It's astonishingly trivial," remarked Lady 
Alison. 

'* I have searched my own heart diligently in 
the matter," returned Mr Yorke gravely, "fearing 
lest the feelings I experienced should be only the 
natural recoil which one feels on seeing one's 
illusions dispelled, for I had dwelt upon Ferguson 
as being a different stamp of man ; and I am 
aware too that the comparatively secluded life I 
lead is likely to make me too much set in my own 
predilections. I have made every allowance too 
for the varied constitution of different minds. 
Some, one knows, have a natural predisposition to 
symbolism ; and I have no doubt that Ferguson 
sees many spiritual meanings in his ceremonies. 
But still, after as calm and dispassionate a survey 
as I have been able to make, I can only come to 
the conclusion of good Bishop Saunderson, in 
the Preface to the Prayer-book, that * this exces- 
sive multitude of ceremonies is so great, and 
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many of them so dark, that theiy more confound 
and darken than declare and set forth Christ's 
benefits unto us.' " 

Ailie made a motion as if to speak, then 
checked herself. 

" You wanted to say something, didn't you, 
dear ? " asked Mrs Yorke, kindly. " What is it 1 '* 

" I was going to ask what Mr Yorke thought 
of what my cousins so often told me, that cere- 
monies were right because they explained truth 
iio uneducated people." 

" I should say," answered Mr Yorke, " that it 
would require far more exercise of intellect to 
discover the truth that Christ is the Light of the 
world, from the exhibition of a rather dim taper 
lighted at broad noon, than to hear and under- 
stand the same truth when it is plainly and 
simply preached. You might go through the 
whole display of the symbolical upholstery of a 
Ritualistic Church in the same way ; and though 
I have no doubt the initiated are thereby reminded 
of certain truths, I very much question whether 
he that occupieththe room of the unlearned would 
derive much benefit from the exhibition." 

'* I wonder," said old Mrs Yorke, " that it nevw 
strikes those who are so fond of this teaching by 
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the eyes, that it is not said that faith cometh by 
seeing, but by hearing." 

" My dear mother, I 'm afraid the characteristic 
of Eitualism is not a devout attention to Scrip- 
ture. To me that is one of the saddest features 
of the whole system, and one which is quite 
enough to account for any amount of supersti- 
tion. How else than ' by the word of Thy lips ' 
can we hope to ' keep ourselves from the paths of 
the destroyer 1 ' " 

"And yet," suggested Ailie timidly, "they 
used to tell me that ceremonies were so scriptural, 
because God appointed a splendid ritual for the 
Israelites, and also because the worship of heaven 
is so gorgeous." 

*'As to the first," answered Mr Yorke, "I 
must say that I fail to see the similarity between 
ourselves and the Israelites. They it is true 
were children taught by pictures and symbols ; 
but it was a transitory unique dispensation, in- 
tended to -pass away when He came in Whom they 
were all fulfilled." 

" Then they would say that if God taught the 
Jews by symbols. He might teach us in the same 
way." 

" To that I can only answer that it has not 
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pleased Him to do so. If I can lay my band 
upon it, I 'will lend you an admirable little book, 
by an American,* which shows the necessity that 
a Divine revelation to the Israelites should take 
that form, because, from the degraded state of 
their minds through intercourse with the corrupt 
worship of Egypt, they were morally unable to 
receive it in any other way. But consider the 
difference between their condition and ours, 
around whom the true light has so long shone. 
Still I would rather refer every argument to the 
arbitration of the Word of God ; and its state- 
ments on this subject are neither few nor dubious, 
especiafly in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
main object of the book seems to be to withhold 
those to whom it was addressed from apostasy, 
by proving two things — first, the unity of spirit 
between the old and the new dispensations ; but 
secondly, the superiority of the second to the 
first. The writer, addressing himself to Jews, 
labours to disabuse their minds of prejudice, by 
showing that there is no opposition between the 
two manifestations of God, but that the one is 
the natural outcome of the other, as the fruit is 

♦ " The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation." Pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, Paternoster Row. 
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of the flower. At the same time, the two cannot 
CO- exist : the flower must wither away before the 
glory of the fruit. And upon this point he speaks 
with no uncertain sound." 

Mr Yorke took up a Bible, and standing in 
the window to catch the last rays of light, he 
continued — 

" The 9th and 10th chapters are one continuous 
train of contrasts : — first,* of the entire tabernacle 
with the ' greater and more perfect one, not made 
with hands ;' then,t of the mode of service ; those 

* gifts and sacrifices could not make him that did 
the service perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science,' but * how much more shall the blood of 
Christ purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God ! ' Their blood only * sancti- 
fied to the purifying of the flesh,' but His purges 
Hhe conscience.' They were J * figures for a time ;' 
He, ' through the eternal Spirit, obtained eternal 
redemption for us, that we "might receive the pro- 
mise of eternal inheritance.' They were§ offered 

* every year ;' but * now once,'— once for all — ' in 
the end of the world hath He appeared to put 
.away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.' Then the 

*Cb. ix. 1-11. tVer. 9,14. 

J Ver. .9, 14, 15. § Ver. 7, 25, 26. 
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writer returns to the question of conscience, and 
marks the difference of the sphere of operation of 
the two sacrifices. It is interesting to notice 
that in the Ist verse of the 10th chapter, he em- 
ploys terms which are technically artistic — * the 
shadow' and * the very image.' The former, it 
would seem, is the rough outline — the first sketch. 
The law was no more than that — a dim outline, 
bearing some general resemblance to the original, 
but hard to decipher. On the other hand, the 
gospel is the 'very image' or likeness of the 
original ; the sketch filled up in every detail, 
easy of recognition, though still not Himsel£ 
But thank God that we have that very image to 
lead us to Jesus. Why should we desire to return 
to the sketchy outline ? Was it likely,* the writer 
goes on to say, that this mere ^ shadow of good 
things to come ' could ' make the comers there- 
unto perfect 1 ' That it did not do so, is proved 
by the fact that its sacrifices made ' a remem- 
brance again of sin every year.' t Nor were they 
calculated to do so; their very nature forbade it ; J 
^ for it is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
of goats could take away sins.' They could not 
be said to fail of their purpose, for it was never 
* Ch. X. 1. + Ver. 3. t Ver. 4. 



i 
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intended tliat they should so purge the worship- 
pers, as that they ' should have no more conscience 
of sins/ But then, in the 5th verse, comes the 
magnificent contrast, ' Wherefore, when Hb 
Cometh, He saith, Sacrifice and offering Thou 
wouldest not, but a body hast Thou prepared me. 
In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin Thou hast 
had no pleasure.' All varieties of sacrifices are 
fipecified. None availed to give full satisfaction 
to God, any more than to man ; but ' then, said 
I, lo ! I come.' I know nothing more magnifi- 
cent than the dignity of this passage. A whole 
dispensation swept away with one calm word — * I 
come to do Thy will, O God ! ' Then we have 
the inspired commentary* — * Above, when He said, 
sacrifice and offering, and burnt-offerings, and 
offering for sin, Thou wouldest not, neither hadst 
pleasure therein ; (which are offered by the law)' 
— ^the writer, you see, takes pains that we should 
not forget the contrast which he has in hand — 
* then, said he, I come to do Thy will* And 
now, the whole transaction is explained :t * He 
taketh away the first ' dispensation, or covenant, 
or whatever you please to call it, ' that He may 
establish the second.' From a new avenue or ap- 
* Ver. 8. t Ver. 9. 
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proachy the writer ascends to the point which he 
had reached by another mode of deduction in the 
7th chapter, where he insists upon the fact of 
Christ having come to make a change of dispensa- 
tion ; ' for the priesthood being changed, there is 
made of necessity a change also of the law/* The 
two, law and priesthood, hang together and fall 
together. In the first case, the law is changed, 
because the priesthood has been changed from the 
order of Aaron to that of MelcMsedec. In the 
second, the law having been changed — the asser- 
tion of which point occupies him for the first 
ten verses of the 10th chapter — the priesthood 
is also changed, to which he proceeds in the II th. 
verse." 

*' Let us have to the end of the argument, 
please, Mr Yorke,'^ said Lady Alison, as he 
paused. 

** I should say then," continued Mr Yorke, 
<< that perhaps the next few verses are chiefly 
occupied with the perfections of this Priest, and 
the privileges of those for whom He has offered 
His sacrifice. Then compare with those of the 
former dispensation, t 'every priest stood daily 
ministering ' — no repose, no cessation, a con-» 
♦Ch.viil2. . tVer. 11, 12. 
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tinual struggle to overtake the ever-accumulat- 
ing burden of sin — ' but this Man has mt 
dovm on the right hand of God.' They 
'offered oftentimes the same sacrifices;' He has 
offered * one sacrifice for sins for ever.' Their 
sacrifices ' could never take away sins ; ' His, 
* perfected for ever them that are sanctified.' * By 
the will of God ' which He * came to do,' * we 
are sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Christ once for all.' See then our privileges — 
^ sanctified ' and ' perfected ' ; and that it is in- 
deed so, we have a witness in the coming of the 
Holy Ghost.* For in the old time the promise, as 
already quoted in the 8th chapter, was to this 
effect — * This is the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord ; I 
will put my laws into their hearts, and in their 
minds will I write them : and their sins and 
iniquities will I remember no more.' I appre- 
hend that it is as if he would say, You know that 
the Holy Ghost has indeed written God's laws in 
your hearts and minds ; you cannot but recognise 
this as a fact in your own experience. Take it 
then as the Spirit's witness to you, that your sina 
and iniquities are indeed remembered no more. 

* Ver. 15. 
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The reception of His laws and the remission of 
sins are linked together, for the Spirit cannot 
dwell in an unforgiyen heart ; therefore rejoice 
in this witness of the Spirit confirming through 
your own experience the declaration of the Word, 
that the mighty sacrifice has indeed been accepted 
as sufficient for you. Grasp the truth, and then 
you will clearly see that, there being* ' remission 
of these,' there is truly * no more offering for sin.' 
None other is needed. And this carries us back 
to the suggestion of the 2d verse, thus forming a 
circle of argument. The worshipper in this case 
has now truly and indeed no more conscience 
of sins; and if that be the case, does not the 
sacrifice cease to be offered ) If you then have 
got your hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
as you well may, is it not proof to you that your 
sacrifice has ceased to be offered, and that the 
oblation of Himself once offered was indeed ' a 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world ;' 
that in that He died. He died unto sin once, and 
that being raised from the dead. He dieth no 
more — ^ I am He that liveth, and was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore* ? *' 

• Ver. 18. . 
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" How lovely ! " said Ailie, under her breath. 
They were all silent for a few moments. Then 
Lady Alison spoke. 

" Thank you much, Mr Yorke. I wish some 
of the Eitualists would undertake to expound the 
argument of that chapter, verse by verse, as you 
have done. It would, I should think, show 
them how completely the ground is cut from 
under their feet, not only as regards the present 
use of ceremonies, which were part of a dispensa- 
tion now * taken away,' but also as regards the 
more important error of speaking of the Lord's 
Supper as a sacrifice.'' 

" Yes j — another proof of how closely the two 
things are linked together. These ceremonial 
vagaries are not the harmless product of varieties 
of temperament ; they have a meaning." 

" I recollect," observed Mrs Yorke, " being told 
by an Irish lady of a remark which she had often 
heard in Eoman Catholic circles, ^ Secure Eomish 
ritual, and Eomish doctrine will soon follow.' " 

" Profoundly true," answered her son ; " and 
for that reason I would strenuously resist inno- 
vations in ritual. To myself personally, I must 
say it's a matter of most perfect indifference 
whether I read prayers in my surplice, or arrayed 
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in all the glories of vestments. I don't suppose 
they would hinder my devotion, and I am certain 
they would not aid it. But when one knows the 
doctrines of which they are the visible embodi- 
ment, I must confess than I should rather tremble 
for the results upon my people.'' 

" In my youth," said Mrs Yorke, "I was 
always taught that closed eyes, or eyes fixed on 
one's book, was the posture most likely to tend 
to spirituality of worship ; but things seem to 
be changed now-a-days. For my own part, I 
find that the more I can dispense with the exer- 
cise of my senses, the more fit I am to exercise 
my spirit in the unseen things of God." 

" Yes," remarked Lady Alison, " one knows 
how the closing of the eyes will heighten one's 
enjoyment of music ; the one faculty is not dis- 
tracted by the other. I doubt not that Gk>d 
intends every sense to be consecrated to His ser- 
vice ; but hardly I think as an aid to worship, 
since we are expressly told that it is to be ^ in 
spirit.' I have often wondered at the confusion 
of ideas which has led so many to seek the aid 
of their senses, instead of perceiving that the 
more sensuous anything is, the less purely spiri- 
tual it must necessarily become." 

H 
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'^ When I quoted that text to Claudia," said 
Ailie, ^^ she told me that it was the only verse 
we Protestants had ; so we were driven to make 
the most of it." 

" Supposing it were the only one," replied Mr 
Yorke gravely, " is it therefore less tnie or lesa 
binding upon us ? '' 

Ailie flushed a little. 

" I find out more every day, what a goose I 
have been, Mr Yorke," she answered ; " but it is 
very difficult not to be ashamed of things, when 
they are always spoken of scornfully." 

^f Very — ^until we know their true value. Then 
we may afford, nay, even rejoice, to suffer a little 
shame for them. Our Eitualistic friends would 
say however that their gorgeous ceremonial has 
an aspect Godwards, as well as that which affects 
ourselves or others. I believe many sincerely 
think that they are giving Qod glory by the dis- 
play and offering of costly gifts." 

" I have been much struck lately," said Lady 
Alison, '*by the words with which St Paul at 
Athens supplemented his touching reminiscence 
of Stephen's speech before the Council — * neither 
is He worshipped with men's hands.^ To see 
the form which some persons' devotion takes^ one 
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would gather that the ' neither' had been inserted 
by mistake." 

*' * Richer by far is the heart's adoratioo, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor,' " 

quoted Mrs Yorke. " And yet surely there is a 
sense in which our hands and all our members 
may be yielded to Him in service.*' 

Her son had risen and gone again to the 
window while she was speaking. Now he turned 
round, and with some warmth repeated the pro- 
phetic words : — 

'^ ^ Is not this the fast that I have chosen 1 to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke 1 Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house ? When thou 
seest the naked, that thou cover him ; and that 
thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh.' 
There is employment for our hands. I should 
say that in this way, rather than in any other, 
we may present our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to Gk)d." 

'* There was the box of ointment," suggested 
Ailie. '^ My cousins used to tell me, that with- 
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holding our best from . the worship of Ood, 
with . the excuse that we would rather give it 
to the poor, was being like Judas when he 
murmured.*' 

" I should say it would be so," answered Mr 
Yorke, " if we make the poor an excuse instead 
of a reason. If like Judas we did not devote 
the gifts to them, but kept them for ourselves, 
the two cases would be analogous. Our Lord 
saw through him to the base motive ; and whilst 
vindicating the woman, He also answered, not 
only the words, but the thoughts of Judas. Still 
I have often wondered at the use which has been 
made of the incident by the Ritualists ; for if you 
observe the context, you will see that our Lord 
directly points to the poor as the channel in 
which our offerings of devotion would always be 
free to flow, even when He was gone. * The poor 
always ye have with you ; but Me ye have not 
always.' You understand me, that I do not wish 
for a moment to plead for slovenliness or mean- 
ness of worship. It is surely a duty, as well as 
a happiness, to conduct the worship of God in a 
befitting manner ; and if we are ourselves dwell* 
ing in houses 'ceiled with cedar and painted 
with vermilion/ we should not be content with 
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merely the barest and ugliest necessaries in our 
churches. But I think you see the difference 
between the two principles." 

*•' There was one other thing I wanted to ask," 
said Ailie, ''and that was about our worship 
being a type of the worship of heaven." 

" A type is not a copy," replied Mr Yorke ; 
" nor indeed, so far as I can see, is there a suc- 
cessfiil copy of the scenes described in the Reve- 
lation in the puerile displays of either Eitualism 
or Romanism. It seems to me that external 
resemblance is wholly out of the question, even 
if it were desirable ; but there is one point of 
interior resemblance after which I think we 
may well strive most earnestly — a spirit of intense 
self-forgetful devotion and adoration of God, not 
only for what He is to us, but for what He is in 
Himself. How sublime some of the ascriptions 
of praise are ! * Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory and honour and power; for Thou 
hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they 
are and were created.' I should be inclined to 
think that, if we drop the outer shell entirely out 
of the question, the High Church party have a 
conception of worship, as such, from which 
others might well take a hint. We are too apt 
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to allow our devotions and praises merely to 
circle round and round ourselves/' 

''It is a difficult question/' remarked Lady 
Alison presently, " to know where to draw the 
line in the matter of ceremonial Now to some 
Dissenters I believe your surplice would be a very 
abomination. In my own country too I know 
many who think it bears a strong resemblance to 
the grave-clothes which encumbered Lazarus after 
he was restored to life." 

" There I should say that Christian charity and 
liberty should come to our aid, and remind us that 
it is perfectly impossible for us all to think alike 
on such points ; nor do I suppose it would be desir- 
able. Uniformity is not unity. And I confess I 
think the forest would lose much of its charm if 
every leaf on every tree were the exact counter- 
part of every other leaf on every other tree ; yet 
the same life animates them, the same soil and 
rain nourish them, and the same winds of heaven 
brace them. In the matter of ceremony, I think 
that the decision of our own Articles is very wise and 
scriptural; that every visible Church * hath power 
to decree rites and ceremonies ; ' and that ' it is 
not necessary that traditions and ceremonies be in 
all places one, and utterly alike.' What I do 
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contend against is, that ceremonies should be 
made a vehicle for the conveyance of error ; or 
that either their presence or absence should be 
made a point binding upon men's consciences. 
Then the senses are elevated above the spirit. It 
appears to me, and to the judgment of the Church 
to which I owe obedience, that a surplice is a be- 
fitting garment in which to lead the supplications 
of the congregation ; and it is endeared to me 
both by sentiment and association ; but I don't 
find that my devotion is in any way affected by 
its absence, when I go down to our little Wednes- 
day evening service in my coat ; nor am I dis- 
posed to quarrel with my brethren in other com- 
munions who prefer to minister in their ordinary 
dress. It is the custom of their Church or 
country ; and though I prefer my own ways for 
myself, I have not the slightest disposition to 
interfere with theirs, or to contend that either is, 
in the abstract, superior or inferior to the other.*' 
''You hinted at a thought which has often 
dwelt in my mind, when you spoke of the harm 
of making either the presence or absence of cere- 
monial a point of conscience," said Lady Alison. 
*' I have sometimes felt that there is as much of 
the essence of Eitualism, which I suppose is an 
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undue attention to externals, in insisting on the 
absence of form, as in insisting on its presence. 
It is only another phase of formality." 

'^ Quite so, with this one great difference, that 
the principle lying at the bottom of each is widely 
different ; but one trembles for a mind which be- 
comes much occupied with externals. After we 
' have known Gk)d, why should we tarn again to 
be in bondage to weak and beggarly elements V " 

" We have had rather a controversial evening," 
said Lady AHson, as they prepared to leave. 
'^ But I am sure Ailie will thank you for it, as I 
do myself." 

Mr Yorke took Ailie's hand very kindly. 
** Lady Alison tells me," he said, " that you have 
been troubled by these things. Let me advise 
you to search your Bible upon the subject, and 
to inquire of the Lord. If it is merely a question 
of books and opinions, one may think one thing, 
and another, another. But there is a final court 
of appeal — * To the law and to the testimony.' 
Don't be afraid to appeal to that. You know we 
have a Divine Interpreter to expound it to us. 
5 He shall teach you all things.' Gk)od night. 
God bless you." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

" The offering of Christ once made ia that perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual; and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin, but that alone." 

— Art. XXXI. 

A FEW mornings afterwards, Ailie was arranging 
flowers in the drawing-room, when Mr Yorke 
came in through the open window. 

'^ Good morning, Miss Lockhart." 

Ailie started. 

"Oh, Mr Yorke, I didn't hear you come in. 
Good morning. How sorry Lady Alison will be 
to miss you. She has gone into the village to 
see poor Mrs Burton, who sent for her ; and she 
said she thought very likely she shouldn't be 
home till lunch." 

"Then I daresay you will kindly give her a 
message from me, or rather from my mother, for 
it was chiefly as a messenger I came. She would 
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be much obliged if the next time Lady Alison 
has a spare afternoon, she would be so good as 
to devote it to the discussion of some matters 
connected with the Mothers' Meeting. If it is 
convenient to Lady Alison, my mother would 
come over to-morrow afternoon." 

** 1 11 tell her," said AiUe. " I don't think she 
has any engagement." 

" Do you make a much longer stay, Miss Lock- 
hart T' 

'^ Longer than I thought when I came. 
My cousins expected me again this week; but 
only this morning I had a letter to say that one 
of their servants is ill with scarlatina ; and so, as 
I am not to go back to Mayfields, Lady Alison 
says she shall keep me here a little longer ; but 
my aunts have already written to say they want 
me home again." 

'* I 'm sorry for the illness. I trust it may not 
prove serious; but scarlatina is a dreadful thing.'* 

" My cousin says that it 's only a mild form ; 
and somehow I can't help feeling very thankful 
that I am not going back." 

" You were afraid of yourself V said Mr Yorke, 
kindly. 

" I don't think I should have believed what 
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was told me again; but Mr Yorke, it's hard 
work fighting." 

He smiled at the childlike words. 

" I thought," he said, more gravely, " that we 
were called to ' endure hardness, as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ/ " 

'' But I am afraid I was not a good soldier." 

^'An untrained one, no doubt; but you are 
learning the use of your weapons here ; and when 
you have proved them once or twice you will not 
fear so much. It 's strange that Christians should 
so often feel and act as though they were the 
weaker side." 

^'May I ask you about something else, Mr 
Yorke ] " 

** With pleasure ; anything you please." 

" I wanted you to talk to me about the way in 
which the Eitualists speak of the Communion as 
being a sacrifice. You just mentioned it the other 
evening, and I hoped you were going to say some- 
thing about it, and then we got talking of some- 
thing else.'' 

'* I am glad you have asked me, Miss Lock- 
hart; it's a point of no small importance. In- 
deed I think it is the key of the whole position; 
if that falls, all must fall with it eventually. 
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For to what end is the multiplication of cere- 
monies, if there be no Christ upon the altar? 
Where is the right of the clergy to the name of 
priests ? All these things stand or fall together." 

" I have been reading those chapters in 
Hebrews again and again," said Ailie ; " and it 
seems to me that nothing can be clearer. But you 
know, they say that the priest is only doing on 
earth what Christ does in heaven ; that He is con- 
tinually offering Himself to God." 

" I can only refer you to the Bible again, Miss 
Lockhart. I daresay I may use this one. See here." 

" Ailie took the book and read — * Nor yet that 
He should offer Himself often^ * Mr Yorke, how 
wonderful the Bible is ! This might have been 
written to settle this very point." 

** I have no doubt it was,'' answered Mr Yorke, 
smiling. ** Yon mustn't forget that the Bible 
was intended to be a living word, and not a dead 
letter, for all time. What Christ's present work 
is, is stated with great simplicity of language in 
the 7th chapter : * He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them. ' And by the way, the 27th 
verse of that chapter says very distinctly, that 
He * needeth not daily to offer up sacrifice, for this 

* Heb. ix. 27. 
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He did once, when He offered up Himself/ 
Again in the 9th chapter, we are told that He 
has entered * into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the presence of God for us,' not to slay Him- 
self afresh, but as our Substitute, to show Him- 
self as having passed through death, and having 
been raised again, * because it was not possible 
that He should be holden of it.' Now you know 
why ' it was not possible T " 

" Because He had power to take His own life 
again V 

" Yes ; but it was not that I meant. Suppose 
a man to be imprisoned for a certain crime; 
when his term of imprisonment is completed, is it 
possible for the law to hold him captive any 
longer 1 " 

" No," said Ailie quickly, her eyes brightening. 

" Did He not go down to the grave because 
our sins were upon Him, and come forth again 
because the atonement was complete? If you 
turn to the last verse of the 4th chapter of Romans, 
you wiU see the matter very clearly stated." 

Ailie read — 

*' * Who was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification.' " 

" Yes. The word translated ' for * might, with 
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equal correctness, have been rendered ' througV 
or ^ because of/ which I' think makes the mean- 
ing of the passage more readily understood. 
And now see what is taught : that because of our 
sins He was delivered unto death; because of 
our justification, through its having been accom- 
plished, He was raised again. I do not think it 
was in order to our justification that He rose, 
but in consequence of it, and of course also as a 
proof of it. The captive was set free because the 
law had no further claim upon Him." 

*' How beautiful ! " 

'^ Yes j ' thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift.' And with this light, one can more fully 
understand what His appearance before God 
must be. One can picture the joy and satis- 
faction with which the righteous Father must 
look upon Him — His ' Beloved Son, in Whom 
He is well pleased ' more than ever now, since He 
has finished the work which He gave Him to do. 
But if I remember, on the other hand, that 
when in the moment of sacrifice our sins were 
laid upon Him, God hid His face from Him, 
so that He had cause to cry, ' Why hast Thou 
forsaken Me 9 ' I cannot imagine that the sight 
of a continued repetition of that sacrifice could 
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give any pleasure to Ood, even if its repetition 
were possible. The thing is anomalous. Death 
could not touch Him, excepting as He was the 
Sin-bearer. Therefore, if there is to be a con- 
tinual repetition of the sacrifice of His death, 
there must be a continual presentation of sin in 
the sight of God ; but I read that He came to 
^put away sin,'* to ' make an end of sin, and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness.' "t 

Ailie did not speak ; so he went on. 

'' Then as regards ourselves. A bleeding victim 
may indeed atone for sin ; but if He be still a 
victim, how do I know that His sacrifice is 
accepted ? Nay, if 1 see a man still undergoing 
punishment, I naturally conclude that the law is 
not yet satisfied. Truly, ' if Christ be not risen, 
our faith is vain ; we are yet in our sins.' " 

** But then, Mr Yorke, I don't think they would 
deny the resurrection." 

** By no means; I did not mean to imply that. 
Only don't you see that all the facts of His life 
and death are also doctrines I I mean this. The 
fact of His death gives us the doctrine of a satis- 
faction made for our sins ; the fact of His resur- 
rection gives the doctrine that that satisfaction is 
♦ Heb. ix. 26. f Dan. ix. 21 
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sufficient and accepted. Bat if He needs to be 
continually ofifering Himself afresh in heaven, 
what can we conclude but that His satisfaction 
is incomplete, and consequently our justification 
is unfinished ? Though we may hold the fact of 
His resurrection, we are compelled to drop the 
doctrine which is linked with it ; and so far as 
that event relates to ourselves, virtually He is 
not risen. You see the Kitualists involve them- 
selves in a good many difficulties." 

*^ Indeed they do. It sometimes used to seem 
to me as if my cousins were in a fog, and brought 
me into it too." 

** I think it 's hardly needful for us to go into 
the question of the physical impossibility of a 
continual repetition of the sacrifice ; because of 
course anything can be accepted by faith, or, I 
should rather say, credulity. But think of the 
moral impossibility. We are distinctly told 
that ' by one ofifering, He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified,' and that He came 
to ' put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.' 
That He; accomplished this is witnessed, not only 
by His dying words, ' It is finished,' but also by 
the fact of His resurrection. Consequently it would 
appear to me to be morally impossible that He 
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should eyer die again ; and unless there is deaths 
there is no sacrifice/' 

" * Christ being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more/" repeated Ailie. 

" Precisely so. There is yet another considera^ 
tion. The * priest,' though he may oflTer what he 
supposes to be the Victim, does not even pretend 
to slay Him ; and yet how minute the directions 
are as to the blood-shedding of the Victim, 
* Without shedding of blood is no remission of 
sins.' Mind, it's not 'oflfering,' but 'shedx 
ding.' Under the former dispejisation, blood 
had to be freshly shed — a new life plain — for each 
sacrifice. So that unless the blood be shed there 
is no remission ; and we are just thrown bac^ 
upon that one great sacrifice, when He literally 
and actually poured out His blood for us. K 
that was sufficient to buy our redemptiop, i^hal; 
need is there of any further sacrifice ? \t it wa^ 
not, no true sacrifice is now possible to us ; we 
are of all men most miserable. 

" One thing more I think I may say," Mr 
Yorke went on, after a minute's thought, '* and 
that is, that if you are to have a sacrifice, you must 
have a sacrificing priest. Now, as I was saying 
the other night, the priesthood of Aaron passed 
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away with the Dispensation of the Law.* * Per* 
fection was not under the Levitical priesthood ; 
therefore there was need that another priest should 
arise after the order of Melchisedec^ who is mad^ 
after the power qf an endless life, and therefore 
has an \]^nchangeable or intransmissible priest- 
hood. There i£f no room for other priests^ since 
it is witnessed of Him that He liveth."* 
** -/Vnd yet tl^ey call themselves priests." 
" And a monstrous assumption it is ! Do 
you know, Miss Lockhsfirt, that among all the 
names which are givep to the different orders in 
the Christian Church in the New Testament, that 
of Priest is never once used. * Bishops,' * pres* 
^yters,* ' deacons,' they are called, but never 
t pyiesfs.' " 
"Then in t^ePy^yer-book, what does that mean 1" 
** It is nothing more than the contraction of 
|ihe word * presbyter ' or ^Ider ; that is all. Ah 
JHQ, l^iss Ijockhaiii ; depend upon it, neither the 
Bible, nor the Prayer-book, nor common sense, 
npr spi4tuality, will support Eitualism. But I 
think I must be goipg now. Remember me very 
kindly to Lady Alison.*' 

" Good-bye, Mr Yorke, and thank you so much." 

♦ Heb. vii. II, xvi. 24. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

" I can tell to my Gk>d all I know of my failing nature ; 
and beseech Him to read that part of it which I cannot 
decipher, but can yet feel.'* 

— Lady Catherine Long, 

'' I HAVE had such a splendid long talk with Mr 
Yorke, Lady Alison," she said^ an hour or so 
afterwards, when they met at lunch. " How 
wise he is ! *' 

" Indeed he is." 

" And so kind. I really think " Ailie 

hesitated and laughed. ** I was going to say 
something very silly — ^that if I went to confession, 
I should think he would not be very formidable ; 
but I don't know, either. I don't think he would 
let one trifla Lady Alison, what do you think of 
confession? Don't you think it's very bad] " 
. "I must go back to my old recipe for you, 
Ailie, Try and find the fragment of truth, if 
there be one, which has run wild into this error.'* 

" You must find it for me. Lady Alison, 
please." 
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" Well, though I could find no words to ex- 
press my detestation of the confessional, I think 
that we, as Protestants, have in our recoil gone 
so far as to deprive ourselves in a great measure 
of what was I suppose the original intention of 
the institution. Remember, I don't regret in the 
very slightest degree the sweeping measures 
which abolished the whole thing ; but I mean that 
our present habits make it, as a rale, extremely 
difficult for people to obtain the individual help 
of those who are set over them in the Lord. I 
have known many persons in deep anxiety and 
perplexity about their salvation, or their Christian 
experience, or their duty in some special conjunc- 
ture, to whom the advice of some able and ex- 
perienced Christian would have been invaluable; 
but then the difficulty was, how to obtain it. At 
such times people are apt to be morbidly re* 
served ; they shrink as from the touching of a 
wound; and though they would gladly avail 
themselves of their clergyman's help, they can't 
bear to risk the remarks which, in many circles, 
would probably follow anything so unusual." 

*' But you wouldn't have people go to confes- 
sion. Lady Alison ? " 

*' Most assuredly not ; but there is a difference 
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between wishing for that, and wishing to facilitate 
communion between clergy and people in special 
cases. I remember being very much interested 
by a book which was published two or three years 
ago, in which it was told how the Rector, feeling 
this need, appointed a certain hour in each week 
at which it was known that he would be in the 
yestry. People came upon all sorts of errands : 
old ladies with their pension papers for his signa- 
ture, applicants for situations or recommenda- 
tions, and often those who would ask to speak 
with him alone. In such a case he would leave 
the other business in the hands of one of his 
curates, and probably walk up and down the broad 
aisle of the church. No one thought it odd, or 
made remarks; and thus there was an oppor- 
tunity for private intercourse without many of 
the ordinary difficulties or objectiona" 

" What a capital plan." 

*^ As a rule, I think our communion is worse off 
than many in this respect. I am quite aware that 
class-meetings among the Dissenters are liable 
to abuse, yet still, what is free from this lia- 
bility ? And I can't but think that in the hands 
of a wise and discreet minister, some such means 
of intercourse between himself and the indit 
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vidaal members of his flock may be a means of 
great blessing. As it is, while I would not for 
a moment undervalue the power of the public 
preaching of the Word, I don't think our indi- 
vidual needs are sufficiently recognised practically. 
We really get to be ashamed of its being supposed 
that we have any Christian experience, or con- 
flicts, or wants ; and our habits have fenced round 
any intercourse of this kind with so many diffi- 
culties, that I very much question whether the 
good which is attained by it at present is not 
greatly lessened by the morbid excitement which 
can hardly fail to accompany so great an eflfort. 
If it were a recognised thing, all this would be 
obviated; and I should think that the confes- 
sional is simply the full-grown abuse of a desira 
to meet this need." 

** Lady Alison, you are very charitable." 
" I desire to be so, mty dear. Remember you 
are very strongly prejudiced against the whole 
thing, from having seen its abuse ; and no won- 
der. But as I said to you when you were first 
here, I believe the best way of arming yourself 
against these errors is by trying to discover the 
grain of truth which is connected with them. 
Then you have no longer an indistinct sense of 
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good and evil mixed up together, which para^ 
Ijses your arm, for fear you should strike the 
good ; but you have sifted that out and placed 
it on one side, and are free to combat the error. 
As to the practice of confessing one's sins to a fel- 
low-creature by way of a religious jexercise, I think 
it is utterly repulsive to the dictates of both nature 
and grace. What did your cousins advance in 
support of the practice?" 

'^ Generally that verse about confessing our 
faults one to another/' 

'^ Exactly ; but in that case, since it is ' one to 
another,' the priest should confess his faults to 
the penitent ; and certainly not one word is said 
of priestly absolution. No, I believe that that 
verse simply has reference to the offences which 
we may commit one towards another; for did 
you never observe that though St James has been 
speaking of sins in the previous verse, he now 
leaves that word, and speaks of faults I It may 
possibly refer also to special cases in which, when 
seeking the prayers and advice of another, we are 
]M>UBd in common honesty to confess .frankly 
wherein we have gone astray; but I should 
think that such cases are rare, and certainly 
confession is worse than useless unless it be for 
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some practical purpose. Of coarse confession to 
Qod is needful, whether it be a question of tins or 
fdtUts. If one person has injured another, and 
that other suspects or knows it, it is perfectly im- 
{)k>ssible for the two to be on easy terms, whilst 
the unconf essed offence remains as a barrier 
between them. If they are eyer to be one again 
it must be remoyed, and that can only be by 
confession, or as we say, by haying it out. 
The confession cannot repair the actual wrong, 
but it removes its memory from between the 
two. In the same way, if we are conscious of 
sin against God, we cannot really be at one 
i^ith Him, till we have taken it and laid it before 
£tim; not before a fellow-creature, but before 
Him. If you had offended me, I don't see how 
your confessing your fault to one of the seryants 
would remove thebarrier between us. I should say 
that such a course of action rather savoured of the 
' voluntary humility' which is the result of being 
* puffed up by a fleshly mind.' And if you haye 
sinned against Gfod, your confession is due to 
Himself. I don't wish to speak lightly, but it 
does seem to me an extraordinary thing that God 
should be supposed to be incapable of receiving 
a confession, unless it be made through the me- 
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dium of a man. I am afraid the tendency of all 
this is to make Him a mere Idea, instead of a 
living, acting Eeality with Whom we may ' have 
to do.' But then you know there are other 
offences which are committed, not only against 
Him, but also against our fellow-creatures; and the 
Word is very explicit concerning these. ^ If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift' But that confession is to be 
made for a definite purpose — that of reconciliation, 
and direct to Hhy brother,' not to the priest. 
Neither is it made for the purpose of atoning for 
your fault — for that there is but one atonement — 
but simply because in the very nature of things 
you cannot be at peace either with God or your 
brother so long as unconfessed sin lies between you 
and them. Unless this practical end be served 
by confession I do not see the use of it." 

*' Buth used to tell me that it was pride which 
made me declare I never would confess, and that 
one great use of confession was to humble one." 

" My dear, I am not fond of the expression, ' a 
proper pride ; ' but if there be such a thing, I be- 
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lieve your feeling was it. The womanly feelings 
which God himself has given you, are meant to 
guide you in such a matter/' 

'' But/' said Ailie, flushing a little, '' Ruth 
used to say that grace ought to subdue nature in 
all cases/' 

" Then I can only say that she is not of St 
Paul's mind. I wonder if you ever noticed the 
appeal which he makes to nature in discussing 
the question of women's dress : — ' Doth not even 
nature itself teach you 1 ' I dwell upon that 
question with great pleasure sometimes; there 
is sometliing so human in it I grant you that 
grace must elevate nature, but I don't think it 
need crush it. You know there is a wide field 
of emotions and powers which are not in them- 
selves either good or bad, but simply human, 
though capable of being excited to good or eviL 
Among these I should class the womanly reserve, 
which would make you recoil from what I can 
only call the degradation of a confessional God 
has implanted that human feeling in your nature.'' 

*^ But ought it to be crushed ) " She spoke 
eagerly and earnestly. The subject had evidently 
been discussed with no little warmth, and was a 
painful one. 
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** I can imagine cases, dear, in which it would 
need to be restrained. Suppose for instance that 
a person in spiritual distress confided that distress 
to you, and you knew that by telling of a similar 
experience of your own, you might be able to point 
out the way of peace and safety. Tn that case, I 
should think it would be a plain duty to over- 
come one's natural reserve for the practical pur- 
pose of helping another — 'comforting him,' in 
fact, *with the comfort wherewith you yourself are 
comforted of God ; ' for you know our experience 
is not given us merely for our own use, but for 
the edifying of the body of Christ, as occasion 
may offer. But unless in some such case, I think 
nature itself might teach you." 

" Oh, I am so glad you say so,*' said Ailie, with 
a sigh of relief. 

'* It 's a strange thing too that the censure 
of a man should be so far more humbling to us 
than that of God. I grant that it is so ; but it 
appears to me that the tendency of confession ia 
evil, in fostering that very spirit of which our 
Lord spoke so solemnly, when He said, * How 
can ye believe, which receive honour one of 
another V It is merely the reverse side of the 
same thing when we teach ourselves to dread 
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the blame of man more than the blame of 
God." 

^' I can understand its making one feel more 
ashamed of oneVself/' said Ailie^ colouring. 

'' It should not do so, and would not if we 
realised the presence of God in our confessions to 
Him. I very much doubt too whether the shame 
which is produced in an earthly confessional 
is a healthy shame. Did you never think that 
there would be the reflection of the same moral 
imperfection in the one to whom you spoke ? " 

Ailie flushed. 

'' I think that is the worst of it all, Lady 
Alison. I never could get over that." 

« And I hope you never will, darUng. We 
are only safe in confessing to Him Who, whilst 
truly Man to sympathise, is yet ' separate from: 
sinners.' And not only must the practice of 
confession be injurious to ourselves, but I wonder 
if it never strikes those who uphold it, how 
much harm they must necessarily be doing to 
their confessor. No human heart is pure enough 
to receive the constant • confession of sin un- 
tainted ; and I am afraid the tendency of the con- 
fessional is by no means ^ that sin might become 
exceeding sinful* " 
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" You mean that one would get aecuBtomed 
to sin 1 " 

** I do. I doubt whether the contemplation of 
sin ever does anything but unmixed harm, unless 
it be in the secret presence of Him whose awful 
purity can shame it away. You know we be- 
come assimilated to that upon which we feed, 
either physically or mentally. If we * behold the 
glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same 
image ; ' and the reverse is equaily true." 

" I remember Euth once quoted to me about 
the people in the Acts who ' came and confessed, 
and showed their deeds.' "* 

^' Yes ; but it distinctly says that that was 
* before all men/ not in the privacy of a confes- 
sional j moreover, it was once for all, not as a 
continued exercise. What I should gather from 
their case is, that when persons have been noto-* 
rious and open sinners, an open renunciation of 
their sin is required of them. Their deeds 
had been comnutted not only against God, but 
against the community among whom they dwelt, 
and very rightly they sought the forgiveness of 
tl^at community. It was l^e same wi^h ^chsua. ; 

♦ActB^ix. 18,19. 
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he liad troubled the Lord's host, and he had to 
confess how he had wronged them. But I see no 
point of comparison between the two things. Had 
your cousins any other plea for the practice) *' 

'* I don't think so — ^not from the Bible at least. 
There 's what the Prayer-book says in the Com- 
munion service." 

*' Tes. How wise and liberal the Eeformers 
were ! They saw the need of which I was speak- 
ing just now, and provided for it ; but you see 
they speak of it as the resource of a special need. 
I believe there are some cases in which such a 
confession of sin may be useful : for instance, if 
the one whom we have injured be beyond our 
reach, or if our confession to him would involve 
others beside ourselves ; but I should hope that 
no poor creature is in a chronic state of such dis* 
quietude as to be unable to pacify his conscience, 
without an habitual resort to these means. If 
he were, I can only say that * the discreet and 
learned minister ' would probably be but a poor 
herald of the gospel." 

" Then Lady Alison, about being absolved 1 " 

" It 's miserable work," said the old lady, 
" to think of having to keep the burden of one's 
sins till a fellow-creature is at liberty to release 
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ti8 from it. The whole system seems framed to 
keep us from personal dealings with our loving 
Saviour. ' What need have we of any human 
voice when we have heard Him saying to us, 

* Thy sins be forgiven thee ; go and sin no more 1 ' 
After I have heard that I don't need to keep the 
burden of sin till a priest repeats it to me; though 
I do indeed feel the comfort and beauty of hear- 
ing, after our public confession, how freely * Ha 
pardoneth and absolveth ' us. But I think that 
is a very different thing to private confession and 
absolution as a practice." 

• '* But what the book which they gave me — ^the 
little Prayer-book — said was, that it was ' through 
the ministry of the Priest that the most precious 
blood of Christ cleansed me.' " 

** Will you support that statement by a verse 
from the Bible ? " 

" I can't," said Ailie, with great good-wilL 
^^ But oh dear me, how wicked it is for people to 
say such things ! " 

"And how foolish it is of girls who have been 
well taught to believe them ! " 

" Ah, but I didn't quite believe that ; only it '» 
so confusing when one is told the same thing 
over and over again continually. Then too yott 
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know, there are the Terses about retaining and 
remitting sins." 

<* That is a long subject/' returned Lady Alison, 
'^ and there are several explanations of it. The 
one which commends itself most to my mind is 
one with which I met only lately, in a tract by 
Mr Gordon Furlong.* As nearly as I remember, 
his view is this : — ^The commission which was 
given by our Lord to His apostles, was ' to hind 
and to loose,* As the Father had sent Him, even 
so He sent them ; for their commission was the 
same as His, which was ' to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and so proclaim (preach) liberty (or 
loosing) to the captives.' In this work His life 
was spent, and in sending them forth on the same 
errand, He cheered them by telling them that the 
broken in heart whom they bound up, God 
bound up ; that the captives whom they loosed, 
God loosed. Then Mr Furlong goes on to say, 
that the Greek word which is translated * remit,' 
in the 20th of St John, is invariably translated 
* leave,' 4eft,' *let alone/ or 'loose,' in other places, 
and quotes Hamilton's translation, which is, ' Of 
whom ye should dismiss the sins, they have 

* " Peter's Keys." By Gordon Furlong, Esq. Pub- 
lished by Shaw & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
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been dismissed to them ; of whom ye may retain, 
they have been retained.' Then he says, If 
preaching the Gospel gave liberty and freedom, 
and dismissed or loosed the sins of the sonl who 
receives it, would not the effect of not preaching 
it be to withhold freedom, and to retain the ains 
of the unsaved t Our Lord never retained the 
sins of any, because He never withheld the testi- 
mony which opens the prison to them who ate 
bound ; but if His servants, through whom He 
now speaks, neglect to proclaim His salvation, 
they are guilty of the blood of others. ' If thou 
givest not warning, the same wicked man shall 
die in his iniquity, but his blood will I require at 
thine hand.' Just as if you were charged with a 
royal pardon to two condemned criminals, and 
whilst delivering it to the one, you were to 
neglect the other. The one would be freed ; as 
regards the other, you would have retained his 
condemnation. It seems to me a very striking, 
and certainly a very practical explanation ; but I 
don't know whether I have made it as clear as 
the tract itself does. I must try and find you a 
copy." 

" It 's certainly very much clearer to me than 
it ever was before, Lady Alison ; but I should 
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like to have the book, please. One forgets so 
soon. Then about the absolutions in the Prayer- 
book — I suppose they just mean that ? " 

** I believe so. They are the simple declara- 
tions of the gospel terms of God's forgiveness, 
iauthoritatively declared by the minister as the 
preacher of the oracles of Qod. In the case of 
the Visitation of the sick, it is expressed in 
specially direct and personal terms, in considera* 
tion^ I should imagine, for the weakness and 
anxiety of the sufferer. I believe they are no 
more than the official form of the same act which 
you or I may perform, when we quietly tell a 
troubled soul how freely and frankly our God 
forgives. But my darling, I see thee arriage 
coming round ; so we must stop talking." 



CHAPTER IX. 

" He lod them forth by the right way." 

The last evening of Ailie's visit had come. She 
was sitting in her favourite place on the rug at 
Lady Alison's feet, when she spoke again of the 
subjects which had engrossed so much of their 
conversation. 

" Lady Alison, there 's one thing which I never 
can understand, and that is, how the Eitualista 
can be so wrong when there is so much real good- 
ness about them. Just think how intensely in 
earnest they are." 

" You remind me, Ailie, of an old pensioner 
whom I used to visit at one time. He's been 
dead now many a year. A good old man he 
was, but I think sometimes a little severe in his 
judgments, and certainly very forcible in his ex- 
pression of them. He was condemning some one 
very severely one day, and I suggested that at all 
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events they were very much in earnest. * Hoot, 
my leddy/ he answered, ^ an' the deil himsel' is 
vera much in earnest.' " 

They both laughed. 

" The old man was right, dear. You know 
there may be earnestness in a bad cause as well 
as in a good one. To be very sincerely in earnest 
about a thing, is no proof that it is right. But 
at the same time, I honour the devotion of some 
of that party, as I would wherever I saw it if only 
it is for good ends. Only pray don't run away 
with the idea that devotion and earnestness 
are in any way confined to them ; for I am con- 
vinced that there is as much, if not far more 
Christian work done by those of other shades 
of thought. Did you ever consider that the 
principles of the two parties naturally lead 
the devotion of the one into channels where it 
displays itself, and that of the other into those 
which run deep, and wide too, but which are 
not so easily recognisable 7 Any one can see a 
huge church, a staff of clergy, and a sisterhood ; 
but it is not every one who would notice the 
quiet transformation of souls and lives and house- 
holds which is infinitely more precious in the 
sight of God." 
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'^Yes; there's a great deal in that. Lady 
Alison, yon always take one down to the prin<* 
dples of things." 

** I don't know any other satisfactory way of 
estimating their true worth." 

'' I wish you knew Ruth," said Ailie, presently. 
^* I cannot make her out I shonld so like to 
know what you would think of her." 

'' I believe, my dear, that there are many who 
will never be anything but enigmas to us ; but 
from all you have told me of her, I imagine that 
I should look upon her very much as one would 
upon those rare saintly members of the Eomish 
Church whom one expects to meet in heaven — 
saved, not tkrough their distinctive doctrines, but 
in ipUe of them. It is quite possible, I think, 
for the heart to cling to a living Saviour, whilst 
the mind is in a most unenlightened state. But 
don't think that I wish to excuse doctrinal errors. 
Even St John, the very apostle of love, said, ' If 
a man come unto you, and bring not this doc 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God speed.' Falsity of doctrine was. no 
trifle to him, and it should not be so to us. All 
I mean is, that one should seek for grace to 'dis' 
cem things that differ,' and endeavour to look 
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upon those who are in error as Qod looks u^on 
them — condemning their errors, but judging 
themselves not harshly, but lovingly and humbly. 
It always seems to me such a fatal mistake to 
put such a person as it were into disgrace. I 
have often seen it done; and my thoughts go 
then to the young ruler of whom it is said, that 
at the very time when he was in grievous error 
about both his own state and the plan of salva- 
tion, ' Jesns beholding him, laved him.' I am 
sure that there is no surer way of getting people 
out of the depths of error than by * loving them 
out of the pit of corruption.' Oh ! if we could 
but hate sin as Jesus hated it, then we could 
love sinners as He loved them. But I sometimes 
think that one reason why we condemn people 
hardly and sweepingly, is because we know that 
we dare not look at their failings apart from all 
accessories, lest we should find the same fault 
reproduced under a different manifestation in 
ourselves. We know that we are free from the 
particular development which they exhibit, and 
therefore condemn that, because we dare not risk 
the judgment which we might have to pass upon 
ourselves if we sought for the hidden principle. 
Above all, Ailie, let us seek for truth however 
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Btern or severe it may be. ' The Father seeketh 
such to worship Him.' " 

" That's such a solemn text." • 

'^ It is. I Ve often thought it is just the New 
Testament form of the second commandment, 
whose special sphere is the spii^Uucdity of' the 
worship of God. All these innovations are just 
inMngements of its spirit. Ah, how well we 
may pray, * Write this Thy law in our hearts, we 
beseech Thee." 

^' You know so much about it all, Lady Alison. 
I wish I knew half so much." 

" May you never have half so much need to 
know, dear child. This thing has cut me very 
very deeply. Shall I tell you the story of a life 
that was almost blighted by it, Ailie ) " 

** If you don't mind ; if it won't hurt you," 
she answered, as a look of pain passed over the 
ealm face. 

*^ No, oh no I It is all past now, long since, 
and I can praise my good God for even that 
sorrow. It was my son^ Ailie, my own only 
son " 

She stopped to unfasten one side of the large 
gold locket which was her only ornament, and 
showed Ailie the miniature of a young man, grave 
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and thoughtful lookiDg, with deep-set earnest 
eyes. 

" The other is my dear husband," she added, 
opening the reverse spring before returning the 
locket to its chain. "No, they are not much 
like each other; and the father looks almost 
younger than the son. I was not so many years 
older than you are when I lost him. However, 
to tell you about my boy. Of course he had 
been brought up in the good old faith of his 
fathers; and though I can hardly say that there 
was all in him which I should have liked to see^ 
Btill there was enough to make me very thankful ; 
and I hoped and believed that he had reaUy given 
his heart to Gk>d. I don't know, even now, that 
he had not. So far as I saw, he never had a 
thought of these High Church doctrines till he 
went to Oxford ; but before he had been there 
very long, I began to feel uneasy about him. It 
was one of those peculiarly constituted minds, 
AUie, for which the glory of obedience has such 
a wonderful fascination. I often wished in those 
sad times that he had chosen his father's pro- 
fession, for I thought that the discipline of the 
army might have met that phase of mind and 
satisfied it, without touching the liberty of his 
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BOuL He would have revelled in the honour of 
marching to certain death, or better still, stand- 
ing to meet it, if he had been commanded to do 
either. I have seen him look almost inspired 
sometimes, when speaking about the Birkenhead.*^ 

" What was that r* 

^'Ah, you would not remember. It was a 
good many years ago. It was a troop-ship which 
was lost at sea, and amidst all the horrors of a 
wreck, discipline was never lost for one moment. 
And after the women and children had been sent 
away in the boats, the men formed up as on 
parade, and went down in utter silence, and in 
unbroken ranks." 

" How splendid I '' cried AOie. 

** It was. I think I can see my son telling the 
story now. Then too he was devoted to music 
and art, and even from his childhood, had always 
had an extraordinary liking for symbolism. 
When he was quite a boy, he would discover 
hidden meanings in all sorts of things. 'Of 
course all this predisposed him to Ritualism, or 
Tractarianism, as it was then called ; and I can 
assure you no pains were spared to lead him into 
it. Just at the time when I began to be seriously 
anxious it happened, most unfortunately as it 
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iBeemed to me, that I received an urgent entreaty 
.from one of my sisters to go to her in the south 
of France, where she was watching her only 
daughter through her dying iUness. O Ailie, 
I was sorely perplexed. It seemed so needful 
that I should be near my son, and yet she was so 
helpless herself^ poor thing, and the dear girl 
suffering so much, that I felt I must go j and 
then I stayed on and on till she was gone, and 
afterwards nursed her poor mother through a 
long illness ; and it was nearly two years before 
I was home again. I think it was almost the 
darkest mystery of that dark time, why I should 
have been taken away from him, and kept away 
so long. I do not see it clearly now^ but I do 
see God's light shining about it, and I am con- 
tent to wait, for I know I shall h^ve it all 
explained before very long." 

'* But didn't you write to him 1 " 

"Yes of course, I wrote constantly. But 
you know writing is a poor substitute for per- 
sonal influence. Perhaps even that would have 
made no difference ; but I fancied it might. At 
all events^ though his letters had prepared me 
for a good deal, I can never tell any one what 
that coming home was, when I actually saw the 
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terrible change. No one but a mother could 
imagine "what it waa to me, or the sorrows of the 
next few years. I think I did feel at last as if 
God had forgotten to be gracious, when month 
after month went by, and there seemed to be no 
answer to my ceaseless prayer for him. As far 
as I could see, God took no heed to the matter^ 
He was allowed to go on in his own way, only 
becoming more and more saturated with the doc- 
trines of his party; and the very love which wad 
between us only added to our pain. Well, at 
last the Lord's hand touched him. He was disap- 
pointed in his dearest hope. He found that the 
one whom for years he had loved best on earth, 
had no such car0 for him. I shall never forget 
how, in the midst of all my own trouble about it, 
a hope sprang up in my heart that this was the 
beginning of a change." 

" But surely she must have treated him very 
badly." 

. ** No, no ; it was never her fault, Ailie," said 
the old lady, with a sudden impulse, as she took 
the upturned face between her hands, and gazed 
at it with a look of love which was meant more 
for another than for her, ** Ailie, it was your own 
dear mother." 
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"My mother !" 

" Yes. You know now why she Is so dear to me, 
and why my heart warmed to you the moment I 
saw you And felt almost as if she had come back to 
me. She and my boy had been very much to- 
gether from the time she was quite a child, foi^ 
she and my two little girls were friends, though 
she was a good deal younger than he was. I had 
always wished that it might be, though I had no 
idea how deeply set the desire was in his own 
heart ; nor I believe had she the slightest thought 
of his purpose. Of course after the change in Mm, 
I tried not to think about it, and discouraged 
their meeting. However when she was about 
eighteen, they were together for* some time at the 
house of a friend, and he spoke to her, never 
doubting her assent ; and then found out his mis^ 
take. It was not her fault, poor child. She had 
notTliscovered till too late that he cared for her ; 
and before he spoke she had seen your father, and 
that entirely prevented her thinking of my son. 
Well, not to make too long a story of it, though 
it was so slow as to be hardly visible, I felt from 
that time that the change had begun. It would 
take too long to tell you all the steps of the way 
in which the Lord led him ; but He brought him 
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out utterly free, and just filled with the con* 
straining love of Christ. I think the year after 
that was enough recompense to me, and more 
than enough, for all the sorrow that had gone 
before. How he toiled for his Master ! and oh, 
so differently to what it had been before, when 
he was fettered and trammelled, though I be- 
lieve heartily desiring to do God service. I don't 
know that I ever saw such ' living to the Lord ;' 
and when death came, that was 'dying to the 
liord,' too." 

" Don't tell me, Lady Alison, if it pains you.*' 

" I don't know that I could tell you, my child. 
He took a fever when visiting in Damley, and 
when it left him, there was no strength to rally. 
But all through the fever the one Blessed Name 
was on his lips ; and when he was almost too ex- 
hausted to speak, he whispered again and again, 
•Free grace — ^justified freely — complete in Him 
— His blood cleanseth, only His blood.' Just 
before the end he said, with the greatest diffi- 
culty, * Oh, tell the whole world how a poor vile 
sinner was saved by Jesus.' " 

Ailie's tears were running down like niin. 

" Oh," she said, after a long pause, '' how can 
they cover up the gospel as they do ! I don't 
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think what they teach would ever give such^ 
peace.*' 

" Never ! " said Lady Alison emphatically. 
'' It's when you come to stand face to face with 
death that you find how worthless, and worse 
than worthless, everything is but the precious 
blood of Christ. You must come back to the old 
gospel then ; and if in death, why not in life ? I 
do not say that it is impossible for those who 
hold such views to be saved ; but I believe that 
they are saved in spite of them, and that when 
they come to di^, if they are truly His children, 
their eyes will be opened to see the wretched de- 
lusion under which they have been ; and they will 
have to go into heaven as bare of all other trust 
but in His ^blood and righteousness, as if they 
had never striven so hard to work out their own 
righteousness. They must, or they can never 
enter there."* 

** But then there must be many who stop in 
the outward forms." 

** Yes ; and you see one danger of the system is, 

* A few months after this was written, the dying words 
of the late Bishop of Salisbury were recorded — '* The 
only thing I want^now is a more perfect trust in the 
precious blood." ; 
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that there ia every inducement to rest there. 
Now, although there must be thousands who hold 
the purest evangelical doctrines speculatively, 
without any heart-conversion, still they have 
every possible chance. If they are lost, it is in 
spite of their professed faith. Whereas, on the 
other hand, though I woidd not judge the Eitual- 
ists, all my own experience leads me to believe 
that it is but a very small minority who are able 
to pass through the mass of externals, and grasp 
the truth which is almost choked beneath it. 
Some do,. I.believe; but then it is in spite of 
their doctrines ; and it is an awful thing to think 
of holding and teaching a system which is so 
erroneous that its whole purpose seems to be to 
neutralise the free grace of God. I could not 
tell you the agonies of remorseful sorrow through 
which my dear son passed when he discovered how 
worse than wasted his life had been. It was that 
more than anything else which kept him back 
from accepting the peace of the gospel ; for he 
seemed to feel that that sin was almost beyond 
the pardoning love of God. Afterwards he could 
sometimes hardly read that verse, 'I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief,' for 
emotion. Oh, my little Ailie, hold fast the free 
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simple gospel of the grace of Ood. Anything 
more or less than that is treachery to the Lord 
who bought us with His blood." 

'^ I doubt if I shall ever see you again on earth, 
my darling/' said Lady Alison, when Ailie knelt 
down beside her next morning for her last good- 
bye. ^'But you must let me hear of you very 
often when you are out in Lidia. I shall never 
forget youy my childy and you mustn't forget 
your old friend." 

" Never/* said Ailie, with all her heart. ** Oh, 
dear Lady Alison, I have so much to thank you 
for," 

''You have been a dear pleasure to me, my 
child. Qood-bye ; Qod bless you for ever \" 

And as Ailie drove away she thanked Qod 
from the bottom of her heart for the trial and 
the stablishing of her faith in Him, the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Awake, thou that sleepest I " 



It was drawing towards the close of a hot June 
afternoon. The level shadows were lying across 
the meadows, parted by bands of golden sunlight. 
All over the distance a soft warm haze hung low, 
and " the whole earth was at rest and was quiet." 
Even the buzz of the farm-yard was hushed ; the 
cows had been driven out again after milking ; 
the poultry abstained from their perpetual clack ; 
and even Punch, the little terrier, whose bark 
was as sharp and decisive as the crack of a rifle, 
had apparently resolved that for once he and the 
world should be on good terms with each other. 
In the wide cool porch, which opened directly 
into the family kitchen, sat Christie Elwood, just 
come in from her milking — a pretty picture, as she 
leaned her brown head against the wall, and sat 
still to rest, her hands lying idly in her lap. 
None of the vanities of modern toilettes had 
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reached Christie in her quiet farm-house ; and 
certainly no extended train or flowered bonnet 
could have become her so well as the short gray 
skirts^ and the easy-fitting body whose white under- 
sleeves were tucked up high on the round mottled 
arms. She was the very picture of an English 
girl of the good old times, all the pleasanter now 
for its extreme rareness. 

Christie was a little tired that afternoon, and 
sat still for some minutes. Presently she began — 

" There 's to be a reading, or a lecture, or some- 
thing, over at Fanner Hopper's to-night, in his 
little barn. I'm thinking I 'd like to go." 

" What 's it about, child ] " said her mother. 
" I don't know who *d care to come preaching 
down here. We don't get much in the way o' 
sermons hereabouts." 

'^ I don't think it 's a sermon, mother ; it 's 
more like talking, I fancy. It 's the young squire 
from over at Mallenden ; he 's just coming to 
read a bit. I feel as if I'd like to hear some- 
thing good." 

Mrs Elwood looked quickly across at her 
daughter. It had struck her more than once 
lately that Christie had not seemed so strong as 
usual, and had sometimes complained; and the 
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very expression of a desire to ''hear something 
good," brought back to the mother's heart the 
cold breath of a doubt which had swept over her 
more than once. Christie was the child of her 
old age, and was the very " apple of their eye " 
to both father and mother. 

" There's naught against your going, child/* she 
said. " Why, we might all go. Father 'd like it, 
I 'm sure, and it would make a bit of a change for 
Tom, too. Who told you about it ? " 

'' It was Jack," said Christie, a slight flush 
coming over her face, ** cousin Jack." 

" Then I shan't go," muttered Tom, under his 
breath. 

'^Hast thee seen himi" asked the old man, 
rousing himself from the half-doze into which he 
had fallen on the opposite seat. 

"Yes, father. He came over on horseback 
from Squire Staunton's, with a message to Martin. 
I was down at the low gate when he came by ; 
so he stopped and told me about this, and asked 
if we 'd like to go, for the young squire was going 
to read to Farmer Hopper's men." 

" Jack might have come in to see us, I think," 
said Mrs Elwood, rather querulously. 

'' He didn't stop above a minute, mother. He 
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bade me give you and father his love, and say 
he 'd have liked to have come in, but he 'd orders 
not to stop anywhere, and be back quick." 

" Whj^t's come over Jack 1 " asked l^er father. 
« I never l?:new him mind his orders before iu all 
my life. If that lad had a will to do a thing, 
he 'd do it, neyer mind who said him * nay.' " 

'' I can't think what it is, father, but there 's 
something op him. When he told me he couldn't 
stay, and I said ' Never mind ; come in a minute,' 
he looked at me quite grave, and said, * I pan't, 
Christie ; ' and yet he was smiling, and looked 
happier than I ever saw him before. He said 
he 'd a deal to tell us sometime ; somethii^g the 
young squire had done to him since he came 
home from the wars." 

" There ain't no wars just now," said Tom, with 
some severity, from within the kitphen. 

Christie tossed her head rather pettishly ; she 
had reigned supreme too long to brook anything 
in the way of contradiction. 

'* You needn't take a body up like that, Tom. 
I just mean he's been away in foreign parts, India 
or somewhere ; and I'm sure I don't know what 
soldiers go to such places for, if it 's not to fight. 
At all events he's come home; and Jack says he's 
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another man, and some wonderfol things have 
happened; and I mean to go to-night, Tom. You 
needn't come, though, if you don't like. No- 
body wants you," added the little tyrant, as she 
swept through the kitchen, and began setting 
down the tea things with a pleasant clatter. 
Poor Tom ! he was her father's only nephew, 
and for years past had been a member of the 
High Farm household — a good hard-working fel- 
low, stolid and reserved, but still a very slave 
to all his cousin's whims and caprices. 

Christie returned to the charge after tea. 

" Now, father, you'll have to let Tom and the 
lads do your work to-night, for you're going to 
take mother and me out, there's a dear daddy. 
And Debby will lay supper for me; won't you, 
Debby ? unless you'll come too, will youl" 

" No-a," said Debby considering, " I guess not 
I'm not much for such things." It was a wonder- 
ful speech for Deborah, who was chiefly remark- 
able for her powers of silence. She never used two 
words if it were possible to explain her meaning by 
one, nor would she even open her lips, if a nod or 
gesture would suffice. She was a tall gaunt 
woman, with a grave face, and dark-gray hair 
dragged back under her cap. 
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" Then you and Tom can amuse each other," 
said Christie, naughtily; and disappeared down the 
long passage, glints of sunshine falling upon her 
figure through open doors and windows, till she 
disappeared up the narrow staircase. 

By a little after seven, she set out with her 
father and mother ; for though eight was the 
appointed hour, the High Farm was at some dis- 
tance from the little village where the meeting 
was to be held, and Mrs Elwood must not be 
hurried. The whole expedition had in it some- 
thing of excitement to the restless Christie. It 
was not very often that she even went to church. 
To begin with, it was even farther off than Farmer 
Hopper^s, at the other end of the village ; and 
alas ! the clergyman was not one who preached to 
the hearts of his hearers. None of them knew 
anything of that strong and tender tie which 
sometimes binds minister and people together, 
and thrills like a harp-string Sunday after Sun- 
day, as they see their friend and counsellor, the 
recipient and sharer of their joys and sorrows, 
stand up as God's ambassador to speak to them 
in His name. Christie had never in her life heard 
such words from the pulpit, or indeed from any 
other place, for their clergyman had never even 
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entered their door ; and therefore it was not very 
wonderful that she often chose to stay at home all 
Sunday, going round the fields and yards with her 
father, or reading the few books which they pos- 
sessed, or perhaps turning over the pictures in the 
old family Bible, and occasionally repeating the 
Catechism to her mother, with as dim an idea of 
its meaning as when she was a child. But as they 
drew near their destination, a sense of shyness and 
awe came upon her. She could not forget the 
change in her favourite cousin ; and he had told 
her that very wonderful things had happened. 
What could it mean ] She became very silent, and 
dropped behind her father when, at the entrance 
to the farm, they met Mr Hopper himself. He 
was a fine cheery broad-chested man of about 
fifty, who greeted them warmly; and then the two 
farmers walked on together. As Christie rustled 
through the farm-yard straw, she caught part of 
their conversation ; for her father was rather hard 
of hearing, and consequently his companion spoke 
even a little more loudly than he was wont. 

" Yes, he's a fine young gentleman, the captain ; 
and I didu^t see how I could refuse him when he 
came and asked, though I'm sure I can't imagine 
what should make him care to come all them 
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five miles and back again. This now '11 be the 
fourth time he's come ; and I will say I never 
heard things put so plain before. Bless you, it's 
as clear as daylight." 

Then there was a question which was lost, fol- 
lowed by the answer. 

*^ He come over on horseback one day, and 
come into the field after me, and talked a goodish 
long time about my youngest son, who's a sergeant 
now in his troop, and has been writing me letters 
fuU of religion these twelve months. Then he 
told me that he had promised Ted he would try 
and do us some good while he was home ; and 
would I let him come over once a week and read 
with my men in the little barn ? and to tell the 
truth," said the farmer, lowering his voice, as they 
reached the door and drew together, ^' he gave me 
such a talking to about myself, as Tve not had 
this five and twenty years, not since I buried my 
poor old mother." 

" There's a good many coming," remarked Mrs 
Elwood. 

" Yes; there weren't but just my men the first 
time, but they took to it amazingly, and brought 
their wives, some of them, next time. And I sup- 
pose they gossiped about it, as women always 
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will, eh, Christie 1 and so now there's a goodish 
lot. But just go in, will you) and make yourselves 
as comfortable as you pan.^ 

It was of the simplest, most homely nature, that 
service in the little bam, where " two or three'* 
met together in Jesus' name. Captain Staunton 
made no pretensions to " preaching ;'* he sat at a 
little table in one comer, with a small Bible in his 
hand, and talked, as Christie had never heard any 
human lips talk, of the great realities of heaven 
and heU, and the possession of an undying soul. 
She had been thrilled by his opening prayer ; it 
really seemed as though he were talking to Ood, 
and fully expected Him to hear; and as he spoke, 
a whole new world seemed to open before her. 
Hitherto she had lived a life as careless and 
worldly as that of any London beauty; for 
Christie was fond of fun and admiration, and had 
had plenty of both. Yet through it all, she had 
sometimes been conscious of a dim longing and 
craving after things that could not be shaken. 
*^ God had made her for Himself, and her soul 
must needs be restless till it rested in Him." 

The parable of the Prodigal Son, that wonderful 
unfolding of the very heart of God's love, which 
has taken captive so many rebellious hiuuan 
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hearts, was the subject. She had read it before, 
but never with the slightest understanding of its 
inner meaning ; and as that was unveiled to her, 
the Spirit of Qod, little as she then knew it, 
showed her herself. She sat near the wide-open 
door, a little turned away from the speaker, 
looking out upon the broad landscape, which 
slowly faded from green to gray, and then sank 
into the purple of night; but her heart was 
strangely at variance with the quiet around. For 
the first time in her life, Christie " came to her- 
self ; " she had not yet " come to her Father." 

There was another prayer at the end ; and with 
the echoes of the hymn still sounding in her ears, 
Christie picked her way through the yard behind 
her father and mother. The moon was getting 
up and it was a starry night, so that their way 
home lay clear before them. Not a word was 
spoken till neighbourly '^ good-nights " had been 
exchanged at the gate ; and the three started 
on their solitary road. Then her father spoke. 
" Well, mother, how did you like it 9 " 
** O Elwood, I 'm afraid we Ve been just for 
all the world like that run-a-way boy. I never 
heard anything like it in all my life; there ! a child 
could have understood. And to think I 've lived 
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all my life very little better nor a poor dumb 
creature, and never so much as thought I wasn't 
safe ! " 

" I don't know about that. It seems to me as 
that young captain drew the line a good bit too 
sharp. I've never done no harm to any one, 
and paid my way, and been a good husband and 
father, never was the worse for liquor in my life ; 
and if God Almighty don't make some account 
of all that, I don't know what more a man can 
do." 

It was to but small purpose that Mrs Elwood 
tried to communicate to her husband even the 
glimmer of light which had entered her own 
mind. 

^' It didn't seem to me as if God was hard 
upon us, as the squire put it," she said. " I never 
so much as dreamed before of God's really caring 
for us. Eh ! but I wish I was sure He cared for 
me. 

" Well, I do call it hard," returned the old 
man, " for me to be put along with regular bad 
livers^ and told we 've got to be saved just in the 
same way as them. No, no ; that won't hold 
water. I '11 never believe, so long as I live, that 
God Almighty will make no account of an honest 
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man's trying to do his best. I've tiever done no 
harm; and if I mayn't expect a little mercy when 
I come to die, I don't know who should." 

Meanwhile Christie walked on silently; but a 
long fierce struggle was beginning that night in 
her sottL She could not, would not; believe that 
she was all that she heard described, and yet her 
conscience told her that her whole life had been 
lived away from God, and that she had never 
loved Him. She was distinctly sensible of 
nothing but confusion. As yet everything within 
her was only " Without form arid void; " but the 
Spirit of God was beginning to " move upon the 
face of the waters." For the first time for many 
months she repeated the prayer of her childhood 
beside her bed, and then knelt on, unable to pray 
in words of her own, yet with a dull sense of 
misery upon her, which made the very attitude a 
relief ; and truly, if prayer be " the burden of a 
sigh," Christie Elwood prayed that night. 



CHAPTEK II. 

" I've found the pearl of greatest price, 
My heart doth Bing for joy ; 
And sing I must, for Christ I have, 
Oh, what a Christ have I ! '' 

— Oii) HtM^. 

Thbbb was a sort of hush oVer the High Farm 
next day. Very little was said regarding the pre- 
vious night ; but when Christie came abruptly 
into the front kitchen on her way to the after- 
tioon milking, she sutprised her mother sitting 
over the large rarely-used Bible, with the big 
tears falling down on its pages. Christie stepped 
over, and gave her a silent kiss — a rare demon- 
stration — and then went out to het cows with a 
heavy heart, feeling as if all the sunshine had 
been taken out of her life. At first she submitted 
to this, but after a day or two, she wearied of the 
burden, and only strove to forget it, determining 
in her own mind that she would not go to the 
bam the next week. She was almost vexed when, 
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on Saturday night, her mother announced her 
intention of going to church next morning ; and 
when there, she found herself listening with a 
strange new interest to all that went on. There 
were many things in the prayers and lessons which 
caught her attention ; and although the sermon, 
being on the dangers of great wealth, was entirely 
unsuited to her, she returned home with the 
solemn feelings of the previous week considerably 
restored. She felt rather shy of her mother, but 
in the afternoon, by her wish, went through the 
CatecMsm, and then sat silently for some time on 
the door step at her feet. Presently the old 
woman spoke. 

'^ Christie, dear, I 'm afraid father didn't much 
like the reading on Wednesday ; but you '11 come 
with me this week, won't you ? even if he doesn't 
care to go. 

" Yes, mother, if you wish it." 

^* I just feel as if I could get no rest, lass. 
It 's my sins that trouble me, and I don't see 
how I 'm to be rid of them. Eh I I 've been a 
wicked woman." 

** Don't fret, mother." 

" I can't help it, Christie. But here 's father^ 
and you 'd best not talk of it before him j only 
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you 11 come along with me on WedHeeday, 
there 's a dear lassie." 

Christie could not refuse ; and thus it pame to 
pass that she again found herself among the 
listeners. The words spoken were very quiet, 
but they pierced her through; and she knew 
when she turned away from the bam, that the 
iron had entered into her very soul. Her mother 
had caught at the hope of the infinite love of 
God in Christ, though not yet daring to believe 
in it for herself ; but Christie could see nothing 
but darkness. She felt a^s if a chain were slowly 
coiling around her which wpuld eventually shut 
her up to the knowledge that she was lost ; and 
•with all the strength of her young proud nature 
she fought against the conviction, retreating fjpom 
one stronghold into another, and striving |^ hide 
herself anywhere from the g^ of the ^^||^eing 
eye of God. 

So the week wore away. Christie tpo beg^n 
to feel that strange yearning after the neglected 
Book, whi^h now lay very often upon her mother's 
little round table; but she was too shy to be seen 
reading it, and it was only by snatches that she 
glanced into its pages. At last, on the Saturday 
night, she found a small Bible in the comer of 

H 
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one of the kitchen cupboards, and with an eager- 
ness which surprised herself, caught it up, and 
Tan with it to her room. Just then she heard 
her father's voice calling her, and hurried down ; 
but as she turned the comer of the steep stair- 
case, her foot slipped, and with a cry of pain she 
fell to the bottom. '^ It was not much ; only a 
shake," Christie said ; but she trembled a good 
deal ; and when she tried to walk, she found she 
could not move without her father's help, for her 
}eft ancle was badly sprained. She had some 
^nder regretful thoughts of what a good mother 
it was, and how little she had repaid all her love, 
as the old woman and Debby bathed the swollen 
foot, and applied the little household remedies. 
'^ It was nothing very serious,'' Debby said, who 
was an oracle in such matters. '' Christie would 
need to content herself with sitting still a bit 
more for a while ; but she 'd soon be about again. 
Co^d water and bandages, that was the thing ; 
and she 'd be all right again soon enough." 

One thing however was clear. Christie could 
not go to church next day ; and she began to fear 
too that she could never walk so far as the village 
even by Wednesday; and with the knowledge 
that she was deprived of the means of grace, 
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came the most burning desire to hear more. 
Then she remembered how much Captain Staunton 
had said about proving everything by the Bible ; 
and thought that she would try and find the 
same comfort in it as her mother did. So in the 
morning, when the old people were gone to 
church, and Debby was safe in the back kitchen, 
and Tom had betaken himself and his pipe to 
the fields, she ventured to the old Bible, turning 
over the familiar pictures now as things of 
small moment. On the whole, Christie was dis- 
appointed by her morning's reading. There was 
very much that was altogether unintelligible to 
her ; and though no doubt many a little ray of 
light crept through the chinks of her closed 
heart, she was too unfamiliar with both phrase- 
ology and construction to know where to look for 
the balm that could heal her wound ; and she 
had no one to guide her. Poor little Christie ! 
she had gone to the Book with a sort of super- 
stitious feeling, as though reading it were in itself 
a spell to chase away the gloom. She did not 
regard it as only a guide towards Him who is 
Himself the Way, and therefore not having looked 
beyond the letter, it was not strange that she felt 
unsatisfied. By the time her parents came home. 
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8he was sitting idly in the porch, a fretted and 
troubled mind showing itself in the wearied 
expression of her face. She had never known 
trouble before; and this heart-sickness, this 
burden of herself, weighed her down, and rasped 
her usually sweet temper She snapped at Tom, 
troubled her mother, and vexed her father before 
the day was over ; and limped up to bed, feeling 
thoroughly disgusted with herself and all about 
her. She little thought how loving was the Eye 
which watched her through all her wayward 
struggles, and how closely the good Shepherd 
was following on her track. 

There was a ringing of horse's hoofs in the 
courtyard late the next afternoon, and then she 
heard Jack's cheerful voice talking to her father, 
as one of the farm-boys took his horse ; and the 
two came together into the house. 

" I 'm sorry you're laid up, Christie," said her 
cousin . 

Christie had not altogether got over her 
temper. She felt vexed with Jack as being in 
some sort the first cause of her troubles; and 
she answered rather crossly, ** Oh, it's no matter; 
I do well enough." 

Jack was a little surprised ; but with an in- 
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stinctive sense that she had better be left to her- 
self, he turned to her mother, and was soon 
leading on to the bright talk, half-bantering and 
half-serious, which seemed to be the recognised 
form of communication between his aunt and 
himself. But Mrs Elwood had not much heart 
for laughing that afternoon. She too was in 
trouble, though of a gentler nature than her 
daughter's ; and before long she brought the talk 
round to the subject of the little meeting at Cor- 
field. Spite of herself, Christie could not help 
listening, though she sat apart, taking no share 
in the conversation, and knitting at her stocking 
as though the fate of empires depended on her 
turning the heel within a given time. 

" Oh then, you've been," said Jack. " I 'm 
right glad of it. I was just praying that I might 
meet some of you to tell you about it that after- 
noon, and then who should I see but Christie, 
standing at the low gate.'' 

"Why didn't thee come in that day. Jack?" 
asked his uncle, who had not quite forgotten 
what he conceived to be a slight. 

"I couldn't, sir. You know how particular 
the squire is; and," with a heightened colour, 
"you know I've not been used to be very par- 
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ticular about orders, so he told me expressly that 
I was just to go to Martin's and back, and not be 
loitering about on the way." 

"I hope youVe asked leave to come to-day," 
broke in Christie, with a touch of sarcasm in her 
voice. 

" Yes, I did," said Jack, very quietly. 

" What's come over you 1 " asked the old 
man abruptly, after staring at him for a 
minute. 

" I don't know how to tell you, uncle. It's the 
most wonderful thing in the whole world ; I 'm 
a new man altogether. It's what the Bible calls 
conversion." 

'^ Ah ! I heard the captain say that word more 
than once," said Mrs Elwood. 

" And well he may, aunt. Why, you wouldn't 
know him for the same he was when he went abroad. 
There wasn't anybody more up to all the doings 
at the Court then; he'd be tearing over the 
country all the day, and dancing and smoking 
half the night. I remember how, a good three 
years or more ago, I heard the butler and the 
head-groom laughing about some letters he 'd 
been writing to the squire, saying he was turned 
religious ; and how angry they said he was, and 
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the missua too, and that the squire had said he 
wouldn't have any such nonsense in his house, 
and if Mr Harry — ^he -wasn't captain then — was 
going on like that, he 'd best stay away. How- 
ever I heard no more of it, and I'd altogether 
forgotten it, till he came home a month or two 
ago; and then you may depend upon it, we heard 
enough of it. I don't mean he talked big; but 
the first thing almost he asked the squire was to let 
him have prayers of a morning, and have us all 
in. I don't suppose there 'd ever been such a 
thing since the Court was built, unless perhaps 
there was a clergyman more particular than usual 
in the house ; and there wasn't many of that sort 
came there. However one morning we were all 
sent for, and had into the library; and there was 
the captain and two of the young ladies, and he 
just read a chapter and made a prayer. I couldn't 
tell you what didn't come over me then ; and 
though there 'd been a good bit of laughing as we 
went in, we was all quiet enough when we came 
out. I saw the housekeeper wiping her eyes ; and 
she told the cook that he was for all the world 
like his own mother that's dead, and that she be- 
lieved it was all along of her prayers for him, when 
she was dying and sidd that she should leave her 
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one little lamb to the Good Sheph^d. Them 
were the very worda." 

Jack paused. It was a loiig speech even for 
him, and his feelings were somewhat moved. 

" Well 1 " asked his aunt. 

" Well, they Ve kept on with them prayers to 
this blessed day, though there's not so many of 
the servants come, now the freshness has gone 
off; and Miss Charlotte is often late. But some- 
times one or two of the ladies as is staying in the 
house will come ; but the squire and missus never. 
It was that praying that first made me begin to 
feel different; but I don't believe that alone 
would have done it. I was just thinking about 
myself, but no more, till one day the captain 
sent orders for me to go out with him. I wondered 
at that, for he'd always gone alone before; 
but when we 'd got quite away over on Chidwell 
Hill^for we was going to Chidwell Park — he- 
palls up his horse, and calls to me to come up 
to him, and then be give me such a talking to as 
I never had in all my days." 

'< What did he say 1 " asked Mrs Elwood 
eagerly. 

'' I couldn't tell yon the half of it. I don't 
remember it myself now, but I suppose it was 
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pretty much what he says at the meeting, only 
with the dif erence that it was all straight at 
me, and I couldn't shift it off on any one else's 
shoulders. Ye see, it wasn't as if there 'd been a 
lot of people there, and I could have turned round 
at them in my mind, and said, 'That's for 
you ;' but there it was, all for myself. Jack Raw- 
don ; and I couldn't get out of it, no how. I 
don't believe ten thousand sermons or meetings 
would have done for me what that talking did. 
He said a deal to me about what a shame it was 
for young men like him and me to go and give 
all the best of our lives to Satan and to pleasing 
ourselves, and then think we'd get God to let us 
into heaven just at the last. I mind very well 
one thing he said, for it's stuck by me since; and 
I've often thought how true it was. 'John,' 
says he, * you may have heaven before ever you 
get there, and eiyoy it too.' Well, then he asked 
me, had I never thought as how Ood loved me ? 
I told him I couldn't say as ever I'd had a 
thought that way, till just lately; and then he 
talked to me, till I felt as if my heart was just 
running over with tears and I could have cried 
like a big baby, about how He had loved me all 
along, md how the Lord Jesus came and died for 
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me. I wanted sorely to get hold of it for myself, 
for I see plain enough he'd got something I'd not 
got; and my heart was like lead, it was so heavy. 
But though I could say, * That's you, Jack Raw- 
don,' when he talked of how bad I 'd been, I 
couldn't say, * That 's you/ when he talked of God 
loving me. Well, when we were getting close up 
to the house, he says to me, ' You can get for- 
giveness to-day, John, if you go and ask Grod to 
give it you for Jesus' sake, for He says He's 
** ready to forgive." ' And with that he told me he 
shouldn't want the horses again till four o'clock, 
and we turned round the corner, and I went be« 
hind, as my place was. I took the horses round 
to the stables, and put them up ; but my heart 
was that full I could speak to nobody; and when 
they asked me to come in to dinner, I said I'd 
particular business, and shouldn't be back till I 
had to saddle again. So then I went away into 
one of the covers, where I knew nobody would 
come, and I just went down on my knees, and 
prayed God to forgive me. I couldn't never tell 
what a three hours that was ; I just didn't know 
what to do; and sometimes I thought I 'd give it 
all up, and go and have a pint and forget it. 
Then I'd think of the captain's words, * You can 
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get forgiveness to-day,' and I thought I'd never 
give up. I couldn't explain to you how it came 
at last ; it was when I was a-thinking of where it . 
says, 'Whosoever believeth on Him shall not 
perish ; ' and I just believed straight away, and 
told Him that if He 'd let me, I'd love and serve 
Him for ever, for I couldn't help it, when He had 
loved me so. And it seemed then as if all the 
weight of Chidwell Hill was gone off me, and I 
were as light as a bird ; and thinks I to myself, 
' Heaven is begun already.' I never knew before 
that God loved me." 

Jack's voice was a little husky now, and he 
dashed the back of his hand across his eyes. 

No one spoke ; so he went on. 

" I 've loved Him ever since; and that's why 
I couldn't do things now that I used to do. I 
haven't got the heart to them ; for I think to 
myself what the captain so often says, ' The first 
duty of a soldier is obedience;' and God's my 
King now, and I daren't disobey Him ; and oh ! 
He makes me so happy." 

Tom had come in soon after Jack's story began, 
and had stood by the fireplace as silent as Christie. 
Now he gave a sort of grunt, turned on his heel, 
and went out. The other young man rose too. 
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" I ought to be going, aunt 3 Tve no more 
tiian time to ride home. Bat oh, I do so want 
you and uncle and Christie to be as happy as I 
am." 

*' I wish I were. Jack," said the old woman, 
sighing, as she clasped the young strong hand 
between her two withered ones. He looked down 
at her with a look such as her own son might 
have given her. 

*' Dear auntie, it 's ever so easy. Jesus says, 
' Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.' " 
And then he kissed her, shook hands with his 
uncle and cousin, and was gone. 

Debby, sitting in the back kitchen, had heard 
every word. 



CHAPTER III. 

" This is His will : He takes and He refuses. 
Finds Him ambassadors whom men deny ; 
Wise ones, nor mighty, for His saints He chooses, 
No, such as John, or Gideon, or I.** 

— F. W. H. Mteks. 

Wheit Wednesday morning came, it bronght with 
it to Christie's unwilling mind the conyiction 
that, though her ancle was much better, it would 
be impossible for her to walk down to Corfield ; 
nor could she drive in the little gig, for her father 
had to go to a market-town some ten miles off to 
buy cattle, and would not be home till late at 
night Mrs Elwood grew dolorous over the state 
of matters generally at the breakfast-table ; she 
was nervous about walking through the lanes 
after dark, and yet determined not to give up 
going. Christie looked across at her cousin. 

" Tom/' she said, suddenly^ ** why don't you 
go along with mother 1 " 

" Not I," answered Tom, gruffly. Then re- 
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covering himself, he added, '^ No ofifence to you, 
aunt ; but I 'm never going to that place, so long 
as I live, nor to church neither ; so it 's not a 
bit of use anybody a-persuading of me. When I 
says a thing, I means it/' 

The delivery of this oracular statement was 
followed by silence, for no one quite knew what 
to say. Then Christie's old spirit re-asserted 
itself. 

" Upon my word, Tom, I always did think 
you the worst-tempered fellow I knew, but I 
didn't think you'd set on to mother like that. 
Even if you won^t go in, you might just as well 
take her and fetch her home ; and you and Tim 
Hopper could have a pipe while you 're waiting." 

Debby here cut short the discussion. 

" I '11 go along o' yer, missus. Don't waste no 
more words about it" 

" There, there, my dear, let Tom alone, do," said 
Mrs Elwood, seeing that her daughter was by no 
means disposed for peace. " Debby and I '11 do 
nicely together, and I shall be a deal more com- 
fortable, than as if I thought Tom was fidgeting 
for it to be over all the time." And so the matter 
rested. 

Later on in the morning, when Christie was 
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paring potatoes in the back kitchen, she heard 
Debby sigh over her rolling-pin and flour, and 
the sound recalled a question which she had been 
revolving more or less since breakfast-time. 

" Debby/' she said, " what are you going 
along with mother for 1 " 

The question was rather abrupt ; and the old 
woman hesitated. 

*^ Well," she answered after a while, " I 'm 
beginning to think it's about time I looked after 
myself a bit, since I heard all that lad was a-saying 
yesterday. But look here, Christie, I don't want 
no talking about it. Just let things be. No good 
ever came of talking." 

It was drawing near ten o'clock that night, and 
Christie grew somewhat anxious about her mother, 
for there were threatenings of a storm, and a few 
heavy drops fell more than once. She went down 
to the garden gate to listen. Presently she heard 
wheels, and the steady beat of the old horse's feet 
against the hard road ; and when the gig drew up 
she saw that her mother and Debby were in it. 
Her father threw down the reins, and got slowly 
out. 

** Here we are, my girl, all right. I got away 
earlier than I looked for ; so I thought I'd give 
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mother a surprise, and went round by Corfield 
and picked them up.'' 

'^ The meeting must have been later than usual, 
mother." 

" Yes, my dear," said Mrs Elwood, with a kiss. 
And then Christie felt that her face was wet with 
tears. But there was a bright quietude about 
her whole manner, which had never been there be- 
fore ; and though nothing of importance was said 
during supper, Christie felt pretty sure that her 
mother had found the peace after which she was 
herself so vainly striving. She felt heart- sick and 
tired, and went up-stairs directly her part of wash- 
ing up the supper things was finished. In a few 
minutes, her mother knocked at the door, came in, 
and sat down on the low bed. Christie went to 
her, and kneeling down, put her arms round her, 
and laid her weary head on her shoulder. 

" Well, mother," she said presently ; and then 
she felt the warm tears dropping gently down. 

" It's all so wonderful," said the mother at last, 
-" but I've no manner of doubt about it, lassie. 
The good Lord says He is ready to forgive for 
Jesus' sake ; and I'm sure He's forgiven me, and 
given me a new heart, even such an old sinner as 
me. I can't think how I never saw it before, but 
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it 's all as clear as glass to me now ; and the captain 
says it's because God has sent the Holy Ghost to 
show it to us. Oh dear, how will I ever be 
grateful enough ! " 

" Why, mother, did Captain Staunton speak to 
you 1 " 

" Yes, my dear. I couldn't tell you how kind 
he was to me. This was how it came about. 
Debby went out quick, directly we'd sung, but I 
stopped a bit to ask Mrs Smith after her little boy 
as was run over last week. He 's not much hurt, 
poor little lad. Well, w^hen I come away, the 
captain was down by the door, waiting for his 
horse, for I think he was in a hurry to be gone to- 
night ; and just as I got behind him, he steps 
back, to let some one pass right against me. And 
with that he turned round sharp, and said, *I 
beg your pardon,* and took off his cap just as if 
I'd been the Queen herself. So I curtsied, and he 
said he hoped he'd not hurt me, and then that he 
was afraid I 'd found the room very hot, and had 
I come a long way 1 I told him it was a good bit 
over two mile, but I'd come twice as far any day 
to hear such good words. * Oh,' says he, looking 
very pleased, ' then you like to hear about our 
Lord 1 1 hope you love Him.' Well, I told him 

N 
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• 

I wished I could ; but iny heart wan ereiy bit as 
dull as a stone, and I didn't think there was any 
hope for such a wicked old woman as me. Just 
then Mr Hopper's man come up with his horse, 
and touched his arm to tell him it was there; 
but he says, * Not yet ; hold him a bit ; ' and then 
he turned back into the room, and set a diair for 
me, just as if I 'd been his own mother, and sat 
down and talked to me." 

Her tears began to flow again. 

** There now, I don't know what I'm crying 
for, unless it's for joy. He was out with that 
little BiMe of his almost before I knew, and 
showed me one verse after another, till I couldn't 
for shame help believing that God must have 
meant it, when He'd had it all written down for 
us. And my dear, then he talked to me that 
beautiful about trying to keep God's command- 
ments now, and pleasing Him ; and said that the 
Lord Jesus would be with me always, and every- 
thing I did I might do for Him. And I'm sure 
it's all true, for the Bible said it all, only I didn't 
know where to find the places myself." 

How strange it seemed to Christie, this new- 
found joy into which she could not enter ! 
" Have you told father about it 1" she asked. 
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"Yes; I just told him everything coming 
home. My stopping to talk indth the young 
squire made me late; and we hadn't gone much 
past the comer when the gig overtook us ; so I 
had plenty of time to tell him everything. I don't 
think he quite knew what I meant ; but he said, 
*.Thee couldn't foe a foetter wife than thee has 
been, lass ; and I daresay this won't make thee a 
worse.' He was very kind." 

Some time after her mother had gone away, 
Christie suddenly remembered that in the morn- 
ing she had bid her set the mouse-trap in the 
front kitchen cupboard, for the mice had been at 
the <»uidles. It was late, but she knew where the 
trap was to be found; so she slipped quietly down- 
stairs. To her surprise, when she reached the foot 
of the staircase and turned into the long passage, 
Bhe saw that the kitchen door at the further end 
was open, and a light was still burning. Her 
father was sitting at the white deal table bending, 
not over his newspaper or account books, but over 
the big Bible, in which he was so absorbed that 
her hu^ed movements had not disturbed him. 
He was not asleep either, as she first thought ; 
for as she looked, he turned over a leaf. She had 
never seen her father touch that book before, as 
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long as she could remember ; and a strange flutter 
came to her heart, and the tears to her eyes. 
Then she stole quietly up-stairs again ; and the 
mice were free to hold carnival among the candles 
another night. 

By Sunday, Christie was well enough to go 
with her father and mother to church. The old 
rector preached about the judgment-day; and 
in her present state of mind, every text he quoted 
seemed to be only written to condemn her. In 
the churchyard they met Mrs Hopper. 

'' That was the most solemn sermon IVe heard 
from our rector this good bit," she said, after the 
first salutations were over. ** I cant tell how it 
is, but since weVe had the young squire coming 
to our house, I can't feel comfortable and easy- 
like in church, as I used to be. I'm always 
a-listening for something, and I declare that ser- 
mon this morning gave me the creeps all over." 

" I tell you what I was^a-thinking of all the 
time, neighbour," said Mrs Elwood, " that the 
Judge would be my Friend, and so I didn't fear 
but He'd bring me safe off; and I was so busy 
trusting of Him that I almost forgot to be 
afraid." 

Christie thought a great deal of these words. 
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She knew how often her mother had been terri- 
fied by the thought of death " and after that, 
the judgment ; " and it seemed a strange thing 
that she should have forgotten to fear. Oh, if 
the could only feel the rest of knowing and 
believing the love of God ! 

The next afternoon she put her head into the 
dairy, where her mother was busy, and told her 
that she was going down to see Mrs Hopper's 
niece, who was staying with her aunt at Corfield. 
She wanted a change ; and perhaps she shouldn't 
come back till after tea. Debby had promised to 
see to the milking. 

Christie was a great favourite with the Hop- 
pers, and always found a welcome in their house. 
To-day it was even warmer than usual, for Nelly 
Brown had been her chief friend from their child- 
hood, and was as pleased to tell, as her guest was 
to hear, all the wonderful things which she had 
seen when she went to Paris with her mistress in 
the winter. It was as good as a fairy-tale, and 
Christie was thoroughly happy. They were sit- 
ting together in the parlour, whither they had 
gone to see the present Nelly had brought her 
aunt, when the figure of the old rector suddenly 
appeared before the open window, which must be 
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passed on the way to the front door. The giris 
were considerably awed, for the clergyman was 
but a rare Tisitor even at Corfield Farm; and 
Christie had never spoken to him in her life. 
However, there was no escape, for he had seen 
them; and almost before they had recovered 
from their surprise, Mrs Hopper had brought in 
her visitor. 

He was a kind-hearted old gentl^nan, with a be- 
nignant, though somewhat ceremonious manner. 

^^ So I understand you are having great doings 
here, Mrs Hopper," he said, after the usual open- 
ing inquiries after her own health, and the well- 
being of her husband and children. 

'^Indeed, sir," she answered, in some confu- 
sion, '' I do hope as you Ve no objection, sir. My 
husband couldn't well refuse " 

''Not at all, not at all, Mrs Hopper; I am 
perfectly aware of the state of matters. Captain 
Staunton has behaved extremely properly, very 
much so. He came and spoke to me about it 
first, and begged to know if I had any objection 
to his reading with your men. I confess I can t 
see any occasion for it myself ;• but still there is 
no harm in it, and perhaps on the whole he 
might be worse employed, Mrs Hopper." 
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" Yes indeed, sir," said the good woman, 
visions of the doings of the wild young men who 
usually frequented Mallenden Court coming before 
her, till a smile passed over her honest face. 

'' Ah ! I see/' said the old gentleman, with a 
little nod. " Well, you know, Mrs Hopper, young 
men will be young men; but I believe my godson 
has sown\his wild oats now. Yes, he *s my god- 
son, and I have always felt an interest in him for 
his poor mother's sake, though I certainly never 
expected anything of this sort. My own view is, 
Mrs Hopper, that when I have given you two 
good sermons on the Sunday, I have done my 
duty by you, and you have quite enough to dp to 
practise them in the week. Still, as I said, I see 
no harm in Captain Staunton's amusing himself 
in this way, if he pleases ; and it passes away an 
evening nicely for you." 

" I am sure, sir,'* said Mrs Hopper, gathering 
courage, ^4t 's done a deal of good to us. You 
never see a man so changed as my husband is. 
He's always a-reading of his Bible, and quite 
pleased when Sunday comes and it 's time to go 
to church." 

*' Yes, yes, I must say I have felt gratified to 
see that the attendance at church has certainly 
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increased. I remarked your husband, Mrs Hop- 
per, on Sunday, and one of my objects in calling 
to-day was to tell you I was glad of it." 

" I'm sure, sir, I'm very much obliged to you. 

r 

You see, it were this way with Hopper. I was 
always a good one for my church ; but as to him, 
he*d rather by far sit at home with his pipe and 
his mug of beer. However, after the captain 
had been coming a bit, I see him very much 
changed, more serious-like. And a fortnight 
ago come Wednesday, the captain came in and 
sat in the kitchen a good bit after the meeting, 
talking to my husband. And Hopper, he told 
him as he'd like to live a new life, and he'd been 
trying to believe, but he couldn't tell how it was 
he wasn't so content and happy as Jack Rawdon 
and Stephen Hepburn, and one or two more is. 
They'd a good bit of talk about that, though I'll 
not trouble you with it all, and bless me, I 
couldn't remember the half of it myself. But 
when he was going away, the captain says — 
* Never you mind so much about your feelings. 
You ain't as young as they ; and feelings ain't 
everything. You keep on seeking Gk)d, and 
you're sure to find; and the way of His com- 
mandments is the best place to wait for Him in. 
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That took my husband's fancy mightily. He 
said he knew that keeping the commandments 
wouldn't never make up for all the times he*d 
broke them, and there wasn't but one thing that 
could save him ; but still he said, if a man was 
really in earnest, he shouldn't be ashamed to 
show it, and to give up his bad ways. And so 
he come along with me to church the next Sun- 
day, and last Sunday too.'' 

" Well, well, I'm glad to hear it. Perhaps it 
would be a good thing if we were all a little more 
in earnest. Good day, Mrs Hopper; good day to 
you." And the courtly old gentleman took his 
leave. 

Christie felt almost cross; everywhere the 
same subject met her. She plunged into talk 
with Nelly again, and allowed herself no thought 
till tea was over and she started on her home- 
ward way. Farmer Hopper driving her to the 
gate in his light cart. When she got in, only 
Tom atid her father were in the kitchen; but 
beside the Bible on her mother's round table, 
lay a large book in a handsome red cover. 
" What 's that ?" she asked, and opening it, read 
on the title-page, " The Pilgrim's Progress from 
this World to that which is to come ;" and on 
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the opposite fly-leaf was written, in a good bold 
hand, '^ Mrs Elwood, from H. M. Staunton/* and 
the date. 

Just then her mother came in. '' Ah, child i" 
she said, '^so you've got back, and you've seen 
my book. Isn't it a beauty!" 

'^ That it is, mother ; a real beauty. But where 
did it come from 9" 

" I'm so vexed you were out, Christie. Who 
should come riding up this afternoon, but Captain 
Staunton himself, all the way from Mallenden, 
and that great book under his arm. And he 
stayed ever so long talking to father and me ; 
and father says he's a-going on Wednesday." 

"Well, yes," said the old man, "that j'oung 
gentleman put things a bit different to-day, and 
I'm thinking perhaps he's not so far wrong. 
Anyhow, I'll go and see, and I'll read the books." 
And from that time the two old people began 
reading the Bible and the large " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress" together every evening. 

It was but very gradually that Elwood's mind 
opened to receive the truth; still the progress, 
though slow, was steady. To his wife the pro- 
mise of " light at eventide" was made good. Her 
naturally even tranquil nature seemed to bask in 
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the sense of Gkxl's love, and the f onuer kindlinees 
of her disposition mellowed into that sacred '^ love 
of the brethren/' which an apostle gave as a sign 
of the accomplishment of the wondrous passage 
'' from death unto life." Her chief sorrow waa 
her daughter, who grew fitful and restless ; evi- 
dently wearying for better things, and yet striving 
to stifle her convictions by an intense attention to 
trifles. Nor would she allow even her mother to 
speak to her upon the subject, but in the expres- 
sively homely phrase, " kept herself to herself.'* 

" Here 's some one for you, master," said 
Debby, one evening, opening the front kitchen 
door just wide enough to admit the frills of her 
cap. '^ Hepburn, he says his name is." 

^' Oh ! the foreman from the quarry. Ask him 
to step in. It 's about the stone for that new 
wall," he explained to his wife ; " and he couldn't 
tell me this morning j so he said he'd come up 
to-night." 

The name struck Christie as one she had heard 
before ; but it was not until a tall figure appeared 
in the door-way, that she recognised the bearer of 
it as a constant attendant at the bam, and re- 
membered that Mrs Hopper had spoken some 
time since of Stephen Hepburn as '^ one of the 
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happy ones." It was a happy face, sealed with 
the very peace of God, which crowned the mas- 
sive well-knit frame ; and when, after the business 
matters were over, he and her mother began to 
talk together, it soon became evident that he too 
was one who knew " the language of Canaan." 
Even Tom, who generally manifested his dislike 
of such subjects by leaving the room when they 
were introduced, condescended to remain, and 
had evidently taken a fancy to the new comer. 
He was one who, like Jack, had discovered within 
the last few months " the great love wherewith 
God loved him,*' and was serving Him ** with joy- 
fulness and with gladness of heart." He spoke 
but little of himself ; it was a different nature to 
Jack's, far less demonstrative, but calm and 
steadfast. Incidentally however he told them 
that his parents had been Christian people, and 
that he had thought himself very religious ; ** but 
it wasn't God's religion," he added. " I just 
worshipped a God of my own making. Who I 
fancied was too loving to punish sin. I had got 
hold of a good many books full of that sort of 
thing, and I read very little else, and almost 
entirely gave up my Bible. I 'd never read it for 
pleasure, only just because I'd promised my 
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mother I would ; and I got at last to think that 
she and all the other good people were mis- 
taken, and mine was the best religion. I can see 
now that it was because I had so little idea of 
what sin really is, and what God's holiness is. 
Ah ! but it was awful work when I found that 
out ; and then I'd not one word to say against 
the death of Christ. I just felt that all that He 
ever did, and all the blood He shed, wasn't one 
drop too much to wash out my sins." 

" I do love that prayer we have in church,'' he 
said, in the course of the evening, " where it 
speaks about God's service being * perfect free- 
dom.' I'm sure it's true. I never knew what 
real happiness was till I found it in Jesus ; and 
there 's never been a cloud since I first believed. 
It 's just brighter and brighter every day." 

Then he told of the little Sunday school, which 
some of them had begun in Coriield. Not far 
from Farmer Hopper's lived a little old maid, 
Miss Sharpe by name, who had been a true 
Christian for many years, but had never thought 
of the privilege and duty of personal service for 
God, until awakened up to it by Captain Staunton's 
words and example. During the forty years of 
the rector's ministry, there had never been a 
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Sunday school He was unmarried, and there 
was no gentleman's family in the place^ almost 
all the property belonging to Squire Staunton. 
But in the warmth of her newly-revived love, 
Miss Sharpe began to think that she might 
manage to teach a few children ; so summoning 
up all her courage, she one day stopped the 
rector in the road, and told him of her plan. 
No objection was made ; and the next Sunday 
five little children formed the nucleus of a school, 
whose numbers had increased with each succeed- 
ing week, until she was only too thankful to share 
her labours with one or two willing helpers. 
Stephen Hepburn himself had begun a night 
school, where he instructed the lads from the 
quarry and a few ploui^boys, in the mysteries of 

on aU aides, in a way which Captain Staunton 
had little expected on the evening when he first 
sat down with seven men in the little bam, to 

" Tell them the old, old story, 
Of Jesus and His love." 



CHAPTER IV. 

'' Is not my word like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock ia pieces ? " 

** Then will I praise my Lord and Saviour, 
That angels shall 
Admire man's fall. 
When they shall see Ood's greatest glory grow. 
Where Satan thought to root out all/* 

So "wneek after week of the summer padsed away, 
and yet Chriatie deemed no nearer the goal than 
she had been on that first evening when the word 
of God came to her in power. Sometimes she 
tried to dismiss all serious thoughts ; but it was 
not for long that she succeeded. To herself^ and 
perhaps also to those around her, she seemed to 
be standing still ; but in the spiritual as in the 
natural world " summer and winter, day and 
night," have not ceased^ and each fulfils in its 
measure the perfection of the whole. Day by 
day, with " long patience," througbout hersouFs 
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winter, the great Husbandman was working in 
her heart, guarding the seed which seemed to 
have fallen there only to die, that it might yet 
be to His own glory and honour for all eternity. 
Truly she might have adopted for herself the 
words of one who, in describing the way in which 
the Lord had led him to Himself, said, ^' I 
resisted as hard as I could, and God did all the 
rest." It was with something like a feeling of 
satisfaction, that she found herself becoming less 
sensitive to the appeals of the Word which she 
had resisted ; and she consoled herself with the 
thought, that since she had failed to enter into 
the joy and peace of believing, she might yet be 
able to find the old pleasure in a return to her 
former careless ways. Had she known it^ this 
was perhaps the most solemn period of her life. 
Day after day, she was hardening herself against 
the love or " the terror of the Lord,'' and nothing 
surely but the infinite patience of the Gk)d she 
slighted could have returned again and again to 
plead with her. She attended church and the 
little reading with far less difficulty than a few 
weeks ago ; for all she heard was fast becoming 
to her only as " a very lovely song." She 
" heard the words of God, but did them not." 
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Not seldom she tried to persuade Tom to 
accompany them; but in vain. Sundays or week- 
days were the same ; and the oftener the subject 
was brought before him, the greater did his dis- 
like and opposition to it become. 

Things had gone on in this way for some time, 
when one morning, when she was in the kitchen 
preparing dinner for the hungry men and boys, 
who usually returned to the house about noon, 
Christie heard a hasty step in the courtyard, and 
in another moment the door opened, and Tom 
stood before her. There was that in his appear- 
ance and manner which thrilled her with a sense 
of dread, and her fear increased, when she saw 
that he was evidently unable to speak. 

** What is it, Tom 1 " she cried eagerly. 
" What's the matter 1 Speak, can't you 1 '» 

Tom essayed a reply, bat the words died on 
his blanched lips. Through the open window^ 
Christie saw her mother crossing the court. 
" Now, Tom, there 's a good fellow, tell me what 
it is. Here's mother coming, and she*d be 
frightened to death to see you like this. Is any- 
thing wrong with father 1 " 

** No, no ; he 's all right. It 's myself." 

In a sort of desperation, Christie opened the 

o 
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other door and pushed him out, bidding him go 
along to her father's room. Then she called 
Debby from the larder, and begged her to finish 
the dinner, " and keep mother from asking about 
me. Something's wrong with Tom; but don't 
let her be frightened." 

Christie's heart beat fast, as she flew down the 
long passage and opened the door of a room at 
the farther end, where her father was accustomed 
to pay wages and transact other matters of business. 
She knew she was safe from interruption there ; 
and with every spark of coquetry driven out by 
the sight of her cousin's evident distress, she 
determined not to let him go till she had dis- 
covered its cause, and done her best to remove 
it. When she went in, Tom was sitting at the table, 
his head bent against a pile of account-books. 
He took no notice of her at first, but at length he 
lifted up his face, and with a look which went 
through her said, " O Christie, I am a lost man." 

" I know it," he went on deliberately, heeding 
her words about as much as he would Jiave 
regarded the humming of a gnat. " I have 
sinned away all hope, and hardened myself 
against everything ; and now that I see what a 
sinner I am, it's too late ; and I am lost." 
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Christie shrank. The man was so evidently 
speaking to her as to his own soul. Beneath the 
power, whatever it might be, which had grasped 
him, all his natural reserve had vanished ; and he 
spoke as though he were unconscious of every- 
thing but the feeling which absorbed him. 

" But, Tom, Tom ! do tell me what 's made 
you think so. You were all right this morn- 
ing." 

*' What a time ago that seems," he said mus- 
ingly. " I 've lived a life since I came up from 
that quarry. Christie, did you ever hear tell of 
a drowning man seeing everything he'd ever done 
in one minute ? I Ve seen myself like that; and 
I see it now." 

There was a pause, during which his breath 
came in laboured gasps. 

" I 'U tell you, Christie — if I can. You heard 
your father tell me this morning as there was 
another load of stone wanting for the wall yet, 
and I was to go and fetch it. So I went down, 
and took little Phil Smith along with me. Well, 
Hepburn was there, and we 'd a'most done load- 
ing, when them fellows Eiley and Matthews di4 
something — I don't know what, for my back was 
turned — which aggravated him terribly ; and all 
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in a minute, before ever he or we knowed what 
he was at, he ripped out an oath, as loud as 70a 
could hear half across the common." 

" Oh ! " said Christie, with a long breath. 

** I turns round then sharp enough, and I see 
him standing like a stone, and staring at us. We 
was all quite still, and then he cries out, as if he 
was shot, ' Oh, what ?iave I done ? ' and the next 
minute I see him go as white as a sheet ; and 
Christie, he fell down in a dead faint — ^that 
great strong fellow — as if he'd been a woman."* 

Tom's voice quailed. Perhaps Stephen Hepburn 
was the only man on earth whom he truly rever- 
enced. When he could speak again, he went on : 

"When he come to, he just went straight 
away home, and I left Phil to bring up the 
cart, and came home too, for I saw it all 
then, Christie; and thinks I, *If Hepburn, 
who was always a good steady-going fellow, 
wanted to be converted, what about me 1 And 
if, even after he 's converted, it 's that awful to 
him to blaspheme his Maker that he looks a'most 
dead of it, what'll become of me, who swears 
every time I opens my mouth, if I Ve a mind to 

* A true incident. 
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it, and never asked for no forgiveness nor 
nothing V 

It was a question which Christie was powerless 
to answer. She knew nothing of the power of 
that precious blood of sprinkling which purges 
from an evil conscience ; and the very sight of 
her cousin's distress brought back in all its power 
her own sense of sin. She could only try to 
soothe him, and was more than half glad when 
her mother called her, and she could slip away 
to tell her the outline of the strange sad story. 
Mrs Elwood was very much touched. 

" Poor lad, poor lad !" she said, "I only wish sin 
was as dreadful to me. But oh, child, the Lord's 
ways are wonderful ! To think that Hepburn's fall 
should be the very thing to show our Tom what 
all the talking in the world cotdd never do. I'd 
sometimes begun to think he never would feel at 
all; and it's just made my very blood run cold 
sometimes to hear him swear. Eh ! the Lord is 
good ; bless His name." 

Christie could see no cause for thankfulness, 
though she did not say so. A cloud seemed to 
have fallen upon the whole house. Tom excused 
himself from appearing at dinner, saying he had 
a headache j but in the afternoon he recovered 
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himself sufficiently to go out to his work. That 
evening there was no pipe ; but he sat indoors, 
moody and abstracted. His uncle — the result 
probably of wiser counsels than those of his own 
brain — ^had discretion enough to ask no ques- 
tions ; and it was not till Tom had gone to bed 
that Christie ventured to allude to the subject. 
She had lingered for the purpose of asking her 
mother to talk to Tom ; she couldn't bear to see 
him like that. 

" I think not, my dear." 

" Why, mother," said the girl a little bitterly, 
"if you're so happy yourself, you might try and 
make him happy too." 

She was sorry the next moment for her hasty 
words. 

" Child," said the old woman, *^I*d give all I've 
got to see either you or Tom as happy as I am ; 
thee knows I would. But it's borne in on me 
that that poor lost sheep is best left to the Good 
Shepherd. He knows when's the best time to 
bind up the wounds; and to my mind, we're 
sometimes in overmuch of a huny with people, 
because we like to see them happy. Depend 
upon it, the Lord 's the best Judge of His own 
time, my dear. Tom '11 mind sin all the more 
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afterwards, for this taste of what it really 
is." 

It was no surprise to any of them, when they 
set out for Corfield the next evening, to find Tom 
standing at the garden gate, and that as they 
passed through he joined them. It was a very 
silent walk, each one busied with thoughts too 
deep for words ; but Mrs Elwood felt her nephew's 
arm quiver as they turned into the lane which led 
to Farmer Hopper s, and he mutely pointed to- 
wards two figures a little way in front. They 
were the young squire and Stephen Hepburn. 
Each of the party looked at the other, and 
Christie's eyes filled with tears. With instinctive 
refinement, Mrs Elwood waited to put a yet 
greater distance between those two and them- 
selves. However, when Captain Staunton and 
his companion reached the farm-yard gate, they 
showed no signs of turning in, but walked slowly 
on down the road. It was not until some minutes 
past the usual time that Captain Staunton came 
into the bam. Involuntarily Christie glanced at 
his face as he passed ; it was very grave, and he 
knelt a long while before giving out the opening 
hymn. Stephen had followed him in, and sat in 
his usual place near the door. He too was very 
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grave ; the sunsbiny smile which often lit up his 
whole face was goiie ; but in its place was a look 
which told of a peace^ such as she felt who loved 
much because she had been forgiven much. It 
was the memory of a pardoned sin which made 
the hot tearis fall thick on his book, as Captain 
Staunton gave out the first verse^^ 

" I was a wandering sheep, 
I did not love the fold, 
I did not love my Shepherd's voice, 
I would not be controlFd." 

Thjese Were the words they sang; and not less 
melodious in the ear of God must have been the 
long which went up from his repentant heart, too 
full at first for spoken Words, though with trem- 
bling lips he joined in the closing lines — 

m 

" But now I love my Father's voice, 
I love, I love His home I " 

After the prayer Captain Staunton sat still for 
some moments. Then he said, '^ I had thought 
of speaking to you to-night out of one of the 
Psalms ; but I have been asked to take the third 
commandment, and I cannot refuse. Ask God 
to help me to speak only His truth, and to give 
me words, for Jesus' sake." 
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Christie was half-disappointed. She did not 
think that very much could be made out of one of 
the commandments which she had known all her 
life ; but when she looked at Tom, she saw his 
gaze rivetted on the speaker, and she was glad 
that he should be interested enough to listen. 

Somewhat on this wise was what she heard : — 

" Tkou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy 
God in vain, for the Lord mil not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh His Name in vainP 

Captain Staunton began by speaking of the 
giving of that law of which this commandment 
formed a part. He bid them turn back to the 
19th chapter of Exodus, and read how bounds 
were set around the mountain upon which the 
Loid descended, lest man or beast should touch 
it and die. He told how the mount was " alto- 
gether on a smoke," and '* quaked greatly," be- 
cause the God of the whole earth was there j and 
how, when the trembling people had been brought 
forth out of the camp to meet with God, and had 
heard the thunderings and the voice of the 
trumpet, they entreated that the word should not 
be spoken to them any more \ and how even the 
meekest man, who had spoken with God face to 
face, '^ as a man speaketh with his friend,'' had 
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said, " I exceedingly fear and quake." " We for- 
get," said Captain Staunton, ** that this awful 
God is still the same, * glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders.' Because He does not 
now show Himself to us as to those Israelites, we 
are too apt to forget that He is the ' Great King 
over all the earth.* God does not come to us now 
*in power and wrath,' and so we think it but a little 
thing to sin against Him. As it says in Ecclesias- 
tes, * Because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil.' But re- 
member, God cannot change. He is the same God 
this evening that He was when He came down 
on Sinai. And did you never think how strange 
it is that we think nothing, absolutely nothing 
sometimes, of . breaking those commandments 
which, in His sight, are so great that He came 
down from heaven, and spoke them with His own 
voice, and wrote them with His own hand ? " 

Then he went on to speak of the eternity of 
God's truth ; and therefore of these ten com- 
mandments. " There are some," he said, " who 
would try to persuade us, that we who have been 
saved by the mercy of God do not need to keep 
His commandments. It is a terrible delusion. 
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I want to warn you all against it now I have the 
opportunity, for I may not be here much longer, 
and it may be brought before you. I can only 
say to you, as St Paul said to the elders of 
Ephesus, * I commend you to Grod, and to the 
word of His graced Oh, dear friends, search that 
Word in every difficulty, and never accept what 
any man teaches you unless he can point to that 
as his authority. As I said, some will tell you 
that these ten commandments were only binding 
on the Jews ; and that when the Christian Church 
arose they were taken away and abolished, and 
therefore are not binding on us Gentiles. Now, 
I hardly think any one who reads the Bible with- 
out prejudice can honestly believe that ; for, to 
show you only one passage, you will see that in 
the sixth chapter to the Ephesians, St Paul, 
writing to Gentiles, distinctly quotes the fifth 
commandment as binding upon them. So again, 
in the thirteenth chapter of Komans, the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments are 
quoted ; and again in St James' Epistle. There 
might be many other ways of showing that the 
ten commandments belong to us in a certain sense ; 
but I think this is enough for the present. But 
I want to try and show you in what way the life 
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and death of our Lord Jesus Christ have changed 
our relation towards the law." 

In very simple and homely words, Captain 
Staunton pointed out the diiference between 
keeping the commandments as a means of justi- 
fication and observing them as a rule of life. 
The little audience listened with earnest attention 
as he referred them to one passage after another 
to prove this point ; and to more than one it was 
a fresh and blessed increase of light and assurance 
as they saw how, through the death of Jesus, the 
condemnation of the law had passed away from 
all who are in Him ; whilst by His life of sinless 
obedience was provided a robe of righteousness in 
which they might appear &ultless before Cod. 
" But do you think,'' said the captain, '' that 
when we are thus justified and forgiven, we have 
done with the law ? Never ! When the Queen 
sends a pardon to a poor fellow who is lying in 
the condemned cell at Newgate, and he walks out 
a free man, is he excused from keeping the laws 
for the future 1 Surely not. The law does not 
condemn him any more ; but it rules him. And 
just so, we who have accepted Cod's free full for- 
giveness are bound to obey His laws. It 's true, 
that if we really believe His great love towards 
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VLB, we shall keep them for love*s sake. It ought 
to be misery to us to offend against such a Father ; 
but still, whether we keep them from love or from 
fear, they are still to be kept, not that we may 
gain heaven, but just because they are for His 
honour and our happiness. ' In keeping of His 
commandments there is great reward.' 

" Well, now I want to try and say something to 
you about this third commandment — ' Thou shalt 
noi take the Name of the Lord thy God in vain.' 
Of course, there is one way of breaking this com- 
mandment which lies on the very surface. I mean 
by swearing. Now I know that among us soldiers, 
nothing is more common than this. There are 
some men who scarcely open their lips without 
an oath; and I daresay it is pretty much the 
same among you working men. I daresay there 
is not a man in this room who has not, again and 
again, taken Qod's name in vain. Now perhaps 
there are some of you who don't like to hear that 
they are 'guilty before God,' and must receive 
salvation just in the same way as the very worst 
of sinners. You feel that in many ways you are 
much better than they. Well, granting that it is 
so, Grod says that though a man may keep the 
whole law, yet if he offends in one point, he is 
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/guilty of all/ To some people this seems very 
hard measure. But thiuk how t}ie same rule holds 
good in earthly things. If a man has killed 
another, it may be very true for him to say, * I 
never stole a farthing ; I never bore false witness;* 
but that is not the question. The question is, 
Has he broken the law at any point ? If be has, 
his other good qualities cannot save him ; he must 
suffer the punishment. Now, many hundred 
years ago, in a land far away from this, there was 
a ruler whose laws were so stem, that for every 
offence, great or small, he had but one punish- 
ment — death ! It is so with God's law ; it has 
but one penalty — death ! He makes no mention 
of great or little sins. The rule of His kingdom 
is, * The soul that sinneth^ it shall die.' He does 
not say, ^ The soul that sinneth in this or that 
particular way,' but simply, * The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall diq. You see for the smallest sin, 
as we speak, the punishment is death, eternal 
death. What greater punishment remains for 
what we call great sins ? 

'* Now, if the most sober well-conducted man in 
this room has ever uttered one oath, he has broken 
one of God's commandments, and is brought in 
* guilty before God,' under the sentence, ' the soul 
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that sinneth, it shall die.' Look to yourselves. I 
cannot judge you — God forbid, that I should — 
but I want to help you to judge yourselves. Ke- 
n^ember that the awful God, of whom we have 
been thinking, is here to-night in this room ; and 
His eyes, which are as a flame of fire, are looking 
through and through every one of us. Each one 
of us stands out before Him now just as singly as 
we shall stand in the day when He shall judge 
the living and the dead at His appearing. You 
do not hope to hide yourself from Him then; 
neither can you now. Put aside every other sin, 
and take only this one, and see whether even 
once you have taken His name in vain by swear- 
ing. Unless I mistake, you can remember time 
after time when you have done it. I don't ask 
you to tell me, but you know it ; and God knows 
it. Each oath that you remember is also remem- 
bered by Him, and scores, aye hundreds, which 
you have forgotten, but which He noted as they 
dropped from your lips, are all remembered too. 
And God says He 'will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh His name in vain.' " 

The words were spoken very low, but the still- 
ness in the barn was too deep for one to be lost ; 
and there was not a sound as he went on. 
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'' There are some of 70a whom this test will 
not touch, but it comes closer home to each one 
of us than this. Think of the words, ^ Thou shalt 
not take the Name of the Lord thy Qod in vain.' 
There is not one of ns, women and children as well 
as men, who has not spoken that Holy Name 
thousands of times in our prayers or in reading, 
without one serious thought ; and perhaps there 
are none who, in this sense, liave broken this com- 
mandment so often as' the most religious among 
ua Think of how, Sunday after Sunday, the name 
of God has been upon your lips, whilst your heart 
was far away after other things. You were 
satisfied so long as you went through the service, 
and thought it a little thing that, while you pro- 
fessed to be honouring Qod, you were offending 
Him every moment. You thought perhaps that 
you were gaining heavenby your services ; but all 
the time, if your heart did not go with the words 
you spoke, you were only treasuring up to your- 
self wrath against the day of wrath — sinning as 
you prayed — sinning as you sang. Do you think 
Qod took no notice 1 ' He will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh His Name in vain.' " 

Here Captain Staunton stopped, and Christie 
lifted up her head and glanced at him. There 
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was a look of great pity upon his face, and his 
voice was very gentle as he went on. 

" There are some of you to whose hearts I want 
to try and bring this subject very close, and yet I 
almost shrink from it ; you will think me so hard. 
You are miserable enough already : you believe 
that you are thoroughly convinced of sin ; you 
have groaned perhaps for a long time, under the 
burden of it ; and you want to be comforted. And 
yet perhaps there are none in this room who are 
taking God's name in vain in a more insulting 
way than you. Don't think I want to terrify 
you, or to scold you into despair ; I only want, by 
God's help, to show you what you are really doing. 
Listen to me ! You know that you are lost. You 
have heard again and again of God's love to you 
in Christ. You have asked Him again and again 
to forgive you for His sake, and yet you say that 
you are still unanswered, unforgiven, unsaved. I 
know there are some such here to-night — are 
there not ? Who in all this world has so taken 
God's name in vain as you ? You have spoken 
to Him again and again. Surely it was for some 
purpose. Was it not that you might get for- 
giveness 1 But if you have not got it, you have 

as yet utterly failed of your purpose ; you have 

p 
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taken Gk)d's name upon your lips ^ in vain,* And 
oh ! as I said just now, none have so insulted Him 
as you. Others have broken His law, but you 
have trampled upon His love. God commanded 
that they should not offend against His holy 
name; He only came to them, as it were^ with 
law, and truly He will not hold them guiltless 
for breaking it. But to you He came with the 
new law which He gave, not from Sinai, but from 
Calvary — * Believe and live. Come and take,' — 
and it has been in vain. Will He hold you 
guiltless ? To them He only came with thunder- 
ings and lightnings, and with the voice of a 
trumpet; but to you He came with the dying 
groans of His own Son, and besought you by all 
that infinite agony — that untold love — ^to be re- 
ooi^ciled to Him, swearing even by Himself that 
He has no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, but that, coming to Him, you should in no 
wise be cast out. And you say that you went to 
Him and asked Him for the pardon which He 
had died to buy for you, and asked ' in vain ; ' 
that you spoke that Name which is above every 
name, and pleaded it with Him * in vain.' Can 
you say before the all-seeing God that it is His 
fault that you are uuforgiven 1 If not, whose is 
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it ? Must it not be that you, in the most solemn 
and awful sense possible, have ta^en His name in 
vain?" 

Every word seemed to go through Christie's 
heart. Lately she had steeled herself with the 
thought that she had asked to be forgiven, and if 
she had not got peace, the responsibility rested not 
-""dth herself, but with God. But the strong 
words, spoken unflinchingly, and yet so tenderly, 
pierced through the last folds of her armour, and 
left her bleeding and helpless. It seemed as if 
for the moment a perfect whirlwind of despair 
had taken possession of her; she put her head 
down upon the back of the bench before her, and 
then, while not even a tremour betrayed to others 
what was passing within her, the hosts of God 
and the armies of hell seemed to wrestle fiercely 
for her soul. It was some time before anything 
around her had power to break through the in- 
tense strain in which every faculty seemed to be 
absorbed. When she began to listen once more, 
Captain Staunton was speaking in other and far 
different words. 

" He did not hold Him guiltless," he was say- 
ing — '* not even His own Beloved Son, when our 
sins were laid upon Him. Oh, did you never 
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think how He has loved you — this God against 
whom yoTi have sinned your whole life long? 
Did you never think that, while you were yet an 
enemy, He loved you with such a boundless love 
that He let all His justice spend itself upon Jesus, 
that you, a poor lost guilty rebel, might go free ? 
He did it : * while we were yet enemies, Christ 
died for us,' ' gave Himself for us.' Surely your 
hearts are won now ! And any one of you, who- 
ever it may be, may come this very hour and 
* take of the water of life freely.* It is the only 
return He asks you to make for His unspeakable 
love — just that you would give Him and *let 
Him keep the soul He died to win.' Is there no 
one here who, to-night, will let the Lord Jesus 
have the joy of saying about him 



* 'Twas not in vain I died for thee ? 



» »» 



Under his breath, in tones so low that none 
but Christie, who was sitting beside him, could 
hear, Tom Elwood answered, "I will." Half- 
frightened, Christie glanced round at him. He 
was sitting, as he had sat when she looked at him 
more than half-an-hour ago, his elbows upon the 
back of the bench in front, his chin resting upon 
his hands, and bis eyes fixed upon the speaker. 
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But now those eyes were full of tears, which were 
running over and dropping down unheeded upon 
his jacket, and the rough uncultured face was lit up 
'* as the face of an angeL " It was one of those rare 
moments, coming but once perhaps in a lifetime, 
when a man's very soul seems to break from its 
trammels, and clothe even the unloveliest face 
with a strange beauty. Those to whom God has 
granted the joy of witnessing the passage "from 
death unto life,'* have sometimes seen that look 
as the soul has leapt forth to see for the first 
time the face of God reconciled in Christ Jesus ; 
and forgetful of self and sin and surroundings, 
the man has been transfigured for a moment in 
the light of that excellent glory — a type, it may 
be, of that last new creation, when soul and body 
together shall be perfected into His image, as we 
"see Him as He is." Christie turned sharply 
away again with a feeling of shame, as though 
she had broken in upon a private interview ; and 
in truth it was nothing less. The Good Shep- 
herd and the wandering sheep had met ; the son, 
once dead but alive again, was resting in the 
Father's embrace, and meeting His look of love. 
When she ventured to glance again, as they rose 
from their knees, the sudden flash of brightness 
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was gone, but there was a look of entire content, 
such as Tom's face had never before known. As 
they passed out, his hand and Stephen Hepburn's 
met in a long clasp, and they walked home to- 
gether. From that night they were friends, 
bound to each other by a tie of special tender- 
ness. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Here is my heart ! in Christ its longings end, 
Near to His cross it draws ; 
It says, * Thou art my Portion, my Friend, 

Thy Blood my ransom was.' 
And in the Saviour it has found 
What blessedness and peace abound. " 

— Hymjisfrom the Land of Luther, 

On the Saturday afternoon, Christie went down 
to Corfield to buy thread and tape and sundry 
other little articles, to replenish the domestic 
stora The village boasted of but one shop be- 
sides the butcher's ; and its owner, Mrs Prentice, 
had certainly an undoubted claim to the title 
which she had assumed of *' General Dealer." 
Bread, boots, groceries, haberdashery, gardening 
tools, a few books, a small supply of stationery — 
everything from tin-tacks and snuff to the new- 
fashioned bonnets in which some of the younger 
feinners' wives delighted, might be found in the 
little shop. Mrs Prentice might with propriety 
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have added to her other title that of " Purveyor 
of Gossip," for everything that happened within 
a radius of several miles — not to mention much 
which did not happen— was known and com- 
mented upon 0]^r her counter. 

" Very sad news this, Christie, isn't it 1 " was 
her greeting this afternoon. 

" What news 1 " asked Christie, opening her 
brown eyes, for it was evidently no ordinary 
piece of intelligence with which Mrs Prentice was 
brimming over. 

** Lor I child, haven't you heard ? Why, I 
thought all the country knew of it. The rector, 
poor gentleman, he had a stroke this morning." 

** You don't mean it I Poor old gentleman, 
and to think he was preaching only last Sunday." 

'* I don't believe there 's much likelihood he 'U 
ever preach again," said Mrs Prentice, grimly. 
" They 've sent for one of them great doctors from 
London ; but bless you, what can any doctor do 
when the time 's come. And we don't know how 
soon it mayn't come to any of us, Christie," she 
added with befitting gravity, by way of improv- 
ing the occasion. 

** But do they really think he '11 die, Mrs 
Prentice 1 " 
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" I shouldn't say there's much hope for a man of 
his years. Why, he 's never spoke a mortal word ; 
and all he could do was to write on a bit of paper 
that they was to send for Captain Staunton." 

" Has he come 1 " 

** Yes, child; he's been there this three hours. 
And they 've sent for all the relations he has; but 
that 's not many, poor old gentleman." 

Just then another customer came in, and 
Christie was glad to finish her shopping as soon 
as might be, and escape from the stream of gossip 
and commonplace moralising with which Mrs 
Prentice seasoned her description of how Mr 
Dale, the butler, had gone into the study and 
found his master lying back in his easy-chair 
speechless; and how it had given Mrs Pratt, the 
housekeeper, such a turn that she didn't know 
when she would get over it. With quick steps 
she turned homewards, thinking of how she could 
remember the rector as long as anything; and 
how strange it was that he, so familiar to them 
all, should perhaps be standing on the very brink 
of an unknown mysterious world from which 
there was no reprieve, no drawing back. What 
would it be, if she were suddenly called away 
from her busy toil for evermore ? If death came 
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and took her from the midst of her home-work 
and daily life, would she be ready? She could 
not answer the question. 

The rector had lived too much apart from his 
people to gain their hearts ; but there were few in 
the church next morning who did not, in the 
presence of the approaching severance of that 
long tie, feel a regretful sorrow for the kind- 
hearted courtly old gentleman, when a stranger 
took his place in the desk, and after the collect 
for the day, asked their prayers for the " rector 
of this parish, who is dangerously ill." The 
report of the London doctor was not encouraging : 
the old gentleman might rally, if he had not 
another attack; but there was evidently but scanty 
ground for hope. The next day, just as the men 
were coming home to their dinners, and the busy 
housewives were laying the cloth or taking the 
pot from the fire, the slow stroke of the bell 
called them to the door- ways to listen* The old 
rector had passed away quietly and calmly ; to 
the last conscious moment, listening with deepest 
interest to the prayers and verses which were 
repeated beside his bed. Early in the morning, 
when the first rays of Ught were struggling into 
the room, he had signed for a Bible, and showed 
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that he wished to point to some special passage. 
His godson slowly turned over page after page 
before the dim eyes, and at the 18th chapter of 
St Lake's Gk)spel^ the old man arrested him and 
placed hia. finger upon the 13th verse — " Gk)d be 
merciful to me a sinner." Without speaking, 
Captain Staunton laid his own upon the verse 
below — ** I tell you that this man went down to 
his house justi^d" The dying man paused, as 
if hesitating to accept so bold a conclusion ; then at 
last with an e£fbrt the trembling hand sought down 
the page till it rested on the word '* Jesus." It 
was his dying testimony. And " what soul ever 
perished with his face towards Jesus Christ? " 

There was much talk in the village as to his 
probable successor. Two nephews and other more 
distant relatives came to the funeral, and attended 
to the disposition of his property ; and for some 
weeks the pulpit was filled by strangers. The 
living was in the gift of Squire Staunton ; and 
though Mrs El wood said but little, she built much 
upon the hope that the patron might be influenced 
in his choice by his son. During the interval, the 
rectory was put into thorough repair; and report 
said that a gray-haired clergyman had been seen 
there in company with the squire, and again with 
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some of the young ladies. At last, just as har- 
vesting was over, the appointment was formally 
announced, together with the probability that the 
new rector would preach the following Sunday, 
and might come into the rectory before the week 
was out. Those were golden days for Mrs 
Prentice ; every van of furniture must needs pass 
her door^ and her importance and excitement 
were unbounded. Whence she obtained her 
information was unknown, but it generally proved 
to be correct. Mr Severn was an elderly man, and 
his wife some years younger than himself. They 
were in deep mourning ; Mrs Prentice believed 
for the eldest son. There was another son in the 
navy, and two little girls about twelve or thirteen 
years old — Mrs Prentice would think, " nice little 
ladies, and just as fond of their papa as could be. 
I seen them this morning going down the lane, one 
in either hand, and him looking as pleased as they." 
No wonder that Mr Severn rejoiced in the 
bright country lanes. He had come from a pa- 
rish in a northern manufacturing town, where he 
had given the best years of his life to his God 
and his fellow-men. He was losing his vigour 
now ; and only a few months before the offer of 
the living of Corfield had come from his old 
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college friend, he had been almost crushed by 
the death of his son, who had just taken orders, 
preached his first sermon, and then gone to 
minister "in the house of the Lord for ever/' 
It was a pleasant exchange to Mr Severn from the 
crowded streets and narrow courts and alleys, into 
the wide fresh country ; and sore as wasthe wrench, 
he felt that he was doing right in leaving his be- 
loved parish in younger and stronger hands, and 
coming to work more suited to his lessened powers. 

In the meantime things were going on quietly 
at the High Farm. Perhaps the greatest change 
was in Tom. Though he still retained his silent and 
undemonstrative manner, the surliness had entirely 
vanished ; and through all the hot weeks of the 
harvesting, not once had the can of beer touched 
his lips. He met with plenty of raillery ; and even 
his gentle aunt was disposed to be vexed with him. 

" It 's terrible hot work harvesting, Tom," she 
would say. " Thee needs something to keep up 
thy strength. Why shouldn't you take it as 
father does ? Why, he never was the worse for 
it in his life." 

"But I was," said Tom stoutly, "over and 
over again. I'm best without it. I don't know 
as I'd stop if once I began ; and I might go and 
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bring disgrace on my profession ; and I couldn't 
stand that. Some of these days, I shall go and put 
my name down along of Hepburn. Why, there 's 
nigh a score of them lads of his has put their 
names down never to touch a drop again ; and 
you never see a likelier lot of young fellows." 

The pipe soon followed the mug of beer ; and 
then Tom began to conquer his shyness, and go 
to Hepburn's class when he could get away from 
the harvest-field in time. Or Stephen would 
come up to the farm when his work was over, 
and the two would sit in the porch toiling 
laboriously through a spelling-book; or Tom 
would plant himself and his copy-book at the 
table, with the decision of a general sitting down 
before a beleaguered city, and give himself up to 
pot-hooks and hangers ; whilst Stephen's rich full 
voice and good reading ga"ve fresh power to the 
quaint beauty of the glorious old " Pilgrim's 
Progress," till Debby and one or two of the 
farm-boys would draw up to the door which 
opened into the back kitchen, and Tom would 
forget his writing, and sit open-mouthed and 
entranced to hear of that heavenly course upon 
which his own feet were entering. Christie too 
loved those readings, diversified as they were by 
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Hepburn's explanations. She cried bitterly, 
though quietly, when they came to the place 
where burdened Christian ran up the shining 
way to the Cross, and began to sing with a 
merry heart, " He hath given me rest by His 
sorrow, and life by His death." " Christian " — 
it was her own name; and yet she felt she had no 
right to it^ for she knew nothing experimentally 
of Christ. She knew now, as she did not half-a- 
year ago, the plan of salvation ; she could have 
directed others to the Saviour ; but her own eye 
had not seen Him. Sometimes she felt as if 
nothing were more like her heart than the hard 
earth about her. It had been an unusually dry 
summer, and the thirsty ground had opened into 
wide cracks and furrows, gasping after the fresh 
showers which could be its only healing. She 
too thirsted witli an untold longing for God, for 
the living God ; she stretched forth her hands 
unto Him. One of her greatest comforts now 
was the recollection of the words which Mrs 
Hopper had repeated to the old rector so many 
weeks ago, " The way of His commandments is 
the best place in which to wait for Him." She 
began to " order her steps by His Word ;" not 
from any hope of meriting forgiveness— -she was 
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too well instructed for that — but simply because 
she could not do otherwise. 

Things were in this state, when they went down 
one autumn morning to hear their new minister 
for the first time. Christie felt as if she could 
love him directly he began to read in a clear 
voice which could be heard in every comer of 
the old church ; and when he got into the pulpit, 
it really seemed to be like a friend talking to her. 
Surely it was something better than curiosity 
which drove sleep away from the pews that Sun- 
day morning, whilst the new rector spoke from 
the text which he had chosen — "I determined 
not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified " — words which seemed 
to come fresh from his heart to his hearers', as 
living loving responsible men and women, placed 
in a redeemed world, that they might learn how 
best to fulfil " the chief end of man's life — to 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever." 

The party from the High Farm had always 
returned home after the morning service, leaving 
that in the afternoon with but scant regret ; but 
such words were too precious to be slighted. 
Mrs El wood stood hesitatingly in the porch, 
wondering how it might be possible to hear the 
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rector preach again, T^hen Mrs Hopper came hj, 
her nnfailing smile even broader and fuller than 
ever, and begged them all to come home with 
her to dinner, and stay for 'the afternoon ser^ 
vice. "You'll get home by milking after all, 
if you look sharp. The rector doesn't preach 
long ; and Christie can make haste and be back 
before the cows want her. Come in now ; 
do." 

Neither Mrs Elwood nor her husband needed 
much persuasion ; and to her dying day Christie 
thanked God for the invitation which kept her 
to that afternoon service in Corfield ChurcL As 
Mrs Hopper had foretold, the rector preached 
only a short sermon, shorter than in the morning. 
He spoke of Christ Jesus as "the Friend of 
sinners," telling each and all how they needed 
His friendship, and how ready He was to bestow 
it. He spoke of that seal and sign of His love 
which He had given in dying for us, " the Just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God ;" 
and insensibly Christie's thoughts were drawn 
away from herself, till she forgot her sin and un* 
belief and hardness of heart, in the thought of 
His matchless love. It was the custom in Cor- 
field Church to close the afternoon service with a 

Q 
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hymn ; and when Mr Severn had ended his ser- 
mon, he read out the first verse : — 

" My blessed Saviour, is Thy love 
So great, so full, so free ? 
Behold, I give my love, my life. 
My heart, my all to Thee." 

They stood up to sing it ; and as Christie rose to 
her feet she knew that the showers of Qod were 
dropping fast upon her thirsty souL He who was 
promised to be *'as the dew unto Israel/' had 
come in '' to abide with her for ever." He had 
taken that one simple verse, and used it to show 
her Jesus. In a moment, she could not tell how, 
the "love unknown had broken every barrier 
down." All she knew was that the mighty work 
was done. Constridned by His love, she had given 
*' her love, her life, her heart, her all to Him." 
As she stood quietly beside her mother, listening 
to the unmusical instruments in the singing gallery, 
and the aged quavering notes on the one side, 
and Tom's gruff base on the other, she wondered 
to think that so simply and so gently the great 
work was done, which had seemed to her an im- 
possibility. There were the old familiar walls 
and high pews, the very marks in the faded green 
baize which she had known from her childhood ; 
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and there, among these accustomed things, even in 
the very path of her ordinary life, the eternal God 
had revealed Himself to her waiting soul. The 
rest of the hymn was lost upon her. Over and 
over again she dwelt upon the precious words — 
not so much with rapture as with a deep content — 

'* My blessed Saviour, is Thy love 
So great, so full, so free? " 

She wanted nothing else. The soul which had 
thirsted after God was satisfied with His goodness. 
She was glad that the demands of the milking 
made it only natural that she should walk on 
quickly, for she needed no company. All through 
the warm light of the golden autumn afternoon, 
she hurried home, wrapped about, as it seemed to 
her, with an atmosphere of peace and love. She 
had no wish to turn aside from her daily duties. 
Phil Smith had already driven in the cows, and 
she soon pulled off her Sunday dress, and sat 
down in the milking shed ; but as she filled pail 
after pail, one song rang on in her heart — 

** My blessed Saviour, is Thy love 
So great, so full, so free ? 
Behold, 1 give my love, my life, 
My heart, my all to Thee." 



CHAPTER VI. 

'' This is the famous stone 
Which turneth all to gold, 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told." 

— George Herbert. 

" Mother, there's a carriage coming up the hill." 
Christie was standing out in front of the porch, 
picking the late roses from the walls. The hill 
on which the High Farm was built formed the 
garden — just one of the old-fashioned gardens, 
which are not too often seen now-a-days, where the 
roses and clematis and honeysuckle crept round 
the gnarled apple trees, and almost smothered the 
possibility of any fruit under their wealth of blos- 
som. Excepting the sort of gravelled terrace 
which ran along the front of the house, and one 
or two lesser walks, almost all the paths were turf ; 
and among the gooseberry and currant bushes 
were brilliant beds of flowers. The garden was 
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the pride of them all, and as it lay sloping to- 
wards the south was a warm and sheltered spot 
even in winter days. There was no entrance to 
the house on that side, excepting for foot-pas- 
sengers. The road passed up one side of the 
garden, and then turned sharp round at the back 
into the large flagged yard, where the dwelling- 
house and offices formed two sides and a half of 
a square, the remaining half opening out into 
what was more properly the farmyard, whither 
the straw and litter were banished. It was 
thus that Christie was able to hear and see the 
carriage some minutes before it drove into the 
yard, and stopped at the other door. When 
she went out she recognised in the fair-haired 
girl who was holding the reins, one of the rector's 
little daughters. Beside her was an elderly wo- 
man, whose kindly face had been familiar enough 
at the farm for many years, for she was a distant 
cousin of Elwood's, and not unfrequently, in the 
days when another generation lived and ruled 
there, she had spent weeks together in the quiet 
country, away from the noisy manufacturing town 
where her father worked, and where Mr Severn 
had lived. She was now housekeeper at Mallen- 
den Court, a post which she had filled for many 
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years ; and now and then she would manage the 
journey to Corfield, and sit for an afternoon talk- 
ing over " auld lang syne " beside the kitchen fire. 

"Are you Christie?" cried the child, pushing 
back her hat with her whip, and then shading her 
eyes with her little brown hand. " Because I've 
brought Prissy to see you. She came to spend the 
day with us, and I'm going on to old Jacob's with 
some pudding, and then I'll fetch her again." 

" How do you do, my dear 1 " said Mrs Chase, 
as Christie helped her out of the low carriage. 
** Yes, Miss Tottie '11 come back for me. Now 
mind you take care, my dear, and let Dennis 
take the reins when you go down the steep lane, 
if you 're at all afraid." 

" Not I," answered little Miss Tottie, as she 
drove ofif, looking back as she turned the comer 
with a merry wave of her whip. 

" Bless the child 1 " ejaculated Mrs Chase. 
•** They don't none of them know what fear is." 

** What a pretty little thing ! " said Christie, 
musingly. "I wish the rector would come to 
see us." 

By this time they were in the kitchen. 

"I'll call father," said Christie, and slipped away. 

The two old women kissed each other — a tender 
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subdued greeting. Neither spoke for a minute, 
whilst they looked into each other's eyes, and read 
there for the first time how truly they were one. 

" The Lord 's been very good to us," said Mrs 
Elwood, wiping away one or two of the gentle 
tears which would always come so readily. Mrs 
Chase was of a brisker mood, a stout comely woman, 
whose very presence carried with it a sense of keys 
and household management, though she was now 
losing somewhat the activity of middle age. 

" My dear,'' she said, sitting down before the 
fire, and laying a broad palm upon either knee as 
she leaned back in her chair — " my dear, I 
couldn't have believed it I always had a great 
respect for religion, and knew it became a minister 
and some few, like my poor dear young dead 
mistress; but as for me, with all them china 
closets and linen closets, and all them girls to see 
after, to say nothing of preserving and desserts, 
bless my heart, I felt it was no manner of use my 
thinking about it, not as I was. But I see 
things in a different light now, bless the Lord ! " 

Here she was interrupted by Christie and her 
father, who had been making up his accounts in 
the other room. When the warm greetings were 
over and Christie had spread the table for tea, 
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they gathered round, and after awhile the talk 
fell again into the strain which was now frequent 
enough at the High Farm. 

" You were saying you wished the rector 
would come up here, Christian. It was just about 
that he bid me bring a message, and say. he was 
right sorry he'd not been able to see you yet 
at home ; but you see it 's a good way, and he 's 
been so crippled with rheumatism, almost ever 
since they got here, and it was only on Wednes- 
day the pony-carriage came. He was a-going to 
drive me over his own self this very afternoon ; 
but there was a poor man took for death down 
in the village, and he was forced to stay for him." 

" Who was it ? " asked Elwood. 

" I didn't hear the name, but I'm of opinion 
it's only a man on tramp through the place, 
lodging at Mrs Phillips'. But bless you, the 
rector 's as careful about his soul, as if it were 
the first nobleman in the land. He was up 
with him the best part of the night, but the 
doctor thought he 'd get over it till about dinner- 
time to-day." 

" He 's a fine preacher, our parson," said the 
old man. 

'* Indeed, and he is," returned Mrs Chase. 
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" Why, at home I Ve seen the church some- 
times 80 full of a Sunday night, that there was 
scarce standing-room, and the most of them 
working-men, and you could have heard a pin 
drop. Ah, I know I thought him a mighty fine 
preacher then, and he was quite a youngish sort 
of man; but I'd like to hear him again now. 
Hia words would have a new sense to me now." 

Christie looked up quickly. Perhaps the 
most wonderful thought to her, after the great 
overpowering one of the love of God, was the 
realisation of the brotherhood of the faith, and 
that she, little homely Christian Elwood, was 
indeed " a very member incorporate in that 
mystical body, which is the blessed company of 
all faithful people " — one with the holy apostles 
and martyrs and prophets ; one in spirit with 
all the shining throng who have washed their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb, and now 
stand before the face of God. Her heart gave 
a great leap towards the kind old friend of her 
childhood, as she seemed to see in her another of 
that blessed company. 

The motion was not lost. 

" Ah, my dear," said Mrs Chase, " as I was 
saying to your mother awhile ago,^ I Ve learned 
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strange things lately. I always knew religion 
was a good and decent thing to die with ; but 
as to its being a thing to live with, and such a 
life as mine too, no, I never believed that." 

" What made you believe it 1 " asked Christie, 
thoroughly interested. 

" Well, my dear, it was slow work. To begin 
with — ^you '11 smile maybe — but I believe it was 
the death of my poor old Tabby first brought 
home to me the vanity of all earthly things. 
That was a year ago last Christmas ; and the poor 
thing ! I 'd had her so long she was like a friend 
to me. I think, after my poor mother was gone, 
I loved that cat as well as I loved an3rthing ; and 
when I saw it lying there cold and stiff, it brought 
solemn thoughts to my mind. I 'd been just 
taken up with the company and china and one 
thing and another, till they had altogether shut 
out the very thought of Grod from me. I assure 
you, my dears, He was no more to me than one 
of the bits of china in my cupboard, though I 
went to church sometimes of a Sunday, just for 
custom's sake. But when I lost my poor Tabby, 
I couldn't help thinking a deal I 'd seen many 
people die, but there ! I could always manage to 
keep the thought of them from inconveniencing 
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me by the idea that I'd not seen the last of 
them ; bat after pussy was taken, I 'd reflect some- 
times that the poor thing was gone for ever and 
ever ; and somehow that made me fed I had got a 
soul, and how I had been neglecting it, and living 
for all the world as though I was no better than 
she. Them thoughts would come to me all sorts 
of times — sometimes I'd be stirring a jelly over 
my fire, and find myself stepping careful to avoid 
treading on Tabby, where she always lay just 
against the fender ; and then I 'd look down, and 
she wasn't there. Then I 'd put the question to 
myself in this way, * Where is she ? Nowhere. 
But where shall I have to be ? Somewhere ! ' 
And that word * somewhere' would keep staring 
me in the face. I don't mean I was always like 
this, but at all odd times them queer feelings 
would take hold of me, and I never knew when 
I was safe from them." 

" Well ? " said Christie— for Mrs Chase had 
paused, and was meditatively stirring her tea. 

** Well, this sort of thing went on for a good 
bit, till Mr Harry came home \ and I daresay John 
told you how he began having family prayers. 
Bless me, I could never tell the turn it gave me, 
and it brought back his poor mother so plain to 
me. I scarce slept that night for thinking of her, 
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poor young lady, and how she talked to me, and 
to his papa and all, just when she were going, and 
had hardly strength to speak. Still, for all that, 
I wasn't altogether prepared for Mr Harry's reli- 
gious ways. I couldn't bear to see him so differ- 
ent to other gentlemen ; and yet when I came to 
look it all over quietly, there was nothing I could 
find fault with. He was just the same merry 
heart he always was — in and out of my room with 
the young ladies, making toffee, and turning my 
cupboards upside down ; and with all that it 
was like a new man. Sometimes he 'd come and 
sit with me alone, and if ever there was a chance, 
out would come that little Bible of his." 

" Ah, I know it," interrupted Mrs Elwood. 

" I didn't give him much encouragement with 
that, mind you," resumed the old housekeeper. 
" I 'd no concern to be turned religious ; but I 
just made up my mind to watch ; and then I 
found that what he 'd got was a sort of thing that 
made him fitter to do everything than he ever 
was before. I 'd see him so patient for hours with 
the young ladies, teaching Miss Charlotte to draw, 
or singing with Miss Isabel, or reading to them, 
just because I firmly believe he couldn't bear to 
have them wasting their lives as they did, a bur- 
den to themselves and every one else. And I 
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knew all the time he 'd have been glad enough to 
get away and read his own books, or that little 
Bible. Then sometimes he 'd be the best part of 
the morning with the mistress, drawing patterns 
for her embroidery ; and never, so Ellis teUs me, 
so much as one impatient word, for all her little 
whims. So at last I began to believe that if his 
religion not only took him about visiting the poor 
folk and having them little meetings, but helped 
him to have to do with singing and embroidery, 
maybe it mightn't be amiss with my preserves and 
jellies ; and I told him so one day, and if you' 11 
believe me, the tears came into his eyes, and out 
of them too. He didn't say very much, but 
enough to set me thinking that perhaps after all 
I was a wicked old sinner, who 'd set my heart 
on idols all my life long, and such idols too. But, 
thank God, I see things different now, and I know 
I 'm forgiven for it all. Eh ! but it's a hard struggle 
sometimes with the old ways." 

Those last words touched a tender chord in 
Christie's heart, which quivered on long after the 
kindly old woman had taken her leave, and had 
been driven away by the fair-haired child. She 
was beginning to enter into the realities of 
Christian life, and like many another to cry — 
" Why is it thus with me 1 " Her refined and 
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sensitive nature was easily affected, and the path 
towards which she was now drawn by an unseen 
yet irresistible hand, seemed to her to lead through 
" a land that no man had passed through, and 
where no man dwelt." The undisturbed bright- 
ness and calm of the days of her first love seemed 
to be slipping away from her grasp, and yet she 
was not conscious of any wilful indulgence of 
what was contrary to the will of God. She was 
sorely perplexed, and felt herself alone in the 
spiritual world. Her mother's placid even nature, 
subdued by the quietness of age, was ruffled by 
no such storms ; she rested with an uninquiring 
childlike faith in her Saviour's love. Tom was of 
far too stolid a nature to be capable of much in- 
trospection, and too silent to give utterance even 
to such thoughts or experiences as he may have 
possessed ; and Stephen Hepburn was now but 
rarely at the farm. Nor did she gain much from 
Jack. He rode over one evening, and during a 
few minutes when they were alone together, 
Christie ventured tremblingly to hint that she 
was afraid she wasn't so happy as she had been 
at first. 

" Not happy ! " said Jack in astonishment. 
** Why, what have you got to be unhappy about ? 
I'm always happy." 
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" I don't know," murmured Christie, almost 
ready to cry. 

'* Well, but Christie, you ought to know. Are 
you doing anything you oughtn't to do 1 I don't 
see what else can make Christians unhappy. 
Why, we ought to be always r^oicing. Doesn't 
it say, * Rejoice evermore ? ' " 

" I know it does," said poor Christie, ** and 
that's the worst of it all, for there must be some- 
thing altogether wrong about me, if I can't do as 
it says. And yet how can I rejoice when I 'm not 
happy ? and I can't make myself be happy. I 'm 
sure I would if I could; I try hard enough. 
Sometimes I really get to think I can't be a 
Christian at all." 

** That 's all nonsense," said Jack decisively ; 
and rough though the words were, their honest 
heartiness and perfect conviction gave her more 
comfort than anything else in the short interview. 
It was interrupted at that moment, nor was there 
any opportunity of renewing the conversation. 

" Poor little Christie,'* said Jack to himself, as 
he rode homewards, ^' she 's altogether out of 
my depths. Why, I 'm happier every day I live. 
But after all, it 's little enough I know. I almost 
think I '11 make bold to drop a hint to the cap- 
tain ; he'd know what was the matter." 



CHAPTER VII. 

» 

** So long as we are resting in anything within our- 
selves, be it even in a work of grace, there remains, at 
least to honest hearts, a ground for continual restlessness 
and continual disappointment. To know that we have 
nothing, are nothing, out of Christ, is to know the 

truth which makes us free." 

— The Patience of Hope, 

Christie was down in the orchard the next after- 
noon, sorting out apples for a pie, when she heard 
Debby calling her. 

" Be you deaf, Christie ] " she said, when they 
were within hail of each other. "I've a'most 
screeched myself hoarse. The captain's in the 
• kitchen, and your mother wants you in." 

Christie's heart went a little faster than usual 
as she mounted the hill and passed into the 
house, stopping for a moment in the courtyard to 
pat the glossy sides of the black horse which was 
fastened by the door. Her father was not yet 
home from market; but her mother and Captain 
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Staunton were sitting over the fire, for the after- 
noon was chilly. 

^'I was just saying to your mother/' said the 
young squire, resuming his talk, " what a comfott 
it is that we have a Saviour who is always the 
same, however much we may change." 

''Then other Christians do change," was th^ 
thought which sprang to Christie's mind, bring- 
ing instant relief. She was too shy to speak, but 
looked at her mother. 

"My daughter gets very troubled sometimes^ 
sir," said the old woman, hesitatingly. 

" What about V asked Captun Staunton. And 
as he spoke, he pushed his chair from the fire, and 
turned round towards Christie, with such a kind 
look in the honest eyes, and withal such a deli- 
berate business-like air that, to her surprise, she 
found herself forming into words the restless 
thoughts which had so burdened her with their 
unspoken weight. He listened very quietly^ 
helping her occasionally by a word, but for the 
most part in silence. He ^ew the rare art, 
which the Lord God does not seem to teach to 
all His children, of ** hearing as Uie learned,** as 
well as of '' speaking a word in season to him that is 
weary." The very putting of her difficulties into 
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tangible fomi seemed to her a help; and when 
she had ceased, Captain Stieiunton sat quite stiU 
for a minute or two, as though he were taking the 
matter into consideration. Then he said — 

'^ Do you know what a thermometer is?'' 

*'Yes/' answered Christie, a little startled. 
^' Father 's got one. It tells the heat.'' 

^' And the cold too," added Captain Staunton, 
smiling. '* Well, I remember five or six years 
ago when I was in Canada, where you know 
it's awfully cold, I was nursing a brother officer 
through a dangerous illness, and the doctor said 
everything depended on the room being kept at a 
certain temperature. I couldn't tell you how I 
watched the thermometer ; and generally I man- 
aged to keep it pretty steady. However one 
night, when I was very nearly worn out, I fell 
asleep, and when I woke I foimd the fire almost 
out, and the thermometer down, down — ^well, I 
daresay three or four degrees — I forget how many 
now. What should you think I did 1" 

'^ Made up the fires," answered Christie, with 
eyes still fixed on his face. 
. *^ What ! not warm up the thermometer itself ? 
You know if I had held my finger on the bulb, I 
«ould soon have made the mercury rise again.'' 
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Christie smiled. 

" I think you see my meaning," he continuedy 
as her eyes dropped *' Your feelings are very like 
a thermometer, one day np and another day down. 
But they are no more a true source of comfort than 
the thermometer is a source of heat. Looking 
at that, and warming it up, wouldn't have warmed 
the room. Neither will looking at your feelings, 
and trying to force them into happiness, bring 
joy. Don't you remember what that verse says, 
' Joy and peace in — feeling 1 ' " 

" No, * in believing.' But then," said Christie, 
hesitating, '^ I think in this way. If I did be- 
lieve, shouldn't I have joy and peace?" 

" I haven't got joy and peace, therefore / dorCt 
believe, and therefore I am not saved," supplied 
Captain Staunton. " Logic ! WeU, it's a ques- 
tion which troubles every one of us more or less, 
sooner or later. I am glad you have got to it. 

'^ Glad !" It seemed almost cruel. 

'* Yes, glad. When you were a baby your mother 
was very well pleased to see you lying still in the 
cradle; but do you think she would have been 
content if you had stayed there till to-day, just 
breathing, but no more ? When we are con- 
verted we get life — spiritual life 3 we breatha 
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But surely there must be something more than 
this. If you asked a man*s history, you wouldn't 
be content to be told, * Oh, he breathed.' Of course 
he breathed his whole life through ; but you want 
to hear something about his education, and what 
he did and said and thought. Well, just so we 
must have our spiritual history. We are not 
converted just to be kept out of hell, and no 
more. Look here 1" 

Christie took the little well-worn Bible, and 
read — 

^'According as He hath chosen us in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that we might 
be holy and without blame before Him in love." 

" Yes, that 's it. * Holy and without blame 
before Him.' Think of what that means. And 
do you think holiness is learned in a day ? Never ! 
It 's our life-work. And it 's not learned without 
many a hard lesson, either ; and I believe that 
what God is doing with you now, is just setting 
you on the lowest form in His school, and giving 
you the A, B, C, to learn. Don't you want to be 
His scholar f 

" Yes," said Christie, with starting tears. 

** You know this has just nothing whatever to 
do with our salvation. That is, as it were, out 
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of our liands altogether, when we once yield our 
souls to the Lord Jesus. He has undertaken all 
that; and it is no concern of ours, since He has 
become our Surety. Don't you think," and his 
voice kindled as he spoke, " that Jesus, ' having 
loved His own which are in the world,* will love 
them unto the end ? " 

*^ But can I be one of His own, when I am like 
this?" The tears were dropping fast into her 
lap now. 

" Suppose that you could tell me every one of 
the bitter things you have been writing against 
yourself, and a hundred times worse, what would 
you have proved yourself to be at the end of 
itaUl" 

Christie looked up. 

" I mean, would you have proved yourself to 
be anything else than a sinner V 

'' No." 

" Then who was it that Jesus came to save 1 
'This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.' * While we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us/ *The Friend of 
sinners.' After all that you could tell me, you 
could only prove yourself to be one of those whom 
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He loved and died for, and whose ' Friend' He is 
content to be called." 

" Then it seems as if I might be glad to be a 
sinner." 

" Well, I don't know," said Captain Staunton, 
sighing ; '* one can't forget what it cost Him ; 
and then there is the other side of the question, 
that in so far as we give way to sin, we are fail- 
ing of the very object for which He gave us this 
eternal salvation. But I know sometimes, when 
I have been very low down, I have blessed Gk)d 
that nothing could take that name away from me, 
not even my own sinfulness." 

" I think," he continued, after a few moments'' 
silence, '* that one of the hardest lessons for us to 
learn, even after we are converted, is that we are 
still nothing but poor sinners, nothing in the 
world else. We want to be great saints ; but do 
you remember how, almost at the end of his 
glorious life, St Paul said, *I am the chief of 
sinners;' not 'I was,' but 'I am;* and I should 
fancy he knew it then more truly than ever 
before. It seems to me that one's life-long lesson 
is in the old sailor's lines — 

* I 'm a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.' 
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What a 'Bat' that is 1 It has all heaven in it. 
I am sure it is just this lesson which God is 
beginning to teach you. He is stripping you of 
your happy feelings, not because He likes to see 
you miserable, but because He is going to teach 
you how to rejoice in something better even than 
happy feelings, and that is Himself and His own 
unchanging Word. When all your feelings are 
gone, and you find that He loves you still, you 
will begin to rest in what He is, instead of in 
wJuit He gives you; and oh, it's such a sure 
resting-place that. ' Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall have no end.' '' 

The dark cloud was breaking fast. 

" Then do you think God took away my happi- 
ness and peace 1'' 

" I dare not say that,'' answered Captain Staun- 
ton gravely. " No one but He can tell you how 
far you may have trifled with His grace. Don't 
get to think lightly of even the smallest sin ; it 's 
a tremendous thing to sin, and the least known 
sin brings a cloud. But then there's no need 
for the cloud to stay. And for another thing, 
our- natural spirits depend very much upon our 
health and the weather and a thousand things ; 
and ^11 these may affect our feelings of spiritual 
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happinees as we!l. One must allow for that. 
But I'll tell you how I look at it myself. I know 
there isn't a day in which I don't deserve to lose 
all my happy feelings ; and yet how often Ood 
leaves them to me. ^ He does not deal with me 
after my sins, nor reward me according to my 
iniqaities.' If then there are times when, with- 
out my being conscious of having given way in 
any special manner, my happy feelings are yet 
gone, I ccmclude that Gk)d allows that to fall upon 
me which I have quite deserved, in order to teach 
me something. It's not an arbitrary punishment; 
but instead of averting what I have quite deserved, 
He lets it fall upon me for my profit, that I may 
be partaker of His holiness. He makes my very 
punishment my cure." 

'^ Thank you," said Christie, as he began to 
move. " Oh, it 's been such a help !" 

^'And how is the thermometer?" he asked, 
with a smile. 

''Do you mean my feelings? Oh, I feel an- 
other creature — such a weight gone." 

"Well, don't you see, we didn't study the 
thermometer to warm it We went out into the 
sunshine of God's love and unchangeableness and 
purposes towards you, and it rose without jrour 
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knowing it. If your feelings are cold, just let 
them be, and go to Jesns." 

** Jack said I ought to be always rejoicing.'' 

'' And a greater than Jack said it. ^ Rejoice 
in the Lord always.' But then remember it is 
' in the Lord/ not in your feelings ; and when 
you get to know something for yourself of what 
We have been talking about, you will have much 
more chance of obeying the command. So 
long as you rejoice in frames and feelings, you 
will be happy just so long as they last, and no 
longer ; but when you learn to trust in Him — ^Him 
Himself, the real, living, loving, present Jesus — 
then you'll always have steady peace, come what 
may." 

"I'm afraid it'll be a long time before I can 
do that." 

" Don't be disheartened if it is. Every one 
begins in the same way, and God does not expect 
any of His children to read at first sight ; nor 
that it should be ' reading without tears ' either. 
But still remember what St Paul says, * 1 can do 
all things through Christ.' So don't be content 
without it. Just go to God, and tell Him all 
this as simply as you told me, and ask Him to 
teach you His lesson. Shall we ask Him now?" 
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The three, so diverse in everything but their 
one life in Christ Jesus, knelt down together 
beside the broad hearth. One sentence of that 
simple childlike prayer, Christie thought she 
would, never forget : " Thou hast given us eacK 
one our lesson. O Lord Jesus, sit beside us 
while we learn it" 

^' I 'm afraid I shan't see you again after next 
week,'' said Captain Staunton, as he took leave. 
" My father's health has given way so much that 
the doctors order him to Torquay at once ; and 
before they are home again, I expect my leave will 
be up, and I shall be on my way back to India." 

" God bless you, sir," said Mrs Elwood fer- 
vently. **I wish you had a mother to rejoice 
over you." 

The words escaped her almost involuntarily. 
He was greatly moved. 

** I think she knows," he said softly. *' * There ia 
joy in the presence of the angels of God.'" 

And then he mounted, and rode quickly away. 

It had been a sorrowful day at the High Farm^ 
when the rector paid his first visit there. The 
night before they and many others had said 
good-bye to the one to whom they owed more 
tiian life, with no prospect, so far as the old 
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people were concerned, of ever seeing his face 
again till they should behold it in the light of 
heaven. It was late in the afternoon, and already 
getting dask, when the pony-carriage came trot* 
ting np the hill. Naturally enough, the talk fell 
on the subject of which all their hearts were full ; 
and it was with a most sweet pleasure that Mr 
Severn 'found how many who dwelt under that 
roof were living in full hope of the glory of 
God. 

" It 's wonderful ! " he said. " Almost wherever 
I go I hear the same story of blessing through 
these simple means. I am sure I have felt it is a 
lesson to myself. By all accounts the place is 
quite changed.'' 

" Indeed it is, sir," replied Mrs Elwood. " I 
think we was more like heathen than Christians 
before them meetings." 

'' So Miss Sharpe was telling me. It touches 
me greatly when I think of how God has 
honoured that man's simple faith and obedience; 
JiiTow so many, even Christian people, would 
have left the souls of others with the clergy ; or 
at all events, if they had been here for so short a 
time, would have contented themselves by say- 
ing there was not time to do any good. It's 
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this spirit of personal service to Christ, which sees 
in every creature a soul to be won for Him, 
which we want. I bless God every day for the 
way in which he has opened the path for me." 

" May I make bold to ask, sir,'' inquired Mrs 
Elwood, '' whether you are going to keep on the 
meetings? The captain told us last night he 
hoped you would." 

** I hope so too, please God," answered the 
rector. " When I first thought of coming here, 
I quite intended to have a weekly meeting, for I 
am sure we all want a break in the midst of our 
toil. However, when I saw how things were, I 
determined that nothing should induce me to 
make any change, though Captain Staunton was 
very anxious to give it into my hands. But 
now you have lost him, I feel only too thankful 
to take it up ; and I pray God that He will bless 
it in the future as He has in the past." 

And so those little Wednesday evening meet- 
ings, which were endeared by a thousand sacred 
recollections, were not lost to Corfield, but be- 
came a permanent blessing to the place. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

'* Remember me 1 by Thine own hour of pain. 
Appear in mine to save ; 
Smooth for my rest the couch where Thou hast lain. 
The pillow of the grave." 

— Hymns from the Land of LutKer. 

" My dear child, what 's wrong ? " exclaimed Mrs 
Elwoody coming into collision with her daughter, 
as she turned from the lane into the courtyard 

"I beg your pardon. O mother, I hope 
you 're not hurt. Matty Jones has sent for me ; 
her sister 's awfully hurt — fallen down stairs, and 
cut her head open." 

" My dear, you 're not fit to go racing like 
this; you're all out of breath. What's the 
matter 1 Is your side hurting you again 1 " 

" A little ; not much," said Christie, leaning 
back against the wall for support ; for her lips 
were white, and the feeling of sudden exhaustion 
almost overpowered her for a moment. But she 
roused herself as the thought of the frightened 
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anxious girl in the distant cottage crossed her 
mind ; and silencing her mother s alarms with a 
kiss, she went on more quietly down the hilL 
Happily the fall did not prove so dangerous as 
had been feared ; and by the time the father came 
in from his work, the little girl was restored to con- 
sciousness, and was lymg in her sister's motherly 
arms, with a smile once more on the pale face. 
Christie and the doctor left the house together. 
His old-fashioned gig was standing at the gate ; 
but he paused in the narrow path, and turned 
round upon her with a look of scrutiny. 

"What's the matter with you, child?'* he 
asked sharply. 

** Nothing. I don't know. I don't feel as well 
as I used," said Christie, the sentences dropping 
out reluctantly one after the other, as the doctor's 
silent keen gaze showed her that he would not 
be satisfied with any evasive reply. 

He had known her from her babyhood ; and 
now took her hand in his, and asked one or two 
professional questions. 

** You 've no business to be out here, a raw even- 
ing like this," he said presently. " Wrap yourself 
well up in your cloak, and I '11 drive you home." 

" I shall come and see you before very long," 
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he said, as lie wished her good-night at the door, 
after talking on indifferent subjects all the way, 
'^ No, thank you, I '11 not come in this evening; but 
now mind you take care of yourself, and attend to 
the iew little things I told you just now." 

'* Poor child, poor child 1 " murmured the old 
man to himself, as he drove carefully down the 
hill through the dark mists. But as he involun- 
tarily looked up and saw a few feeble stars 
glimmering overhead, his thoughts mounted up 
above and beyond them to the place which, in 
his quiet old-fashioned way, he had looked upon 
as his real house ever since the wife of his youth 
had faded away in his sight. '^ The less of this 
cold world, the more of heaven,'' he muttered, as 
his sure-footed horse stepped cannily down the 
stony lane. But the next day had not advanced 
very far before he was again at the High Farm. 

His entrance did not cause any surprise, for 
Christie had told her mother of their conversa- 
tion — and indeed, to say the truth, she was 
thankful to do so, and to allow that she thought 
she had taken a chill and didn't feel welL She 
was sitting by the fire, in unwonted idleness, 
when the doctor came in. The visit over, her 
mother went with him to the door. 
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** You must be very careful with her," he said 
gravely. " I only wish you had sent for me 
before this.** 

" Do you think her so ill f " asked the anxious 
mother. '* She has never complained hardly." 

** I fear the mischief has been going on some 
time," returned the doctor. ''But now don't 
distress yourself unduly, Mrs Elwood. We 
know," he added, reverently, '* in Whose hands 
these things are." 

The words struck cold. It was but rarely that 
Dr Simpson spoke. thus. 

" I 've noticed ever since the spring she wasn*t 
so hearty, but she never would allow she was 
ilL" 

" Well, now, you just attend to the directions 
I 've given you. She caught cold yesterday, and 
there was previous delicacy ; but now don't dis- 
hearten yourself or her. Good moniing. I'll 
come up again to-morrow." 

But when he had drawn on his driving gloves, 
and taken the reins from his man's hand, the 
professional shake of the head which he had so 
long restrained escaped hioL Fortunately the 
poor mother had turned indoors. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it. Rapid con- 
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sumptioii had laid its hand on Christie; and she 
was marked for death. Apparently she recovered 
in a few days from the severe cold which she had 
caught in her imprudent journey into the damp 
valley; but the real harm was too surely and 
deeply rooted to be driven away. In the course 
of a week or so she was about the house again, 
but with a languor which surprised herself, and 
a constant hacking cough, which weut to her 
mother's heart. The girFs brave spirit had 
borne her up through what she now confessed to 
have been a good deal of pain lately; and now 
that the collapse had come, it was startlingly 
entire. It tried her terribly. Unused to in- 
action, she could not bear to sit still while others 
were busy ; and yet any attempt at her ordinary 
work brought on a breathlessness and pain in the 
side which compelled her to desist. Ever since 
her talk with Captain Staunton, her spiritual life 
had been wonderfully brighte^ed ; but it was so 
trying now to have to give up her Uttle cl^s at 
the Sunday school, and her visits to sick people, 
in both of which she had begun to take so keen an 
interest. Still she hoped that her ailments were 
only temporary, and that the spring at least 

would see her at work once more. 

s 
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One bright warm afternoon she went down to 
the pond with her mother. One swallow, the last 
lingering remnant of the summer, was skimming 
uneasily over the smooth glassy surface. 

" The last swallow !" said her mother sadly, 
when they had watched its flight for several 
minutes in silence. 

Something in the tone caught Christie's ear. 

"Never mind, mother, we shall have plenty 
more in the spring," she said cheerily. 

There was no answer; and in that moment 
there came to her the first suspicion of that which 
was becoming only too fast a certainty to all 
around her. Christie's next spring would be in 
the land where '* everlasting spring abides." 

She said nothing then, only walked home a little 
more languidly than usual ; but when her mother 
went into the dairy to meet the pails, as they were 
carried in by the girl who had come to do the 
work which had once fallen to her share, and she 
was left alone in the firelight, she sat down on a 
low stool, and as it were brought out the thought 
which had dropped dimly into her mind, and 
looked at it. Death ! How strange it seemed 
to sit there, with the play of the warm blaze 
upon her outstretched hands, and think of 
those hands mouldering into dust under the 
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brown earth. It sent a nameless horror through 
her whole frame, and she cowered down mo- 
tionless and trembling. But not for long. 
She truly loved her Saviour, and rested in 
His love for her ; and often and often she had 
pictured to herself "what it would be to be 
there" where her eyes should see Him in His 
beauty. And now, as if a voice spoke to her, there 
came into her very heart the verse which Captain 
Staunton had quoted on that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night when Tom had yielded himself to God — 

" From out the dazzling majesty, 
Gently He '11 lay His hand on thee, 
Whispering, * Beloved, lov'st thou Me ? 
'Tioaa not in vain I died for tJiee / 

'Tia I ; be not afraid.' " 

It was enough. A Friend stood beyond the dark 
river, whose rushing waters had for the moment 
drowned her hope ; and as the thought broke on 
her, that perhaps before long she might hear 
that voice, her heart gave a great leap, and her 
eyes swam with tears. But still it was not un- 
mingled brightness. There was home, and all 
that the word meant, to leave ; and she sat long 
and dreamily, striving to picture her own empty 
place, and the broken vacant hearts she would 
leave behind. When her father and mother came 
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in together, they thought her a little graver and 
tenderer than usual ; but the chance expression 
beside the pond had not remained in the mother's 
memory, and nothing was said. 

When Christie was in bed that night, and her 
9iother came with the cup of warm drink which 
she always brought the last thing at night, she 
was startled by the long wistful look in her 
daughter's eyes, and still more by the words 
which, though spoken with an accent of inquiry, 
were so deliberately uttered as to seem more like 
the statement of a fact. 

"The doctor doesn't think I shall get well, 
mother V* 

** My dear !" said the old woman, startled, 
" my dear, who told you ? " 

" I know it," said Christie, wearily. 

Mrs Elwood was utterly unused to fencing, 
gave up the struggle, sat down on the foot of 
the bed, and burst into tears. 

" Mother, mother, darling mother !" murmured 
^Christie, creeping out towards her, and fondling 
her almost like a child. " Don't cry, mother; it 's 
only going home." 

" My dear, you will catch your death of cold," 
exclaimed Mrs Elwood, perceiving her daughter's 
position, and perhaps thankful for anything which 
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would end the moment to which she had looked 
forward with a terrible dread. ** Lie down, my 
dear, do ; and let me cover you up." 

Christie said no more then, and lay still. But 
those fast-falling tears had told her the truth as 
surely as any words ; and all through the quiet 
hours of the night the struggle lasted. So young, 
with life lying untried before her ; and very often 
she felt so well, and even at her worst, surely not 
like dying ! Oh, it could not, could not be true ! 
But then others, as young as she, had died. Dr 
Simpson*s own wife — she remembered hearing 
about her, how he had married her only to nurse 
her, and within six months of their wedding-day 
had stood beside her grave. There were strange 
alternations of joy and hope and fear; the natural 
clinging to life, the sanctified desire to depart and 
be with Christ, which lasted tUl from very weari- 
ness she fell asleep. 

Outwardly life went on much as usual at the 
farm. In spite of the dark cloud which was 
mounting higher and higher into their sky, they 
instinctively strove to live as though there were 
no difference — as if the concealment of the sorrow 
were its removal. To neither father nor mother 
could Christie dare to speak ; and though Mr 
Severn's visits were her greatest earthly solace. 
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she never happened to see him alone, and dared 
not speak of that which was uppermost in her 
thoughts ; whilst he, uncertain how far she knew 
the truth, and entirely happy as to her accept- 
ance of salvation in Christ, felt that he could not, 
unasked, take upon himself to break what might 
prove a shock to her, when there was no absolute 
necessity for doing so. There was a sort of half- 
understanding between them, but not the full 
confidence which would have enabled him to give 
her the help she needed. Doubtless this was all 
ordered, that she might go alone into the dark 
shadow of death, to grasp there the hand of Him 
who should before long reveal Hittiself to her, in 
a sunshine which should last " till she came to 
the end of the valley " and He *' brought her out 
into a wealthy place." It was a time of deep 
spiritual conflict with Christie. Round about the 
many gleams of light was always clinging the cold 
mist of the fear of death, which she could not 
overcome; and as she became conscious that she 
was daily growing weaker, she longed, with a pas- 
sionate longing, for .a realising faith which should 
enable her to say, " I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me." She trusted God for her past and 
present) but could not trust Him to lead her dry- 
shod through the flood. 
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One bright wann December affcernoon — one of 
those days which sometimes come in the heart of 
the month as a foretaste of the far-away spring — 
she was sitting, warmly wrapped in shawls, on 
the sheltered terrace overlooking the garden. Her 
mother had left her for a time ; and she sat in the 
dreamy stillness of the early afternoon, looking 
over the bright landscape, hardly thinking, only 
dwelling on the subject which seemed now to have 
become part of her very self. It was not a good 
day with her. She felt alone— -so alone, almost 
as if God had forsaken her. The birds were very 
busy that afternoon chirping and rustling among 
the eaves, now and then taking little upward 
flights, and then dropping down with a twitter 
of content to their warm nests. Christie watched 
them a little bitterly. They flew so close that 
she heard the beat of their wings against the air, 
and it recalled the swallows she would never see 
again. As she sat there, a single feather fell 
from one of the little brown wings, and floated 
down into her lap. She took it up, and looked 
at its delicate handiwork and perfect formation. 
God had wondrously fashioned that tiny feather, 
and there it lay uselessly in her hand. But in a 
moment came the answer^ not only to this doubt, 
but to her own secret questionings. '^ Not one of 
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these is forgotten before God." It would be hard 
to tell the lessons she learned as she sat there, gaz^ 
ing at the little feather, and then up into heaven. 
God himself was preaching to her, and she '* knew 
His voice." She was reaching out into the 
Ught. 

Before long a heavy footstep fell upon the 
gravel, and Tom appeared. 

** You here, Christie ! " he exclaimed, " that's 
prime ! " and sat down on a large stone at her 
side, after ascertaining with a strange rough ten- 
derness that she was well covered up, and did not 
feel cold. Their eyes met as he wrapped a shawl 
more closely round her feet. 

" You look happier, Christie," he said, after 
contemplating her for a moment. 

" I am," she answered. " O Tom ! I have been 
very wicked, very unbelieving, but you can't tell 
how I *ve dreaded dying, andalmost felt as if itwere 
hard of God to take me away when I 'm so young." 

It was the first time she had spoken freely, and 
she wondered at herself when the words were 
uttered ; but Tom took it very quietly. 

^* I was thinking a deal of you just now, 
Christie," he said, in his slow unimpassioned 
way. " I '11 tell you how it was. I 'd been doing 
a lot of odd jobs, and was pretty well through ; 
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SO I thought as I *d have a look at that little Tes- 
tament the young squire give me before he went. 
So I stands up agin the wood-stack, and gets it 
out, and I 'd not read but one verse, when I hear 
your father holloing for me, and I must be off. 
So I got no more." 

" Well 1 " inquired Christie, not quite seeing 
the point of connexion between herself and Tom's 
interrupted studies. 

" Well, maybe you've seen the verse before, 
but I 'd not, and it stuck by me ; so I turned down 
the page, and here it is." 

After sundry divings in his pockets, Tom pro- 
duced the little volume, and slowly finding the 
place, read aloud, marking each word with his 
finger — " The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death." Then he looked round at his cousin 
and waited, evidently expecting her to speak. 

« Well 1 " 

*' Well," said Tom, fairly driven to fashioning 
his thoughts into words, ** it was them three 
words, ' The last enemy,' that stuck by me. 
Perhaps if I'd had time to read more, I'd not 
have thought of them ; but I hadn't, so I did." . 

" And what did you think ? " 

" Well, I thought of you, and how near you 
were to death ; and then I thought what death 
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was, how it would only just be shutting your 
eyes and opening them to see Jesus — and I 
a'most wondered at its being called an enemy at 
all. But, to let that pass, supposing it is an 
enemy, it's very soon over, and it's the last 
Think of that, Christie, the last for ever and ever 
and ever ! Never another enemy, and no more 
trouble, or sorrow, or crying, or cold, or hard 
work. I a'most wish I was as near my last 
enemy as you." 

Christie could hardly answer. The cloud was 
gone. How strange it seemed that her dull 
silent cousin should have spoken to her the words 
she needed, a very message from the Father, by 
whom she too was " not forgotten." 

^' Thank you, Tom," she said, as her mother 
came to hurry her in ; " you 've done me a whole 
world of good." 

It was the last time she ever went outside the 
doors. 

She was failing rapidly now, sinking away in 
uninterrupted light and peace ; and now that the 
clouds were gone, she was able to break through 
the former reserve, and speak freely of what lay 
before them all. It was a peacefully happy time ; 
not very much suffering, and the shadow of the 
coming parting made every hour precious. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" His daughter also went through the river siuging. " 

— Pilgrim's Progi'ess. 

'* We waited long beside the brink, 
To say good-bye for ever, 
And thought our hearts would break as she 
Went singing through the river. 

" ' For ever ? * No ; but for a time 
Death shall our hearts dissever ; 
We look in paradise to meet 
Beyond the swelling river. 

" More homelike now our heaven appears, 
Since one we loved went over ; 
'Tis but a little way to look 
Across the shining river. 

** Only a step we then need take 
When we go o'er for ever ; 
We '11 clasp His hand, and gladly too 
Go singing through the river." 

" Something 's the matter, mother," said Christie 
one morning, when Mrs Elwood came up to her 
room again after breakfast and a somewhat 
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longer absence than usual Her mother turned 
away to the window; but she was utterly in- 
capable of concealing anything, and gave up the 
attempt. 

" My dear, I don't know what father '11 say. 
He bid me not tell you, as it would only upset 
you for nothing; but my poor heart is nearly 
breaking, and you know I never can help 
crying." 

*^ Give me the letter, mother," said Christie, 
the nervous twitching of her mother's hand in 
her pocket assuring her that the origin of all this 
grief lay hidden in its depths. Mrs Elwood 
meekly complied. 

" It 's Jack, my dear ; very bad news." 

" He 's not been and dishonoured Christ ! " 
said Christie, her eyes flashing with something of 
their old fire. 

" Ah, my dear ! don't speak so," sighed her 
mother, and she was subdued in a moment. 
The letter was from Mrs Chase, and was written 
from Torquay. Christie only skimmed the first 
page, which was chiefly about herself, and turning 
to the second, read : — 

" And now, my dear cousin, I have that to 
relate to you which I am sure will grieve yoU all ; 
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but ' ill news flies apace/ and I would rather tell 
you the truth than have ill-natured reports get 
to you. Poor Jack has got into trouble. I 
always will say not altogether by his own faulty 
but still I fear he is much to blame, not only in 
the sight of man, but of God. I must tell you 
that Mr Harry has been away a good while with 
his mother's relations in Scotland ; and poor 
John, I do think he missed him worse than any 
of us, though indeed the whole house is dull 
enough without him. Of course it was not 
becoming my position to have much to do with 
him ; but still I saw him when I could, and I do 
believe the poor lad was very glad of a friendly 
word, for he seemed to get low-spirited, and 
told me more than once that he hadn't been 
so happy since we came here, and he didn't 
think he was going on altogether well since the 
captain left. But to make a long story short, 
Newton, the head coachman, has never had a 
liking to him since he was changed ; and on 
Tuesday something was amiss with one of the 
new carriage horses, and he charges it upon 
John. The master lost his temper, and swore at 
him awful ; and Jack was every bit as bad as he, 
and used language as was most unbecoming in a 
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servant to his master, not to mention being a 
Christian. He denied the whole thing, and says 
it was Newton's doing ; and I will say I believe 
him, for no one ever caught him in a lie at the 
worst of times, and I've no opinion myself of 
the other. Still he is the older servant of the 
two, and a favourite with the squire, and of 
course John's behaviour is in no ways to be ex- 
cused. So he was sent off at a moment's notice, 
and I 'd not even so much as * Good-day ' from 
him. William, the- second footman, whom I 
think to be a well-disposed young man, and who 
was very friendly with Jack, told me he seemed 
almost beside himself. Master had paid him his 
wages, and he flung down the money in the 
stables, and left it there rolling about among the 
straw. William picked it up, and brought it to 
me, when he couldn't find him anywhere 7 and 
I 'm keeping it for him, poor lad. He 'U want 
it some time, I reckon. But he 's gone, sure 
enough ; and we have not heard so much as a 
word of him. He says to William, * I can never 
face any of them again. I 've dishonoured Gk)d, 
and that 's the worst of it all, and I '11 go and be 
shot.' Of course we all know an angry man will 
say many a thing he never does ; but it 's a bad 
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business, and a very heavy affliction for me, for 
I fear me much that it has brought great shame 
upon the Holy Name wherewith he was called. 
This is a long letter for me, my dear, and my 
time has expired; so no more at present, from 
your affectionate cousin and well-wisher, 

" Priscilla Chase.'* 

Christie finished amid blinding tears. Then 
she folded the letter, and lay back exhausted. 

" Well, my dear 1 " said her mother, stepping 
up to the bedside, and then, with a changed 
look, moistening her lips with wine and water. 

** He '11 come back, mother," she said faintly, 
when she could speak. ^'I know he loved 
Jesus." 

It was her constant solace through the follow- 
ing days, while she lay almost at the gates of the 
city, waiting till they should be opened to let 
her in. Her thoughts dwelt very much upon 
him. " Jack was the first to tell us about the 
meeting ; and oh, to think of this I But I know 
God will bring him back ; I don't mean to us, 
but to Him.'' 

It was the only cloud amidst the sunshine of 
the last days, and even in that the silver lining 
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showed very brightly. She was too near heaven 
to see things otherwise than in the light of 
eternity; and though she grieved bitterly over 
her cousin's fall, it was with the continual con- 
solation, '^ but he will be brought back ; I know 
he will." 

One night, when her mother, worn out by the 
long watching, had given up her place to Debby 
for a few hours, Christie, who had been restless 
for some time, called her to her side. 

" Debby," she said, " I 'm sure the end isn't 
far off, and it hurts me to talk, but I must speak 
to you. Debby, are you ready to die ? " 

The old woman lifted up her hands with a 
startled look, then dropped them and covered 
her face. 

" Debby, I'm going to die, but I haven't one 
. bit of fear now. I know it will only be to shut 
my eyes upon all your dear faces, and open them 
to see Jesus; but I couldn't dare to die if I 
hadn't known He had washed all my sins away. 
O Debby, promise me you '11 meet me in heaven ! 
Do, Debby, do," she urged, as she waited vainly 
for a response. 

" My dear, I 'm not fit to be in heaven," she 
said at last. ** I 'm best fit for hell, and I shall 
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go there. If I'd turned when I was your age, 
Christie, I might have had a chance. I'd as 
good opportunities as most — better than many, 
maybe — but I made no use of them, and it 's too 
late now." She spoke with the hard determined 
tone of conviction. Before Christie could an- 
swer, she went on — 

" Then this last year, the Lord gave me an- 
other chance then, and I felt Him striving hard 
with me. Bnt thinks I, * One can strive as well 
as another,' and I strove too ; and I just grew 
harder and harder, as I saw one after another of 
you changed, and you was the worst of all, 
Christie." 

** Yes, I may as well tell you, for you '11 never 
let on to any one now. I 've just made an idol 
of you, child, though I don't suppose it looked 
much like it ; but I '11 be bound your own mo- 
ther hasn't set much more store on you than I 
did. You '11 wonder why. I never told any one 
else, but I'll tell you. Years and years ago I 
thought I was an honest married wife, but I 'd 
been deceived. I never found out till my baby 
was four months old that its father had been 
married before, and his lawful wife was in America. 

T 
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Then he left me, and all the better too ; and in a 
week or two my baby took sick and died ; and 
that's why I've been set against all the world 
ever since. But when I came here, you was a 
little baby, just six months old, and it seemed 
like my own baby come back to me ; and now 
God 's going to take you away from me. I think 
I would have given in two or three months ago, 
but I saw this fresh trouble a-coming on, and 
I couldn't stand it; so I hardened myself up 
again." 

" Poor Debby, dear Debby ! " repeated Christie, 
caressingly. "I never, never dreamed of all 
that. Oh, I wish I 'd known, and I 'm sure I 'd 
have been better to you ! Oh, do forgive me, 
Debby ! " 

" There ain't nothing to forgive," said Deborah 
shortly, and fell into her usual silence. 

It was several minutes before Christie spoke 
again. Then she said — 

" Debby, I 'm very glad God is taking me 
away. I think I 've been like a cork in a bottle, 
keeping out the blessing from you, though I 
didn't know it. But I 'm sure He wouldn't hurt 
you so, unless He meant it to bring you to Him ; 
so I 'm quite certain He loves you still, and that 
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it 's not too late. I can't talk any more about it, 
though; I'm too tired. But just promise me 
you '11 let Him save you, and you '11 meet me in 
heaven. Promise me, do promise me ; there 's a 
dear Debby." 

" I can't," said the old woman at last, falling 
on her knees by the bed. 

" Then say you '11 meet your own baby." 

In a sort of smothered sob Debby promised, and 
Christie turned round and fell asleep. All through 
the remaining hours of the night the fight went 
on. Again and again Debby rose from her knees 
in despair, but as often that solemn promise to 
the dying girl drove her back to the place where 
she knew peace and safety were to be found. 
God had not said to her, " Seek thou My face " 
in vain ; and when in the gray dawn Christie 
opened her eyes, and feebly asked for some milk, 
they fell upon a face, blotted and stained indeed 
with many tears, but wearing a look of peace. 

'^ I am forgiven," she said, as she held the cup 
to the hot lips. It was her only verbal confes- 
sion of faith ; but it was enough. 

r 

It was growing dark the next afternoon, when 
Tom's step, heavy still, though his boots were 
left below, was heard upon the stairs. He 
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Opened the door gently, and looked in. Christie 
had been lying yery still for an hour or two, but 
now she opened her eyes, and welcomed him in. 
He stepped up to the bedside, with one hand 
behind his back. 

" Guess what I Ve brought you, Christie." 

But he could not tantalise her then, even for a 
moment. 

" Snowdrops ! oh, how lovely ! " 

She took the two little frail flowers out of the 
great rough hand, and looked lovingly at them 
for a long time. Her father came up-stairs too, 
and sat down silently beside the Are. Presently 
she spoke again, in a confused weary tone — 

"Tom, do try and remember it. It won't 
come to me." 

" What is it, Christie 1 " 

" I don't know — something Stephen Hepburn 
was sa3dng here one night, ever so long ago, about 
the snow and the snowdrops and the golden doors; 
I Ve tried to remember it over and over again. I 
didn't like to ask him about it, but I must have it 
now. Do remember it; I must hear it before I die." 

Poor Tom, he could sooner have lifted the 
house. 

" What is it 1 " she repeated, uneasily. " It 's 
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the frosty skies, and the snow, and the golden 
doors ; oh, do tell it to me ! " 

"You'd better go and fetch Hepburn," said 
her father at last; and Tom only too gladly 
departed on his errand. He could not bear those 
restless pleadings. 

Before they returned the short January day 
had closed in, and the moonlight was lying in 
white streaks across the floor and walls, and over 
the bed. Christie would not let the candles be 
lighted, or the moon and stars shut out. 

It was weeks since they last met, and Stephen 
had never expected to see her again. He paused 
for a moment at the door of the room, then went 
quietly in, and stood beside her. 

**You are nearly home," he said, smiling his 
grave smile. "I give you joy." Then, before she 
could ask him, he continued, " I think this was 
what you wanted — 

' Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies. 

' As these white robes are soil'd and dark, 

To yonder shining ground ; 
As this pale taper's earthly spark; 
To yonder argent round ; 
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' So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 
So in this earthly house I am, 

To that I hope to be. 
Break up the heavens, O Lord, and far, 

Through all yon starlight keen, 
Draw me. Thy bride, a glittering star. 

In raiment white and clean. 

' He lifts me to the golden doors ; 

The flashes come and go ; 
All heaven bursts her starry floors. 

And strews her lights below, 
And deepens on and up : the gates 

Roll back, and far within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits 

To make me pure of sin. 
The Sabbaths of Eternity, 

One Sabbath deep and wide — 
A light upon the shining sea — 

The Biidegroom with His bride 1 ' " 

He went through with it very steadily till the 
last line, but there his voice broke. There was 
dead silence in the little room when he had 
finished, and for some minutes afterwards. Then 
Christie opened her eyes. 

" Thank you, Stephen ; good-bye. Debby, 
good-bye ; you know you 're to meet us both in 
heaven. Good-bye, Tom. Father, mother, dear, 
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dear mother, good-bye. You must not cry, dar- 
ling mother. Oh, how beautiful it is ! every one 
here loves Jesus." She pointed slowly to each as 
they stood round — " Mother, and father, and 
Debby, and Tom, and Stephen — all." 

She had done with earth now, and turned 
towards the moonlit sky. '* Think, Jesus is up 
there, up there ; and in a minute I '11 be there 
too. 'And His servants shall serve Him, and 
His name shall be in their foreheads ' — His dear 
name. Oh, I didn't have to plead it in vain ! 
He heard me, and answered me. ' His name 
shall be in their foreheads ' — in mine.** 

'' Thus she came up to the gate.'' 



®&^ JfjOfurtj^ C0mmanirmjent* 



''Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six 
days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates : for in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath- 
day, and hallowed it." 



CHAPTER I. 

" A litUe child shaU lead them." 

" Look, Bobby, ain't them beauties ? " 

"Booties ! " responded Bobby sympathetically, 
withdrawing his thumb for a moment from his 
mouth, to clasp his hands in an attitude of almost 
devotional admiration. 

"See, Bobby, now Fll learn yer yer colours. 
That big stick there next the door, that's red; and 
that one next's yaller, and the next — now, Bobby, 
say what 's the next 1 like mother's things when 
she washes them." 

" B'ack." 

"Bobby, Bobby, yer '11 never lam nothin' if 
yer don't take more pains. White ! — say, white. 
Now, there's a brave boy." And as the little pupil 
obeyed. Cherry went on. "There now, if I'd 
only a copper I'd buy yer one of them sticks ; but 
it ain't no good wishing ; so we '11 tell the colours 
again." 

The two children stood before the window of a 
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large sweet-shop in the Strand. Far up above 
Bobby's head the panes were filled with heaps of 
many-coloured sugar-plums. The very sight was 
a glimpse of fairy land. What must it be to go 
inside and buy such treasures ! Think of possess- 
ing one of those sugar-sticks ! Cherry fairly held 
her breath at the very thought. They were a 
forlorn-looking little couple, though the boy bore 
traces of some attempt at nicety. His plaid 
frock, now far too small for him, was carefully 
patched and darned, and the plentiful crop of 
red hair which bespoke his northern parentage, 
was in tolerably good order. But Cherry's frock 
would scarcely hold together much longer, and 
the article which had fallen back from her head 
was a mere apology for a bonnet. Still the dark 
hair which it was supposed to cover, was fine 
and curling ; and though it was not a very clean 
little face, there was a bright glow about it, and a 
laugh in the dark eyes, which made it pleasant 
to look upon. 

** O Bobby, I do wish I could buy yer one of 
them sugar-sticks," she sighed, when the lesson 
was over, and they took another lingering look be- 
fore they went away. " I wish father 'd only give 
me another penny." 
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Cherry's speech was cut short by a jump. 
There was a hand on her shoulder ; but when she 
turned round, with a vague terror lest it should 
be that of one of the dreaded '' peleece," she saw 
that its owner was a tall man, who stood with his 
pipe in his mouth at the corner. 

" Look here, little one," he said, " will I do 
instead of father 1 ** And then Cherry saw a penny 
between the finger and thumb. She paused. 
Could it be possible that her dream was realised ? 
Were she and Bobby really to go into that 
palace of delight and buy red and yellow sugar- 
sticks ? Surely the man must be amusing himself 
at her expense ; he could never mean to part with 
such a treasure for nothing. 

He looked on lazily, whilst Cherry gazed open- 
mouthed at the penny, till Bobby tugged at her 
hand and again withdrew his thumb from his 
mouth to point. 

" See, Cherry, see." 

A curtsey was quite beyond the sphere of 
Cheny's accomplishments; but she took the penny 
from the outstretched hand with a twinkle in her 
eye. 

" Thank ye, sir," she said ; " 1*11 do you a good 
turn, if ever I get the chance.'' 
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. The man laughed, a harsh grating laugh. Ah, 
he little knew how faithfully that promise would 
be fulfilled. The gift had been the mere impulse 
of a generous nature. He could ill spare the 
penny, for it was his last, and he hardly knew 
where to turn for another ; but he little thought 
in what golden streams of wealth it would be 
repaid to him. He left the children to go into 
the shop alone, and when after some time they 
returned, Bobby flourishing on high a piece of 
red sugar-stick, he merely nodded to them from 
liis position against the lamp-post. 

" We must be getting home now, guv'nor," said 
Cherry. ** It's getting late. Good-bye." 

He watched the little figures round the comer 
and up the sloppy street till they were hid by 
other passengers ; then knocked the dead ashes 
out of his pipe, stamped his cold feet upon the 
dirty pavement, and went moodily on down the 
Strand. 

Cherry and her Uttle charge clambered merrily 
up the steep dark staircase which led to their 
homes, opposite rooms at the top of a crowded 
house in one of the hundred narrow streets which 
spread like a network over the space between 
Covent Garden and Holbom. 
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'* Mother's in/' said Bobby, as he descried the 
fire-light beneath the chink of their door. Cherry 
pushed it open, and the two went in. It was a 
tidy room for its situation, scantily furnished 
enough, but still tolerably clean. A tired-looking 
woman was busied beside the small fire-place, and 
even whilst her Ettle son climbed on her knee 
and displayed his treasure, she reached out her 
thin hand for the shoe which she was binding. 

" Father ain't in, Mrs Mac," said Cherry, re- 
taming from a visit of inspection to her own ter- 
ritories. " I 've brought my mug and bread, if 
you 'U let me tea along of you and Bobby." . 

It was rather a festival, that little tea-party, 
brightened by the important division of the red 
sugar-stick, and the history, briskly told by Cherry, 
of its munificent donor, who in her eyes took 
rank at least among fairy princes. 

'^ Mrs Mac," as the child called her, stitched 
jswif tly and silently on. Her shoe-binding was the 
only support of herself and her little boy. Cherry's 
father need not have been so badly off as he was, for 
thoughhiswork was not always regular, he got good 
wages when he had it to do j but then drink, the 
.curse of thousands of working men, was his weak- 
ness. Certainly he was not so bad as many. To 
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use his own expression, lie ^' knew when he had 
had enough." But it was the company he loved ; 
and he would sit hour after hour throwing away 
the money which should have brought warmth and 
comfort to his child. Still she was a bright strong 
little thing ; and her standard being somewhat 
depressed through being set by the majority of 
the fathers she saw around her, she considered her 
father a very good man on the whole. He never 
beat her : gave her enough to live upon, though 
not much more ; and when he came home late, 
would tumble into bed without making a disturb- 
ance. Upon the Tvhole, the occupants of both 
rooms were considered very respectable, and 
accordingly held their heads becomingly high. 

When Bob was in bed. Cherry returned to her 
own room. There was no fire, and only a little 
bit of candle ; but that didn't matter. She had 
no need for either, for she was bent on enjoying a 
pleasure which she had lately discovered, com- 
pared with which all the sweet-shops in the 
Strand and Holbom put together were as no- 
thing. She put on her old bonnet and a shawl 
which had been her mother^s, opened the door, 
and closed it noiselessly behind her, slipped down- 
stairs, and through the narrow court into the street 
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There she was safe from pursuit, even if Mrs 
Mac. should take it into her head to leave her 
eternal stitching, and look into the opposite room. 
She breathed more freely as she threaded her way 
t'hrough courts and alleys, till she emerged before 
the broad front of Covent Garden Opera-House. 
Could anything be more charming? Hidden 
among the crowd, now pushing before one, and 
now before another, she could catch glimpses of 
carriages and footmen, and beautiful ladies clad 
in aU the colours of the rainbow, and glittering 
with jewels. It was Elysium. 

To-night she was particularly fortunate. She 
wormed her way to the very front, so near that 
she could gaze into the ladies' faces, and almost 
touch their dresses. Presently a footman bid her 
stand back, and pushed her with unnecessary 
roughness. She was a little hurt, and a good deal 
frightened. 

** Leave that little girl alone, will you ? " said a 

voice beside her; and when Cherry looked up, 

she saw her afternoon friend, with his hand full of 

play-bills, which he was selling at the doors. Alone 

as she was, Cherry quite felt that she had found 

a protector, and she stayed beside him till, the 

performance having begun, the crowd lessened; 

u 
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'^ How did yon get here, little one 9 " he asked, 
when he was free to give his attention to her. 

" I came by myself; I know the way quite welL 
I've been three times now ; and oh, ain't it lovely ! " 

" Pretty well," said the man. "Where's Bobby 1'* 

" Oh, Bobby, he's in bed. His mother allers 
puts him up early in cold weather, 'cos then he 
keeps warm, and she can let the fire out, and save 
coals." 

" Isn't she your mother too ?" 

"No; I ain't got no mother. She's been dead 
ever so many years — oh, a great many. But I've 
got a father, and Bobby ain't got that; none to 
speak of, at least." 

"Is yours a good father?*' 

Cherry paused. The conversation was getting 
close now. It was strange why this man should 
care to stay talking with her. He thought so 
too himself, yet there was something fascinating 
to him in the little bright fearless face, which, 
as he stood a step or two lower down, was almost 
on a level with his own ; and which, though in 
many ways utterly alike, brought ba«k to him 
recollections of another face imseen for years — 
never to be seen again. He repeated his question. 

" Yes," said Cherry, having looked him well 
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over, and decided him to be trustworthy — " yes, 
I think he is^ as fathers go ; but I Ve no great 
opinion of them.'' 

" That 'U do," answered her companion laugh- 
ing. " Now, how are you going to get home ? " 

" Oh, 1 11 see to that Shall you be here 
another night 1 " she asked more timidly, as they 
went down the steps. 

" I suppose I shall j I don 't know what else to 
do. I Ve made rather a good time of it to-night ;" 
and he clinked the coins in his pocket. '' That 
was empty when I began." 

"What ! hadn't yer a copper T' asked Cherry, 
a new light drawing upon her. 

" No ; I gave you the last this afternoon." 

The child stood stilL It sank very deep down 
into her heart, for poor children know, as rich 
cannot, what the last penny means. 

" I love you," she said, very decidedly. Then, 
with a sudden motion, as they reached her comer 
she sprang from him, waved good-night, and dis- 
appeared down the dark alley, on her way home. 

He stood still a long time in the gloomy street, 
unheeding the roll of the carriages and omnibuses 
or the noise of the passers-by. Unknowingly 
there had fallen upon the stony heart the first 
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softening drop. For the first time for many 
years, he had something to care for. 

He watched anxiously next night among the 
crowd, but his little girl did not come. The fol- 
lowing evening, however, he saw the earnest faca 
peering about. He slightly altered his own posi- 
tion, and she worked her way up to him, and 
stood still beside him, enjoying her treat. 

'* Why didn 't you come last night 1 " he asked, 
when it was over. ** I looked for you." 

" I couldn't. Father was in, and I had to stay 
at home. But he's always out of Saturdays ; so I 
came in good time to-night ; and what d 'yer think 
I Ve done ? I put father's old coat all in a bundla 
inside the bed ; and then, if Mrs Mac. comes to 
look for me, she 'U feel that, and think it '& me 
asleep." And Cherry laughed at her own cleverness. 

" What do they call you 1 " he asked abruptly^ 

" Cherry." 

** Cherry ! that 's a queer name." 

'^ Is it 1 Father told me once, as the first time 
he ever see mother, she were calling out * Cherry 
ripe.' She sold fruit, you know. And it weren't 
but a little bit after as they went and got married ; 
and then, when I was bom, father said he 'd have 
me called Cherry, because mother used to call it 
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SO pretty. I Ve got her wedding-ring in a Uttle 
box at the bottom of the chest at home'' — she went 
on confidentially — ''and her marriage-lines, and 
something about me, and the baby as was born 
when mother died. I don't know what it is, but it's 
writing ; and father says I must never lose it. 

" What *s your name ] " she asked presently. 

" My name 1 Well, you can call me Ned 
Brown." 

"Mr Ned Brown,*' repeated Cherry thought- 
fully. " Then, I suppose your name 's Edward ? " 

" I suppose it is." 

" And where do you live ? " 

" Nowhere." 

"Nowhere? Oh, Mr Ned, you must live 
somewhere." 

" No ; I just live anywhere, wherever I can. I 
sleep in a lodging-house, if I can pay for it ; and 
if I can't, I don't. If I can buy breakfast, I have 
it j and if I can't, I don't. 

" But don't you get very cold and hungry ? " 

" Yes, very often ; but it doesn't matter. The 
sooner it 's all over the better." 

Cherry was silenced. The words, the tone, the 
look were all so despairing. 

" I 'm real sorry for yer," she said at last. '* I 
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wish I could help yoa, but I 'm afiraid I can't.. I 
must go home now, or I '11 be late, and Mrs Mac. 
may find out. Will you be here on Monday ? " 

" Yes, I expect I shall every night till I tell you 
no. And Cherry, look here, if you like you can tell 
Mrs Mac. you 've a friend who takes care of you, 
and then you won't have to put your father's 
coat to bed, or have your pleasure spoiled by 
thinking of her finding you out." 

Cherry did not much appreciate the permission ; 
she preferred free and independent action to Mrs 
Mac's surveillance. But when she got home, and 
found she had been discovered, she was glad 
enough to avail herself of it ; and with a queer 
mixture of defiance and fear she told her story. 
Mrs Mac. was very doubtful as to the expedienqr 
of the whole proceeding ; but Cherry said that if 
any difficulty was made, she would ask her father, 
and was quite sure he would let her go, which 
Mrs Mac. thought far from improbable. She felt 
interested too in the strange man who had won 
Cherry's little heart ; and not being a woman of 
much forethought or judgment, she decided to let 
things be, and leave the child to herself. 



CHAPTER IL 

" Tell me the old, old story 
Of unseen things above. 
Of Jesus and His glory, 
Of Jesus and His love." 

Next day Cherry and Bobby were out on one of 
their usual peregrinations through distant streets. 
Cherry was not fond of Sunday. True, the shops 
in their immediate neighbourhood were as much 
open on that day as on any other ; but her taste 
was for the broader and gayer streets, and there, 
instead of the bustling crowd and brilliant win- 
dows, nothing was to be seen but blank shutters, 
though certainly some of the dresses were very 
fine. They were passing through a narrow street 
on their way home, when her attention was 
attracted by several children of her own class 
standing about an open door on the opposite 
pavement. She drew up and looked at them. 
There was a window whose small panes were 
filled by many white papers, with large letters 
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printed upon tHem. There were also books of 
divers sizes lying open ; and above the door was 
a coloured lamp, with printing on the front and 
sides. As she looked, an elderly man came down 
the steep stairs, which faced the street. 

" Now then, little people," he said ; " up with 
you ; you *11 be late.*' 

His eye fell on ihe two across the way. He 
deliberated a moment, then stepped over. 

" Wouldn't you like to come up, my dear ? " 
he asked, stooping down and peering at Cherry 
through his spectacles. 

" I dunno," replied the child. " What 's up 
there 1 " 

" School, my dear. Can you read it over the 
door ? — * Bagged School.' Just for such little 
boys and girls as you and your brother. I think 
you 'd Hke to come up now and see some pretty 
pictures, wouldn't you ? " he added persuasively. 

Cherry hesitated. She had not been bom and 
bred in London for nothing. She considered her- 
self very wide-awake ; and so in truth she was. 
What object had this man in inviting her up- 
stairs ? But then she had seen other boys and 
girls go up in safety, who looked very much of 
the same flesh and blood as herself ; yes, and at 
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that moment a boy scuttled up-stairs, who had 
only just finished taming a somersault on the 
pavement. That looked well. Cherry decided 
to go. 

" Come along, Bobby," she said cheerfully ; 
" we 'U go and be teached." 

It was a long low room into which they were 
ushered, closely filled with children, who were 
arranged into classes, and in the midst of each 
class a teacher was seated. A gentleman stood 
at a desk in one comer ; and as they entered, he 
rang a little bell and called for silence. 

^^ New scholars, Mackenzie ?" he said, as they 
passed. '' Let them stand here, and we '11 arrange 
them by and bye.'* 

It was a wonderful sight to Cherry. The 
gentleman began reading aloud, and when h% 
stopped there was a shuffling of feet and a scrap- 
ing of forms, and the whole school stood up and 
began singing together — loud inharmonious sing- 
ing many might have thought it. To Cherry it 
was heavenly. She could have jumped as they 
sang, again and again — 

" Oh, that will be joyful ! 
Joyful, joyful, joyful ! 
When we meet to part no more." 
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Then there was another shuffling, and all knelt; 
down. She and Bobby remained throughout 
where they were first placed, gazing up at the 
gentleman. But he shut his eyes, and began 
speaking again slowly, and then Cherry found 
that he was speaking to God. She had heard of 
Him sometimes. Mrs Mac. used ^to say, " Qod 
help us," when she had no food or coals left ; and 
sometimes when her father came in tipsy, and 
lost his temper, he would talk about Him in no 
measured tones. She knew too that He lived 
somewhere up in the sky, and that He did dread- 
ful things to people. She never thought much 
about Him, for it frightened her ; but the gentle- 
man did not seem at all afraid. He was looking 
up with a smiling face, and Cherry watched him 
with great wonder and interest, till he said, " For 
Jesus' sake. Amen ;" and the children responded, 
" Amen ; " and the quiet was over. 

Almost before she knew, the gentleman had sat 
down on the low step of the desk, and drawn her 
and Bobby towards him. 

" What's your name, little girl V* he asked. 

" Cherry ; and he 's Bobby," 

" And where do you live ? " 

Cherry described, not very lucidly. 
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"Did you ever hear about Qodl" asked the 
gentleman again. 

Cherry confided the measure of her knowledge 
with a quaint shrewdness which was very telling. 

"Don't you know anything about the Lord 
Jesus 1 " was the next question. 

" NuffinV said Cherry, decidedly; "never heard 
tell of such a person." Then, with the sudden 
flash of an idea, " Does He live at the opera 1 *' 

"You poor little thing! what do you know 
about the opera V 

Cherry told the story with great animation. 

" No," said her listener, when she had done, 
" He doesn't live there, but in a far more beautiful 
place. The people are all dressed in white there, 
and they have beautiful gold crowns on their heads, 
and gold harps in their hands, and they are 
always making music and singing " 

" I know,** interrupted Cherry. " There 's a man 
with a harp as plays down at the Kose and Crown; 
and ain't it lovely 1" 

" Well, little Cherry, what do you think ? In 
this place where the Lord Jesus lives the streets 
are all paved with gold, and the walls am't made 
of bricks and stone, but of bright shining stones 
like what you saw on the ladies, only very large. 
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And no one ever cries there, or is sick, or cross, 
or unhappy, but they are as happy as they can 
be all the day long." 

Cherry and Bobby were both listening with 
wide-opened eyes. 

'^Do you know what that place is called. 
Cherry 1" 

She shook her head. 

** It *s called Heaven. And there are lots of 
little boys and girls there as well as grown-up 
people ; and do you know, the Lord Jesus would 
like. yon and Bobby to go there and be happy 
for ever." 

"I don't b'lieve He would," said Cherry in* 
credulously. " Just look at my frock ! " 

" Jesus won't mind about that. He gives every 
one a new dress who goes there. But do you 
know how you are to get there 1" 

Another shake of the head. It was almost too 
wonderfuL 

"I'll tell you. Heaven is up above the sky " 

" That 's where God lives," interrupted Cherry ; 
'^ and I don't want to go where He is. He ain't 
kind." 

" That 's a mistake, Cherry," said the gentle- 
man, gravely. " God is the very kindest Friend I 
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have, and He is your Friend too, and loves you 
very much — more than your own father can." 

" I don't think father loves me much — not as 
much as Mrs Mac. loves Bobby even ; and I heard 
her say once as she wished the Lord 'ud take him." 

"Well," said the gentleman, " don t you love 
any one ? You love Bobby, don't you V* 

" Aye, that I do. And there 's a man I meets 
at the opera, I love him. He was very good ta 
me and Bobby once." 

" What a queer child it is ! '' said the gentleman 
to himself. "Well, Cherry, the Lord Jesus is 
God's own Son ; and He loves you more than you 
love Bobby or your man. Shall I tell you what 
He once did for you, and me, and Bobby, and the 
man, and every one V* 

She nodded. 

^ He left His beautiful home up in heaven and 
came into tlus world, and became a little baby.. 
And He lived here till He grew to be a man— 'SO 
kind He was, and so good — never did an unkind 
thing to any on& Now, which should you think 
He was, a rich man or a poor man 1" 

" Oh, a rich man," said Cherry enthusiastically, 
" ever so rich — heaps of money and fine things ; 
and gave 'em away to the poor folk." 
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" No ; He was a very poor man. Because He 
wanted to feel what it was to be poor and cold 
and hungry as you are, He never had anything 
nice for Himself. But He was always curing 
poor people who were sick and lame and blind ; 
and oh, He was so good ! " 

" Yes, that was kind," said Cherry decisively. 

" But I Ve not told you the kindest part of all. 
Are you a good child, Cherry 1" 

" Mrs Mac. says I 'm enough to drive a body 
daft sometimes ; but father says I 'm a middling 
good girl on the whole ; and I think I am,'' replied 
Cherry complacently. 

" But are you never naughty ?" 

Her eyes dropped before the keen gaze. 

" Yes," she said softly. 

"Well, Cherry, naughty people can't go to 
heaven — ^only good ones. So I don't know what 
you 're to do." 

" But I thought yer said as Jesus wanted us 
there," she answered quickly. 

" Yes, He does ; and that is why He did the 
kind thing I am going to tell you about. Instead 
of going to heaven, Cherry, you and I deserve to 
go to helL" 

" Ah, I 've heard father talk about that" 
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" Well, it *s a very dreadful place, and if we 
once got there we conld never get out again. But 
Jesus didn't want us to go there ; so He said He 
would be punished instead of us, that we might go 
to heaven. And this is how He was punished. He 
had never done one wicked thing, but bad men 
took Him and laid Him on a great cross of wood, 
and then they drove big nails through His hands 
and feet, and put a crown of thorns on His head, 
luid lifted Him up, and He hung there till He 
died." 

The quick tears rushed into Cherry's eyes. 
What heart ever heard that sad majestic story 
for the first time untouched 1 

<< They took Him down then, and laid Him in 
a grave ; but three days afterwards the grave was 
empty. Jesus was alive again; and now He 
has gone back to live in heaven, and He wants 
us all to go and live there with Him.'' 

" Is it true ? *' 

" Quite, quite true. If He hadn't done that, we 
could never have got there. Suj^ose Bobby had 
been naughty, and his mother was going to beat 
him, and you asked her to let you be beaten instead 
of him, would she beat Bobby as well as you 1 " 

" Why, no ; what would have been the use of 
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me being beaten if she did that ? %n. course she 
wouldn't." ^ 

'^ Well, little girl, Jesus was punished instead of 
you ; and so Gk)d won't send you and me to hell as 
we deserve, but lets us go to heaven. He couldn't 
punish Jesus and us both, if we trust in Him." 
The words were spoken gravely, but with an 
under-current of triumph which seemed to carry 
them home to the little listening heart 

She stood still for a moment, pondering over 
the wondrous story. Then she suddenly clasped 
her hands. 

" Oh, it 's lovely, it 's lovely ! Then we 'U aU 
go to heaven. Oh, I love Him for it; I love 
Him, I do ! " 

** * As soon as they hear of Me they shall obey 
Mq, " said the gentleman to himself. " Cherry, 
you like to please people who have been good to 
you, don't you 1 " 

"Ay." 

*^ Then you must try and please Jesus." 

" I dunno how." 

" That 's why we want you to come to school 
here eveiy Sunday afternoon, and then you'll 
learn how to please Him, and all about the won< 
derful thinjs He did. Will you come f " 
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" I believe yer ! and Bobby too. And will 
you always talk to us ? " 

" No," said the gentleman, smiling ; " I Ve 
something else to do ; but you shall have a very 
kind teacher, and you 'U like to hear her talk. 
Come with me." 

He led them down the room to a class at the 
further end. 

" Mrs Mackenzie, can you find a little more 
room ? " 

A bright comely face was turned round. 

" I doubt I can, sir ; but the little boy 's too 
young for my class.'* 

" Oh, please, I must keep Bobby by me,'* said 
Cherry ; " I couldn't possible let him go. He*^ 
sit still enough." 

" I think you '11 manage, Mrs Mackenzie/' said 
the gentleman; and Cherry lifted her little 
charge up on the form, with the motherliness 
which one sometimes sees in mere children. The 
superintendent watched her. " That 's a darling 
child," he whispered to Mrs Mackenzie, and went 
away. There was not very much more time then, 
and Cherry paid but little heed to what was going 
on. She was absorbed in th§ story she had just 
heard, and sat unusually quiet till the bell rang 

X 
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again, and she saw her new friend at the desk. 
The first words he spoke, after giving out the 
number of the hymn, fixed her attention :— 

'* Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be a man and die." 

He read the hymn straight through, Cherry fol- 
lowing every word with deepest interest. She 
knew what it meant now. 

" You '11 come next Sunday, Cherry V* said the 
gentleman, as they passed him at the top of the 
stairs, when the singing and prayer were over. 

*' That I wiU." 

*^ And now try to be a good child, to please the 
Lord Jesus all the week, will youl" 

Cherry looked up into the kind face. " Won't 
I ! " she said. 

They had got to the bottom of the stairs, when 
she heard herself called. She turned round, and 
waited till the gentleman got down. 

" Cherry," he said, " does your fother ever go 
anywhere of a Sunday night ? " 

" Yes ; mostly to the ' Rose and Crown,' but 
sometimes to the ' Queen's Head,' and sometimes 
he goes for a walk ; but he don*t much care for 
that." 
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''I mean, does he never go to church or 
chapel ]'* 

" Why, no. Them *s for rich folk." 

" Well now, Cherry, ask him to come here to- 
night at seven o'clock. Mr Mackenzie, who 
fetched you in, is the missionary 3 and he will 
speak. You can show him the way, can't you 9 " 

" I don't believe fiather '11 come." 

**Well, you try," said the gentleman. 
" Wouldn't you like him to hear about the Lord 
Jesus ? Suppose you ask Gk)d to make him come." 

Cherry was not quite sure how* to set about 
this; but when they got home, and she went 
into the empty room, she stood in one comer, 
and shutting her eyes very tight, said, '^ O God, 
will you please to make father come and hear 
Mr Mackenzie speak about Jesus; and O Lord 
Jesus, I am so much obliged to you for being 
punished instead of me, and Bobby, and the 
gentleman, and all of us. Please make me a good 
girl, and make my man good too, and I won't go 
to the opera any more, if Mrs Mac. doesn't like 
it, for Jesus' sake. Amen." 

She felt wonderfully happy after her prayer ; 
and it was hardly a surprise to her when her 
father, who came in to tea in a very good 
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humour, at last agreed just to go and have a look 
at the place. Not even Cherry's description of 
the pictures on the walls could make him promise 
to go inside. But when they got to the door, 
and he saw other men in their working clothes 
going in, beside women and children as shabbily 
clad as his own child, he moved slowly across 
the road, and to Cherry's inexpressible delight, 
began mounting the staircase. The room felt 
very comfortable to-night: a fire was burning 
brightly at either end, the lamps were lit, and 
there were red curtains against the little windows, 
and coloured prints and texts all round the walls. 
It wasn't amiss, even after the " Rose and Crown," 
and he settled himself comfortably on one of the 
back seats, with Cherry at his side. His was not 
a character to be very quickly affected ; but once 
or twice he felt that what was said had " taken 
effect," as he would have expressed it. Afar off 
he seemed to see a glimmer of light upon his dull 
life, whose only alternations had been between 
working and sleeping, drinking and starving. 
Mr Mackenzie took his fancy. There was nothing 
of the gentleman attempted about him; plain 
honest common sense, and a really earnest desire 
after the souls of others, was all he could boast. 
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But he was one of those who are '' great in the 
kingdom of heaven;'' he did and taught the 
commandments of Qod. 

*' Isn't it a nice place, father 1 " said Cherry, 
when they were in the street again. "You'll 
come again next Sunday, won't you 1 " 

"Maybe I will," answered her father, less 
gruffly than usual. He had been more pleased 
than he was willing to own. Mr Mackenzie had 
recognised his little friend of the afternoon, and 
came up to them after the service. His manner 
had caught the man's fancy. 

" Good evening, sir," he had said ; " I'm very 
glad to see you among us. I hope you may be able 
to come again." But there was no attempt at what 
Katcliflfe would have called " thrusting religion 
down his throat." Mr Mackenzie saw the charac- 
ter of the man with whom he had to deal, and 
wisely added only a few words on general topics. 

Next evening Cherry ran out to the opera- 
house. True to her word, she had volunteered 
to Mrs Macdonald that she would not go if it 
were against her will ; but Mrs Mac, having ex- 
pended all her forces in one engagement, made no 
objection, and merely bid Cherry mind she didn't 
get into mischief, and come straight home. The 
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fine dresses and carriages had less charm than 
usual for her to-night ; she was impatient for 
business to be over, and her man at leisure to 
attend to her. At last he turned round, but be- 
fore he could speak, she began with eager utter- 
ance and outstretched hands : — 

" Oh, Mr Ned ! do you know anything about 
the Lord Jesus r' 

She was cowed by the look she met — ^the look 
of an overtaken fugitive, terrified, shame-faced, 
brought to bay by his pursuer. He recovered 
himself in a moment. 

"Look here. Cherry," he said; "never you 
speak to me about that again. Do you mind, 
I won't have it." 

Cherry looked at him ; then, with childish dig- 
nity, she turned away. 

" You're a bad man, Mr Edward, if yer won't 
hear about Jesus. I won't talk to yer any more." 

" Hush, Cheny !" he cried, catching her by 
both hands as she attempted to pass him. " Don't 
go away from me like that." 

" You 're bad," was her persistent reply. 

" I know I 'm bad, Cherry, as bad as bad can 
be ; but I 'm miserable, and you 're the only thing 
I 've got to comfort me. Listen, and I '11 tell you. 
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I knew all about Him once, and loved Him, too. 
Ay, I did, I loved Him," he repeated fiercely. 
" But I *ve lost it all, Cherry, lost everything, lost 
myself. I shall never have it back again — never ! 
And so I can't bear to hear about it ; it only 
makes me more miserable," 

" It made me happy," said Cherry. 

" Yes ; you're different. But you 're a child ; 
you don't know anything about such as I am. 
But it's true what I say : you only make me more 
miserable by talking about it, and you don't 
want to do that, do you, Cherry ?" 

**]Sro," she said softly; but it was a great 
weight upon her poor little heart, and she felt 
doubtful and uncomfortable about her man. 

Her father was at home when she got in, quite 
sober, but very angry with her for being out; 
forbade her ever going again, and scolded both her 
and Mrs Macdonald soundly. Cherry cried till 
she was tired, after she crept into her little bed. 
Then she remembered how she had prayed God 
to make her father go to the school, and he had 
gone. She sat up in bed, shut her eyes, and in 
the lowest whispers began, " Oh, dear Lord Jesus, 
make my poor Mr Ned good. Please make him 
happy. Take care of him, and get him some 
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work| and please let him have some money for a 
bed to-night. And please, O God, if I can't go to 
the opera any more, will you let me see him 
somewhere, and let us all be happy again ? And 
let father be a good map too, for Jesus' sake. 
Amen." Then she went to sleep. 

It was a long time before she saw Mr Ned again. 
She took Bobby for long walks, sometimes down 
to the sweet-shop in the Strand, sometimes round 
by the opera-house, looking into the face of almost 
every passer-by ; but none w^s the face she wanted 
to see. The worst of it all, to little Cherry's 
loving heart, was that he should think she was 
not willing to come and see him any more. The 
sad look in his eyes came to her again and again, 
even in her dreams; and never did a night or 
morning pass without her asking God to bless him, 
and make him happy, and let her see him again. 
In the meantime, her home was greatly changed 
for the better. Her father's visits to the public- 
house became less and less frequent. He was out 
late still, but when he returned, it was not vnth 
the unsteady step and savour of beer and smoke 
which she had learned to dread. He would bring 
in a book, and sit reading till she dropped asleep, 
and she knew not how much longer. At last she 
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found that on certain nights of the week, the 
Bagged School was used as a working-men's read- 
ing-room, and here her father began to find greater 
attractions than those of the '' Queen's Head/' or 
even of the '^ Eose and Crown/' Like many men 
of his class, he was capable, when not stupified by 
drink, of pretty shrewd thought ; and naturally 
enough, his religious opinions were decidedly 
sceptical. Happily, the missionary was well able 
to meet him here. Many a friendly discussion 
the two held, interspersed now with home-thrusts 
which made him begin to feel that, in spite of 
all his bravado, he might after all turn out to 
be a guilty sinner, needing a Mediator to stand 
between him and an offended God. In his anxiety 
to maintain a position which was fast becoming 
untenable, he began to search the Bible for the 
proofs of its inconsistency which Mr Mackenzie 
demanded; and gradually the entrance of that 
Word began to give light to his darkened mind 
jand heart He discovered too that the advocates 
of Christianity had something to say on their 
side even more distinguished for thought and 
learning than the infidel publications which he 
had read in his younger days. To his surprise 
he found that there existed volume after volume 
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on the evidences of Christianity, written by men 
of weight and intellect; and he began to be 
ashamed of the foolish and shallow arguments 
which, in his former ignorance, he had believed 
to be impregnable. Cherry found a diflference : he 
became a better father than she had ever imagined ; 
the little room was more comfortable, and he even 
bought her a new frock, which Mrs Mac. made, 
and a new hat. But to her mind, no decoration 
could possibly equal the brightly- coloured pledge- 
card which her father brought home and nailed 
above the mantelpiece. She regarded it as a 
friend, and never wearied of spelling out the 
letters which stated that on such a day, John 
Eatcliffe took the pledge to abstain, by God's help, 
from all intoxicating liquors. She was getting on 
nicely with her reading now ; and Sunday after 
Sunday, she and Bobby trotted to their school, 
the earliest to arrive, and the last to leave. To 
her first friend, Mr Forrester, Cherry was a con- 
stant source of interest. As he once said to his 
wife, " I declare I can feel real communion with 
that child, little monkey as she is." And he 
would often stay behind to talk to her of the love 
that won our redemption at such a boundless price. 



CHAPTER III. 

*' And wilt thou seek again 
Thy howling waste, thy charnel-house and chain. 

And with the demons be. 
Rather than clasp thine own Deliverer's knee ? 

Sure 'tis no Heaven-bred awe 
That bids thee from His healing touch withdraw ; 

The world and He are struggling in thine hearty • 
And in thy reckless mood thou bidst thy Lord depart." 

— Christian Year. 

One Sunday night as Cherry and her father 
were coming home from the school, she suddenly 
bounded from his side to that of a man who stood 
leaning against a lamp-post. 

" Mr Ned, O Mr Ned ! " was all she could 
say, so great was her joy. The pleasure on his 
side, though quieter, was no less true. 

" Why, my little Cherry," he said, " I thought 
I was never going to see you again." 

" I couldn't help. Oh, I have so wanted to 
see you ; but father said I wasn't never to go 
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running out of nights again, and I couldn't find 
you in the daytime. — Father," as he came up, 
" here's my man ! " 

There was a little awkwardness. The genuine 
Englishman is not good at making new acquaint- 
ances ; but Cherry was equal to the occasion. 

" Father," she urged, under her breath, *' do 
shake hands with him.*' And then somehow the 
three walked on together. In spite of his forlorn 
appearance, there was that indescribable some- 
thing about Brown which rings true. KatclifTe's 
was a thoroughly honest nature, and the two, by 
the good providence of God, seemed to understand 
and take to each other. From that time Mr Ned 
was a frequent visitor in the little home, though 
^ Batcliffe's endeavours to get him to the read- 
ing-room failed. Upon that point he was immov- 
able; and Cherry never dared to run the risk 
of recalling the terrible look, which sometimes 
haunted her even now. 

On the same landing was a third little room, 
too tiny for a family, which had long been ten- 
anted by an aged man. One day there were noisy 
rejoicings in his room ; his son, a bluff hearty 
sailor, had come back from foreign parts in com- 
parative wealth. He tucked his old father under 
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his arm, and carried him off to spend his remain- 
ing days in the country village which had once 
been home. The little room was not long vacant. 
Cherry propounded a grand idea in a confidential 
whisper to her father ; and he proposed to Brown 
that he should take up his abode in this close 
neighbourhood. Mr Ned laughed at first, and 
said he shouldn't know what to do with a room 
all to himself. But he had picked up more stray 
bits of work lately ; and besides though he would 
not put himself in a position to claim one of the 
brilliant cards, he drank much less than formerly ; 
so with the remark that if he found he couldn't 
pay the rent he should have to go, he took the 
little room, to Cherrjr's boundless delight. She 
scrubbed it out herself with infinite toU and pains, 
and took extreme pride in the arrangement of its 
scanty furniture. She thought no one in all the 
world was so happy as she, if only Mr Ned would 
let her talk even as much as her father did of that 
which held the deepest place in her little heart. 
One day when she was sitting on her father's 
knee, she had ventured to say — 

" Father, do you love the Lord Jesus 1 " 
The man pondered the question for some mo- 
ments, and then said, "I'm afraid not, Cherry; 
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but I 'm trying very hard." And after all, if not 
best, that was next to best. 

But these bright days did not last. One morn- 
ing, like a thunder-clap, came the news that her 
father was out of work. At first they all hoped 
that he would soon find other employment ; but 
it was a hard winter, his trade was slack, and 
there were many other idle hands waiting to 
snatch a job. Week after week went by, and 
poverty, such as Cherry had never known, began 
to stare them in the face. Everything they could 
possibly spare was " put away," till there was 
nothing left to pawn ; and yet work did not come. 
Mile after mile would her father and Brown walk, 
returning at night, faint and foot-sore, to find 
hardly a crust upon the table, and Cherry's rosy 
cheeks getting paler and paler day by day. The 
two shared alike now ; whatever either earned 
was the common property of both. The little 
room was given up to save rent, and Cherry went 
to share Mrs Macdonald's bed. She, poor woman, 
was happy enough to keep her shoe-binding ; and 
a most welcome help had come soon after the 
men fell out of work, in a letter from her husband, 
the father who was, as Cherry said, " nothing to 
speak of." He was a private in a cavalry regi- 
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ment, and poor Mrs Macdonald, captivated by his 
long legs and handsome uniform, had married 
him " without leave," to find out only too late 
how dreary a lot she had chosen. Drunken and 
dissipated, h^ cared but little for her and her 
child at the best of times ; and when the regi- 
ment was ordered abroad, she was naturally left 
at home to shift as well as she could. In all the 
years of his absence he had never written one 
line. Now he seemed to be turning over a new 
leaf, wrote penitently of his past neglect, and 
sent an order for money, promising more before 
very long. Poor woman, in her unexpected hap- 
piness she wanted to divide the sum, small as 
it was, with her opposite neighbours. It was 
steadily refused, though Eatcliffe did not oppose 
her kindness to his child, who must otherwise 
sometimes have gone all day without a meal. 
The characteristic seK-respect of the English work- 
ing-man made him conceal his trouble as far as 
possible from his friends at the school ; but the 
good missionary and his wife suspected the state 
of matters, and sometimes forced help upon him. 
Still there were many in equal need, and in spite 
of Mr Forrester's liberality, they could give but 
little to each. The effect of the trouble upon the 
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two men was very different. Though Batcliffe was 
sometimes almost in despair, he was slowly creep- 
ing through all the darkness nearer to the Light 
of the world. Gk)d began to be a reality to hiTn ; 
and sometimes he almost thought that if Cherry 
were to ask him that question again, he might 
have said, ** Yes." Brown, on the other hand, 
grew harder and harder. His very soul seemed 
cased in iron. Sometimes fits of terrible despon- 
dency would last for days ; and it was only by 
main force that Batcliffe could get him past the 
door of the public-house. He began to have a 
dread of letting him out of his sight for a mo- 
ment, and watched him as a father or an elder 
brother might have done. Through all those 
weeks of close fellowship in suffering. Brown had 
never spoken of his past life. 

One bitterly cold day Ratcliffe started on the 
weary search for work. Ned would not come ; he 
said he felt ill, and he looked it. The other knew 
he must leave him, but signed to Cherry to follow 
him down-stairs. Within the doorway, he took 
her into his arms and kissed her, more than once. 
Then he pointed to the gilded letters round the 
roof of the " Rose and Crown." 

" Cherry," he said, with a shaking voice, "you 
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know why I 'm afraid to leave him. You watch 
him. For God's sake don't let him go out alone. 
.God bless you !" 

Poor child, she felt as if her very heart were 
breaking with its burden. All things seemed to 
be giving way under her tired feet. When her 
father had gone, she sat down on the stairs and 
prayed. In the strength of that prayer she went 
through the day. To her joy, Ned made no attempt 
to go out. All the morning he lay on the bed, 
neither moving nor speaking ; nor would he take 
the scanty dinner which she pressed upon him. 

"Cherry, I can't ; don't ask me," he said, in 
the tone which she could never disobey. 

It was early in the afternoon when she heard 
her father's step upon the stairs. She met him 
half-way, and found a resting-place in the strong 
arms. " Is he safe ? " he whispered. 

" Quite. But oh, father," as she noticed a 
change in his face, " have you got work ? " 

They were in the room before he unclasped 
his arms, or answered. Then he said, rather 
sadly, " I don't know. Cherry." 

" But do you think it, father 1 " 

He sat down wearily by the empty grate, and 
Cherry laid her head on his shoulder. Ned sat 

Y 
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up on the bed, and looked at them. Tor a few 
moments no one spoke. 

" I *m sorely tempted," said the father, at last. 
" I Ve been over the water — a weary tramp, but 
nothing if I could only take the work. Think of 
it, Cherry ; eighteen shillings a week, at least. 
Why, it *ud be a fortune now. Ah ! but darling, 
I didn't dare say I 'd take it, for it 's week-day 
and Sunday both. The man 's an old master of 
mine, and he said he 'd wait till to-night. I must 
go and give the answer now, if I take it ; he won't 
wait longer ; and it 's very good of him to wait so 
long. I've been up to the school, for I felt 
as there was no one I 'd like to consult so well as 
Mr Mackenzie ; however they ■ ve both gone into 
the country for two nights, to his sister, who 's 
ill ; but oh 1 lassie, if ever Satan stood at a man's 
right hand, he 's been at mine all the way home." 

Ned sprang from the bed, and stood upright 
in the middle of the floor. 

" Eatcliffe ! " he cried passionately, " do you 
mean to say you think God would like to see that 
child of yours starve rather than have you work 
^n hour or two on Sundays 1 " 

Eatcliffe groaned. 

^* Are you mad 1 " he went on. "God 's for- 
gotten us all, I take it, or He 'd never have let it 
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come to this. I Ve a mind to make away with 
myself, and go and remind Him that you 're in 
the world at all.'' 

" O Ned, Ned ! " cried Cherry, sitting up, 
with the tears running down her cheeks, " don't 
be 80 wicked." 

He checked himself for a moment ; then con- 
tinned, more quietly- 

"As I told you that night. Cherry, I once 
loved Qod, and tried to please Him ; but that 's 
over now — over for ever. I 've done with all 
that. I 'm going to hell as fast as I can go ; 
and it 's the only place for me. Look here, Kat- 
cliffe ! " He drew a chair opposite himj and sat 
down, speaking quietly and deliberately enough 
now, with a calmness which was terrible—'* Look 
here!" — and he pulled up his coat- sleeve and 
showed his bony arm — " you can show just such 
another; but that's nothing; we can starve. 
But look at Cherry ; can you bear that 1 Will 
you see her waste away day after day, and week 
after week, and know that she might have 
been well and hearty and happy if you only 
go back to-night and clap your hand on the 
bargain ] " 

He stopped to let his words do their work. 
The great veins were swelling out on Ratcliffe's 
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face and throat, and cold as it was, the drops were 
standing on his forehead. It was an awful 
struggle. In another moment, Cherry was on 
her feet between them, her tears gone, her voice 
steady with fixity of purpose. 

" Father," she said, putting up her little rough 
hand against his bowed head, '' Gk>D said, ' In it 
thou shalt do no manner of work ; ' and He knew 
all this would come, and yet He didn't alter it. 

father, think of Him, think of Jesus ! don*t 
think of me. O Ned ! " — and she turned full 
upon him, — " how can you dare to tempt father? 

1 know it 's for me ; but " — she took his hands in 
hers, and looked into his eyes. Then said very 
gently, " Ned, I love Jesus 1 and I *d rather 
starve than break His commandments. I know 
what I 'm saying, I know what it means, but I 
choose it — for Jesus' sake." 

Ned looked at her till he could bear it no 
longer. The dead soul within him, tied and 
bound these many years by Satan, sprang into 
sudden life — no healing, no peace, only an agony 
of bitter remorse — but it was alive again. God, 
heaven, hell, Satan were all realities, no longer 
words. He freed himself from the grasp of her 
hands, started up, and in another moment had 
left the room, and was out, he knew not whither 
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— anywhere, if he might but rid himself of the 
tortare that wrung his soul. 

How long he wandered on, he knew not — mile 
after mile, till he was in the open country, among 
fields and hedge-rows. At last, almost exhausted, 
he stopped and leaned against the paling which 
enclosed a farm-yard. He could not think, but 
. the attitude of rest seemed a relief now. In a 
few minutes the winnowing-machine beside the 
barn-door was set in motion. He watched it for 
some time, soothed by its monotonous whirring, 
and insensibly there came back visions of another 
barn-yard, where he had so often lingered to 
listen to the steady thud of the flails, and see the 
chaff fly out. He watched it now, driving away 
in the keen pitiless east wind, and then, clear 
and distinct as if a voice had spoken them, the 
words rang through his very soul, " The ungodly 
are not so ; but are like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away,^* Oh, the world of unutterable woe 
in those two words—" not so 1 " Not what 1 He 
almost felt as though his reason had forsaken him, 
as his startled soul, only too terribly awake now, 
plunged back, like a frightened horse on the edge 
of a sudden precipice, from the bottomless gulf 
towards which they pointed. " Not so I " Then 
what remained ? Nothing but " a certain fearful 
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looking for of judgment and fiery indignation " — 
** everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord " — " the blackness of darkness for ever." 

It was getting towards midnight when he found 
himself in London again, leaning over the low para- 
pet of Waterloo Bridge. It was a very dark night, 
but below he could see the black tide sweeping 
swiftly down to sea. It had a terrible fascination • 
for him. Hell itself could scarcely be worse than 
the torment he had undergone throughout the after- 
noon, which seemed almost an eternity. Cherry 
and the little home in Rose Court seemed far away 
in the dim distance. Immeasurably farther off was 
another home and another face, fairer and paler, 
but among the angels now. Ah ! he could never 
be there — he was only fit company for devils. He 
would go to his own place. In another moment 
it would have been too late j but God remembered 
the hope upon which that dead- girl had rested as 
she went down to the shining river, ** He will 
bring him back, not to tis — to Him" 

A man passing the bridge caught sight of the 
motionless figure. With an apprehension that evil 
was at hand, he crossed over, and laid a firm grasp 
on his shoulder. The two looked at each other. 

" Jack ! " 

" Stephen Hepburn ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

" He also had a brave victory over his enemy. Let 
Him grant that dwelleth above, that we fare no worse 
when we come to be tried." 

— P'dgrvnCi Progress. 

Chebry and her father were sitting over the 
little fire^ he busy with his penny paper, and she 
laboriously tugging her needle in and out of the 
wonderful construction which was dignified by 
the title of her "work." Cherry was trying 
hard to be a woman now. The winter's trouble 
had brought over her a nameless undefined 
change. Though the pressure of want had now 
passed, and her little face was round and rosy 
again, her unthinking careless childhood was just 
touched with the faint dawn of her far-off woman-* 
hood. She had begun to feel that she was more 
than a plaything to her father ; and it was this 
secret consciousness which made her entreat Mrs 
Macdonald to teach her to work. Hour after 
hour she would sit patiently over her self-imposed 
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task, cheered on by thoughts and hopes of the 
good time coming, when she should be able to 
make her father a shirt There was another sub- 
ject which would often intrude upon her thoughts, 
but which she was obliged to banish when she 
was at needlework, for the hot tears would force 
their way into her eyes, and even if she could 
keep them from dropping on her seams, the poor 
little fingers with which she naturally wiped them 
away would soon become unfit to hold the needle. 
From that afternoon of which she could never 
think without terror, they had had no tidings of 
Mr Ned. When he had dashed out of the room, 
she had thrown her arms round her father's neck 
and burst into tears on his breast, bewildered and 
half-frightened by the words which had been 
drawn from her, almost without her knowledge, 
by a sudden pressure. Prostrated by starvation 
and over-wrought feeling, Katcliffe broke down 
too, and Cherry was roused from her own tears 
by the terrible sound which nearly breaks a 
woman's heart, of a strong man's sobs. It was 
a long time before they had thought or leisure 
for anxiety about Brown ; and not till Cherry's 
usual bed-time was past did they begin to wonder 
that he had not returned. EatcMe clenched his 
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hands when he thought of the man who had 
tempted him to sell his allegiance to his God, 
even though it was for his own child's sake ; but 
Cherry's little warm heart would not hear one 
word against him. 

" Father/' she said very solemnly, " Jesus 
loves him still ; don't be angry with him. He 
didn't make you do it ; and oh ! he 's so miserable. 
Do go and see if you can't find him. Oh, if he 
should have gone " 

She stopped ; but the unspoken doubt was 
enough. In another minute Ratcliffe had caught 
up his cap, and was on his way to the *' Hose 
and Crown." But the figure he sought, yet feared 
to see, was not among the thronging jostling 
crowd round the gaudy bar. He carefully 
scanned the wearers of ragged coats and greasy 
tawdry finery, and then stepped softly round 
towards the parlour door. 

" Hallo, Mr Eatcliffe ! " cried the stout land- 
lady, espying him from among the frothing 
glasses which she was dispensing, " It 's a long 
time since we 'd the pleasure of seeing you. 
What can we do for you, sir ] " she added, with 
an ironical sneer. 

" Nothing," said Ratcliffe shortly. 
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Seyeral who had heard the landlady's words, 
turned round from the bar, and as many voiees 
were raised to bid him welcome, or indulge in 
''chaff '^ about his long absence and reappearance. 
His heart was too sore for any words, and with« 
out heeding them he took his survey of the inner 
room. As he turned round again, he faced a 
steaming tankard of ale, which the landlady held 
almost to his lips. Ratcliffe little knew how 
many bets had been laid among his old com- 
panions upon the chances of his ultimate re- 
turn to drink, and was hardly conscious of the 
expectant pause which fell upon the whole tap- 
room. The dignity of a great and noble sorrow 
was upon the rough working-man, which lifted 
him immeasurably above the jeering crowd among 
whom he stood. He too had followed afar-off 
in the train of the noble army of martyrs, and 
though almost broken-hearted, had come ofif 
''more than conqueror, through Him that had 
loved him.'' He had. always been silent and 
taciturn, and now the strong feelings which had 
wrought every nerve up to the highest tenaion, 
made him almost muta Presently he put up his 
hand, and with a motion like that of a blind man 
feeling his way, he gently pushed the tankard aside. 
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"I cannot," he said, not gruffly, but with undoubted 
decision ; and then, as if he saw them not, he 
walked through the crowd to the door. There 
was that about him which made them fall back 
to let him pass ; but as the glass -door swung 
open to his touch, they Tecovered from their sur- 
prise, and derisive shouts of " teetotaller," 
"hypocrite," "screw," together with other less 
choice but more forcible epithets, followed him 
out into the cold .fresh night air. It was nothing 
to him then. He hardly noticed what would once 
have been the keenest pain ; but with a sinking 
heart went on in his hopeless quest. From one 
public-house or gin-palace to another, up and 
down streets and courts and alleys he sought 
till at last he returned home, hoping that he 
might find the wanderer already there. But 
only Cherry was crouching beside the cold grate, 
and when she saw that he was alone, the look of 
expectation and welcome gave way to a long bitter 
wail. 

Day after day the search continued ; and often 
Batdiffe would steal f earf uUy up in the twilight to 
read the notices on the walls of police stations, the 
iron hand which seemed to grasp his heart only 
relaxing its pressure as he gathered enough of 
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their contents to assure him that the description 
of the bodies " found drowned " could not apply 
to what he sought. He never knew till then how 
deeply and truly he had loved the wayward gentle 
fierce man, who had so strangely become one of 
the little household. He never told Cherry of 
those visits, nor of the anxiety with which he 
snatched at every newspaper ; and mercifully the 
thought was kept from her. ^' Spare my little 
lass this," he would often pray, as he stood 
beside the station-house. And God granted him 
that which he requested. 

It was not immediately either that the tide of 
their own fortunes turned. It is verily true, in 
the sense of recompense as well as of retribution, 
that '^though God does not pay at the end of every 
week, at the last He pays ; " but though " even 
now in this time," they that have loved Him 
better than son or daughter, ''shall receive an 
hundredfold," the reward rarely follows imme- 
diately upon the sacrifice. There were a few 
more days of starvation before help came, and 
then it was through Cherry's friend, Mr Forrester. 
Batcliffe had soon gone to tell the missionary of 
his anxiety about Ned, and then, as they sat to» 
gether over the little fire-place, carefully bricked 
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Tip to save any needless expenditure of fuel, the 
father had told, with thankful tears, of the grace 
of God in the little daughter, who now seemed to 
him almost like an angel. He had too nearly 
fallen himself before the power of temptation to 
think anything of his own victory ; but when he 
was gone, carrying with him the help which the 
good couple forced him to accept *'for the 
Master's sake," Mr Mackenzie fell down on his 
knees and blessed God for another star in his 
Saviours crown. "I do believe it's real," he 
said to his wife, '* when a man can starve for his 
religion. I shall write to Mr Forrester to-night." 

Not a week afterwards Mr Forrester's earnest 
exertions had found a permanent situation at 
moderate but certain wages, for the man who, 
under the pressure of the strongest temptation, 
had "remembered the Sabbath-day, to keep it 
holy." Ratcliffe and Cherry always said it came 
straight from God. 

Matters soon mended then. The things which 
had been so sorrowfully " put away," were grad- 
ually got out of pawn ; and before very long 
good food and warm clothing gave Cherry back 
her rosy cheeks and merry voice. But through 
all this time no tidings had come of Mr Ned. 
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This evening as she sat sewing the shirt- 
question predominated in her mind, till she was 
startled by a knock at the door, and sprang up 
with the quick rush of the hope which every un- 
expected sound brought. But to her disappoint- 
ment another man stood there, taller and broader, 
and without the knotted rings of light curling 
hair. 

** Is your name Ratcliffe 1 " said the pleasant 
voice. 

" Father's is. Mine 's Cherry." 

'' All right," said the man, with a little laugh ; 
" that '11 do." And then he stepped forward into 
the middle of the room to meet her father, who 
had risen more slowly from his newspaper. To 
him unwonted sounds or unfamiliar persons 
brought more of fear than of hopa Stephen 
Hepburn read the look. 

" It's all right," he said ; ** I Ve come to bring 
you news of your friend Brown, and mine too." 

" Thank God ! " said Ratcliffe involuntarily ; 
and Cherry gave a leap of joy. 

** Yes, thank God," echoed Stephen, reverently. 
" It has been touch and go with him," he added, 
taking Cherry on his knee, as he sat down on 
the chair to which Ratcliffe motioned him. " He 
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bas been ill, dangerously ill ; but the danger 's 
over now, and I hope, with God's blessing, we 
may pull him through/' 

** Oh, when will he come home ]" cried Cherry. 
" I 've kept his room ever so clean for him, for 
no one hasn't taken it yet ; and so Mr Sparks 
lets me call it his ; and now he '11 find it all 
ready." 

" Not yet awhile, little one," said Hepburn. 
**It'll be a good time yet till he's fit to move, 
I 'm afraid. But you must come and see him." 
. " Where is he ] " asked her father, gradually 
finding his tongue through his surprise. 

"At my lodgings. I found him," and he 
lowered his voice, *'the very night he left you 
I believe on Waterloo Bridge." 

BatcMe leant forward with a quick eager 
glance ; the other understood him. 

" Yes, I was only just in time. He was mad- 
dened, poor fellow. No, not with drink ; with 
grief and distress, and I 'm afraid want of food. 
I don't live very far from there, and I got him 
home ; and until a few days ago, we 've had to 
watch him day and night with brain fever. It 
was only late last night I was able to find out 
where you lived. He had often spoken of you 
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both when he was light-headed ; but I was sorely 
afraid I should never know who you were ; and 
yet I was sure you loved him dearly." 

" We did," said Ratcliffe, heaving a huge sigh 
of relief. " I never knew how dearly I loved the 
poor boy till he was gone; and 'twas strange, 
too, for we never knew nothing of him till my 
little Cherry here picked him up in the streets." 

Stephen looked down at the little face, which 
was resting confidingly on his shoulder. '^ I had 
not heard of him for six years," he said gravely, 
** till I put my hand on his shoulder that night. 
God brought us together, I am sure." Then 
meeting a look of inquiry, he went on : " My 
name's Stephen Hepburn. We're no relations, 
only we lived near each other in the country 
ye^rs ago, and we both found Jesus at the same 
time; and you know," he added, brightening, 
"" there 's nothing like that for making friends." 

Katcliflfe was not fluent enough to have words 
bandy; but his look was responsive. Stepbea 
went on to give some details of the illness, and 
then heard with deepest interest all that they 
could tell him of Jack, though evidently disap-> 
pointed to find how little it was. The light could 
only reach back over a few months at best, and 
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all the intervening years were still shrouded in 
darkness. Jack had evidently never spoken of 
his early life, nor given them a hint of his trae 
name ; and with characteristic honour Stephen 
forebore to enlighten them. He would wait. If 
the favourable symptoms lasted, he might hear 
all ; if not, well, God knew, and he must be con- 
tent to be ignorant. Cherry was wildly anxious 
to start that very night to see her dear Mr Ned ; 
but Stephen was firm. He had come to bring 
them news directly his work was over ; but the 
doctor had said that days must pass before any 
visitors could be allowed. Excitement might renew 
all the worst symptoms. " I have hardly spoken 
to him myself yet,'* said Stephen ; *' but depend 
upon it, Cherry, you shall see him the moment 
the doctor says he is well enough. You will trust 
me, won't you ? " And Cherry said she would. 

Stephen walked sadly home to his lodgings. 
It was no more than he had expected, that Jack 
should have been living altogether as one " with- 
out God, and having no hope ;" but the certainty 
that it was so forced upon him with greater 
distinctness the sense of the difficulty of the 
work which God had thus laid before him. He 

stood some time on the door-step in the quiet 

z 
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street, looking np into the starry sky, and laying 
the burden upon his dearest Friend. Then he 
opened the door with his latch-key, went in, and 
up the narrow stairs to his own room. 

"How late you are !" said Jack fretfully, as he 
dosed the door. 

" Yes," answered Stephen ; and then, his quick 
eye catching signs of discomfort, he lifted the 
tired head on his strong arm, and settled the 
pillows with no unpractised hand. Many an 
hospital ward, and many a lonely garret and dim 
cellar, knew Stephen Hepburn's silent ministry. 

'^ There, that 's better, isn't it ] Yes, I am late. 
But I couldn't get home sooner. I Ve been to 
see your little Cherry. What a dear child it is ! " 

" You been there / " cried Jack, starting up. 
" Why, how did you ever know wh ere to find them ¥* ' 

"You told me. Yes; you don*t remember; 
but you told me last night, just enough for me 
to find them out with some difficulty." ! 

*' But what in the world did you go for % " ' 
aaid Jack impatiently. " How could you 1 I 
didn't want them to find me ; I can never face \ 
them again." And the pained look came over J 
his face which, in his incoherent ramblings, had 
always accompanied the mention of " Ratclifife " 
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or " Cherry." Stephen had known long since 
that there was some painful mystery connected 
with his parting from them, and knew too now 
that he had the remedy in his hands. He shelved 
the question for the moment. 

" I wish you could have seen that little thing's 
face when I told them I had brought good news 
of you, and the father's too. Jack, that's a rare 
man. He just broke out with * Thank God/ and 
couldn't say another word." 

Stephen spoke slowly, letting the words drop 
in upon the poor shattered mind; and as he 
talked on, telling of their love and remembrance, 
he saw the tears forcing their way from under the 
shut lids. It was the first sign of tenderness; 
and when he ceased speaking, there was no reply. 
Some time afterwards, he came to the bedside 
with the little meal which closed Jack's day. 

" Do you know," said Jack hoarsely, as he 
finished, *^ that the last thing I did for that man 
who had been a brother to me, was to try and 
ruin his soul as well as my own 1 " 

" They never told me so. If you did, it 's all for- 
given and forgotten. And don't you fear you suc- 
ceeded ; the man loves Jesus still, if ever any 
one did, I 'm pretty sure, for all he 's so quiet." 
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" Didn't they tell you of it ? " 

" No. But Jack, I can't let you talk to-night." 

" But there's so much I want to ask. I must 
talk. I want to know about them all at home." 

It was the moment Stephen had dreaded — the 
first recurrence to the old by-gone days, now so 
sadly changed. When he first returned to con- 
sciousness, Jack's memory was so clouded that 
he seemed to find nothing strange in his surround- 
iDgs. He spoke to Stephen as if the six years 
were a dream, and nothing more natural than 
that they should be together. Then he had 
come to the consciousness of the last few 
months, and now in one moment he seemed to 
have realised all that lay far behind, or some- 
thing of it — how much, Stephen could not tell. 
During the long hours in which he had listened 
to wild and troubled ravings, there had come to 
his ears — mingled with the names of Ratcliffe 
and Cherry, and other, words so technical in their 
application as to give him the clue to at least 
some part of the hidden history — the old 
familiar names and expressions which, when 
reason returned, seemed for a time to be blotted 
out. Only once had there been any direct refer- 
ence to that for which Stephen listened most 
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eagerly. He had been lying unwontedly still one 
night, when Hepburn was startled by hearing 
him begin Christie's hymn. Almost the old look 
passed over the worn sin-stained face as he 
repeated " My blessed Saviour," with a restful 
dwelling upon each word, which thrilled Stephen's 
heart with a new hope ; but before he had reached 
the third line, he stumbled, and passed again into 
incoherent mutterings. Now the old memories 
had come again ; but it would never do to get 
upon such subjects at that hour. 

" I 'm master here, Jack," he said pleasantly, 
" and not one word more do you speak to-night. 
Now, I 'm going to read ;" and he took up his 
Bible. There was a moment's unwillingness, and 
then the enfeebled will yielded to the strong one, 
and Stephen read softly through the Psalms for 
the evening. Night and morning, without 
apology or comment, he had read aloud, in a 
voice which, without commanding attention from 
a wearied mind, was distinct enough if Jack 
chose to listen. When he stopped reading, he 
was relieved to find that the usual result had 
followed^ and Jack was asleep. 



CHAPTER V. 



** Then let wrath remove. 
Love shall do the deed, 

For with love 
Stony hearts will bleed." 

— George Herbebt. 

" Thou hast gained thy brother." 

The next evening they were together again. 
The doctor's visit had been finished just as 
Stephen reached home for the few minutes which 
he always managed now during the dinner-time ; 
and as they met at the foot of the stairs, he gave 
Stephen the most favourable report he had yet 
been able to make. Stephen drew him into the 
little parlour, and asked his advice about the 
difficulty which was now weighing upon him. 

"Well,'' said the doctor, in his quick brisk 
way, " keep him from talking if you can ; but if 
you can't, let it come out. If the mind's once 
aroused again, suspense may be worse than ex- 
citement. But you must use your discretion ; 
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and you Ve enough and to spare of it. I only 
wish the troublesome fellow would get well/' he 
added, as he hurried out. '' He takes a great 
deal too much of your time, Hepburn, and we 
want you at the hospital badly. Good-day ! " 
And the lively Irishman was off. 

The long low room looked very bright to-night. 
The lamp, carefully shaded away from the bed, 
Ciost a cheerful glow everywhere else. There 
were maps and texts and one or two good en- 
gravings on the walls, stores of books in the 
rough shelves, and no lack of signs that it served 
for study as well as for sleeping room. Stephen 
was sitting at the table, poring over a huge En- 
cyclopaedia, plans and books spread out on the 
floor, and his ready pencil jotting down notes on 
a long slip of paper, fixed under a letter-weight 
at his elbow. He was intently occupied, but a 
sigh from the bed brought him down to every- 
day life. He looked up. Jack's eyes were fixed 
on him with a wistful gaze, which made him 
drop books and papers and come to his side. 

** What is it. Jack ? " 

** I *ve just wasted my life, Stephen," he said 
bitterly. '* I can't do much more than read and 
write and sum a bit, and look at you« I can put 
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two and two together, and I know what your books 
and pictures and everything mean. You're getting 
on j and I 'm sinking down, lower and lower." 

''When men are cast down, then thou shalt 
say, * There is lifting up,' " said Stephen cheerily. 
" Jack, old fellow, I can't have you getting down- 
hearted. You know when I was a boy I had 
chances that very few get. I was always about 
with our minister's son, and lazy lad that he was, 
he 'd never learn without I was with him ; and our 
parson taught me more than he did his own 
son, or I 'm mistaken. But there 's many another 
working-man as well off as I am ; and I think 
God has only brought you down to lift you up 
into something better than you were before." 

Stephen did not tell him that, as foreman of 
extensive works in the south of London, he had 
been for two or three years in receipt of wages 
I which gave him an income as large as that of 

I many a gentleman. But still he lived on as 

simply as ever in the lodgings which he had taken 
when he first capie to town, allowing himself no 
luxury but books, and giving all else to the 
Lord. He was a solitary man, strict almost to a 
fault in business matters, but with a heart as 
tender as a woman's for his inen when he met 
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them unofficially — having a good many Christian 
friends with whom he toiled to relieve the misery 
and sin around them, and rich in the love of 
many grateful hearts ; yet without one companion 
who had ever been admitted to his inmost con- 
fidence. He had " strengthened many weak hands, 
and his words had upholden many that were fall- 
ing," but his relations with others were rather 
those of giving than of receiving. They leaned 
on him, as on a tower of strength, whilst he 
never seemed to ask for their help, so far as his 
own inner feelings were concerned. The lan- 
guage of his whole life seemed to be, " Tlie Lord 
is my Rock, my Fortress, and my Deliverer." 

" Are you busy ] " asked Jack. 

" Never, old boy, if I can do anything for you." 

" I must know sooner or later," he said wea- 
rily, *' though I dread knowing ; but I 'd rather 
be sure one way or the other. Tell me about 
Christie. Is she ? " 

" Yes," answered Stephen steadily; " God took 
her. She 's had six years of it in heaven now," 
There was a sort of triumph in his voice. 

** Did she know — about me ? " 

" Yes ; they heard of it two or three days before 
she died, Mrs Chase wrote. But Jack, don't 
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fear that it made her worse ; she was too near 
heaven, I think. She kept saying to the very 
end that God would bring you back." 

Jack clenched teeth and hands. 

" You won't let her be disappointed ? " Stephen 
went on. " Think how many are looking for 
you there, and the Lord Jesus most of all." 

** Don't talk to me about that, Hepburn ; I 
can't stand it. That 's all over for ever. Tell 
me about aunt." 

" She didn't live long after her — only five or six 
months, and the old man died the same week. They 
were buried together, under the chancel window." 

" And Tom 1 " 

" Tom 's got the farm now. I was down last 
harvest-time for a bit; and you wouldn't know him. 
He 's married Nelly Brown, Mrs Hopper's niece. 
Do you remember her? Well, she's freshened him 
up wonderfully ; and there 's three children, two 
of them toddling about. It looks strange in the 
old place ; but I don't think there 's a stick or a 
stone altered that could be helped. Then they've 
got Debby living with them. She 's not up to 
much work, but I don't suppose Tom would ever 
let her go. Upon my word, that fellow's fond of her. 
You see she 's all that 's left of the old times." 
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There was a long pause, broken only by the 
ticking of the little Swiss clock which hung upon 
the wall, and the muffled roar of the great city 
without. In the slow moments Jack felt as if he 
tasted the very bitterness of death — not the mere 
pang of the severance of soul and body, but 
what seemed to him the first hot drops of the cup 
of the everlasting torment of the second death. 
As Stephen had spoken, the old buried past had 
been raised again instinct with life; and sad 
though the recital might have seemed to other 
ears, to him it only brought the keen sense of 
their happiness — safe for ever in the bosom of an 
ineflfable peace which he could never share. It 
was as if he stood outside the closed doors of the 
Father's house, "hearing music and dancing," 
but with the refrain of a single phrase beating 
in dull strokes his o^Vn eternal death -knell — 
" And ye yourselves shut out." Stephen did not 
disturb him. His own thoughts were busy as 
when one opens a book long since closed for ever. 
All the wealth of the tenderness of that rich 
nature seemed welling up for the broken sin- 
stricken man beside him ; but the touch had not 
come yet which was to unseal the spring, and 
knit them together in a strange brotherhood of 
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love and grief. Jack had heard all he had had 
to tell with a quietness which showed only too 
well how his natural impetuosity was toned down, 
not alas ! into softness, but into the sternness of 
self-repression. He never moved during the 
lengthened silence, but there was neither sleep 
nor repose in the open eyes. At last he spoke 
again, very huskily. 

" Tell me more about Christie — how she died." 

Stephen turned round. 

" It was just as lovely as her whole life had been. 
I hadn't seen her for weeks, but the last even- 
ing, about five o'clock, Tom came down for me. 
She was wearying to remember some verses I had 
repeated up there ever so long before. I went up 
with him, and found them all there. After I 
had said them, she jupt thanked me, and bid us 
all good-bye. I never thought any one could 
have spoken so clearly so near death. Then she 
turned away from us all and spoke to — to Him. 
The last thing she said was that verse, ' His name 
shall be in their foreheads,' We put it on her grave- 
stone. We fancied from what she said that she 
had that night in her mind when Captain Staunton 
spoke about the Third Commandment — ^you re- 
member? We hardly knew when she went. I 
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don't think it was three minutes after she had 
spoken. We were all standing quite still by 
her." 

He spoke steadily, but in short sentences, and 
withevident difficulty. 

" My little Christie ! " murmured Jack, in the 
old round voice, only mellowed by feeling. Then, 
with a sudden energy, " Stephen, you don't know 
I loved her. I never really knew it till we went 
away to Torquay. You know we'd been together 
all our lives till I went to Mallenden; and it was 
the one thing between Tom and me, which she 
liked best ; but I think it was mostly me, though 
sometimes she 'd make me think the other way. 
just to rile me. It was about the time when— ♦ 
when — ^when the captain came home, that I began 
to know what she really was to me. I don't 
mean to say she was the only girl I'd ever 
fancied ; but there was some nonsense about me 
and one of the laundry-maids just then, which 
made me see she was the only one I could ever 
think of asking to be my wife. And yet somehow 
whenever I went over, she was that innocent-like 
that I was quite daunted from saying anything to 
her ; and then there was always the other thing to 
talk about. I suppose too I was too much like her 
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brother for her ever to think of me. I never 
could be sure if she really cared for me or .not." 

" I think she did," said Stephen quietly. 

" You ! Why, what made you think it ?" 

"I could hardly tell you — ^little things that 
perhaps no one else noticed — more manner than 
anything else. She was just self-conscious a 
little bit when you were there ; and I 've seen her 
eyes go after you with that long look in them. I 
don't think she knew it herself, or anyhow wouldn't 
allow it to herself; but I Ve not much doubt of it." 

Jack lay still, pondering. Then with a sudden 
motion, he exclaimed, " That cursed Newton ! 
I'd seen her getting paler and thinner, though 
they never seemed to notice it, all the last times 
I' d been over ; and when we was ordered oflF so 
sudden to Torquay, I'd a' most screwed myself 
up to saying something to her when I went to say 

good-bye ; and then that " He paused. No 

epithet which he would like to meet Stephen's 
ears seemed strong enough to measure the inten- 
sity of his wrath. " He had always hated me, ever 
since I had been going on different ; and he just 
managed things to prevent my going over ; and I 
never said good-bye to any one, or saw her again. 
Oh, how different things might have been ! " 
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" You could not have kept her/' said Stephen 
sadly. 

" No ; but we might have known we loved 
each other, and that might have kept me. 
Stephen, I 'd begun to go back a little even then, 
just a little, and what with the move and all, I 
got worse, and then when the captain went to 

Scotland " He paused again. " It seems 

so odd that the very thing which would have lost 
me little CheiTy, if it hadn't been for you, was 
the thing upon which I first went wrong, out- 
wardly wrong I mean, and that was keeping 
Sunday ; and after that it was all down-hill till the 
smash came. Stephen, it was as if the devil had 
got hold of me that day ; and I doubt if he 's ever 
let me go since. You don't know perhaps what it 
was to hear the master swear; but I swore every bit 
as bad as he. I don't know what I said. I was 
mad with him and myself, and maddest of all with 
Newton. Did Mrs Chase tell you how it was 1" 

" Yes." 

" I could take my oath, Hepburn, that the mis- 
chief was none of my doing." And he went into 
some technical details, to which Stephen listened 
with great attention, drawing out all particulars 
by skilful questioning. 
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" My poor boy/' he said at last, " you have 
been hardly dealt by. But oh ! Jack, how could 
you keep away as you did 1 I think it nearly 
broke your aunt's heart. You know she loved 
you pretty much the same as if you 'd been one 
of her own ; and it cut her to the heart that you 
should have dishonoured Christ. To the very lastj 
she hoped she 'd see you before she died. I think 
there 's scarce a paper we didu 't advertise in." 

" Yes, I know it," said Jack, turning his head 
away, " I Ve seen them, Stephen — scoresof times," 

" And not come home ! " There was a touch of 
scorn in the voice. 

" I took a solemn oath," said Jack, with some 
dijfficulty, " that I 'd never face any one of you 
again ; but oh ! Hepburn, I suffered enough for it. 
Sometimes I 'd be sitting in a public-house, and 
I'd take up the paper without thinking, and 
there it 'd be, till I 've drunk myself almost mad 
to drown the thought. Do you know what I did 
after I went off 1 " he asked, with a sudden change 
of voice, " I enlisted ! " 

" Yes," answered Hepburn ; " I guessed as 
much from all you said when you were ill." 

" Did I say much 1 Do you know how — how 
I come to be here 1 " 
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" No ; what do you mean 1 " 

There was no other human creature near ; but 
Jack raised himself on his elbow, and looked 
cautiously round the room. Then laying his 
hand on Stephen's arm, and looking him full in 
the face, he said shortly, "I'm a deserter." 

" Jack ! " 

There was silence. The tired man fell back on his 
pillow, and Hepburn sat meditatively beside him. 
" I might have known that too," he said pre- 
sently, " if I 'd only put two and two together. I 
wonder I didn 't. Of course, your time couldn 't have 
been up by now. But what ever made you do it ?" 

" It 's a queer story," said Jack, raising himself 
a little. " If you saw it in a book, you'd never 
believe it. I 'd been tramping about the country 
for two or three days after I left Torquay, I sup- 
pose, but I am not sure, for I rushed straight to 
drink before I was out of the town, and I hadn't 
been in my sober senses for five minutes since, I 
expect. Well, I got into a regular drinking row one 
night in Exeter. I don't remember much about 
it, and nothing about my doing the deed ; but 
when I came to my senses in the morning I found 
myself enlisted. And what do you think in ? " ' 

Stephen shook his head. 

2a 
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« In our own captain's regiment. I was mad. 
First I hoped the doctor wouldn 't pass me ; but 
there was no fear of that. I was as sound as a 
trivet ; so that was no good, and I was in for it. 
I didn't mind it at all in itself; the horses and 
all that was just in my line, and the life, and 
the hope of sometime getting into something 
stirring, was what I liked ; but it was the fear 
of meeting him. After a while, I found that I 
shouldn 't have to join the regiment abroad, but 
stop a bit at the depot ; and so long as we was at 
Canterbury, I was all right. Not what you 'd call 
all right, Stephen. I think I lived the fastest 
life of any man in garrison, though I managed to 
keep out of trouble ; but I mean I 'd no fear of 
seeing him, and I knew none of you could find 
me. Of course, I wasn't in my own name. I've 
had two or three since you/saw me," he added, 
with a short laugh. 

" WeU 1 " 

" Well, it was when the order came for us to 
go out. I vowed I 'd never set foot in India, and 
I tried every dodge under heaven ; but it was all 
no go. The fates were against me ; and the end 
of it was, I deserted." 

" How long ago was that 1 " 
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*' Better than four years. I Ve been pretty 
nearly everything you can think of since. In 
the theatrical line ; and working, and idling, and 
starving by turns. Then the beginning of this 
winter things had got to a pass, and I was selling 
play-bills when I found Cherry ; and you know 
the rest." 

It was a grievous tale, and Jack now made but 
little attempt to hide his misery. Being once 
fairly launched on his story, it seemed an un- 
speakable relief to have it all out, and to see that 
there was no shrinking from him, no attempt at 
what he would have called " preaching," only the 
gravest, most understanding sympathy. 

" 1 could never tell you what I Ve endured, Ste- 
phen. Many's the day, ay, and the week too, that 
I 've walked about with an ounce of laudanum in 
my pocket ; and Heaven knows why I didn't take 
it. I don't know what I 'm kept alive for now. I 
owe it all to you, Hepburn ; and yet for the life 
of me I can't feel grateful to you for it — ^though I 
can't be off loving you, lad. But I '11 never be 
any good to myself or any one else; I'm lost 
sure enough now. But oh, Hepburn, Hepburn, 
I did love Him once. I never was a hypocrite. 
I did love Him really then." 
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Stephen could hardly command his voice; 
there was something so touchingly childlike in 
the words and the appealing look in the eye 
which sought his face. 

" Jack," he said, " I know you loved Him ; 
but haven't you forgotten the other side ? If we 
love Him, it 's because He first loved us ; and 
you know He doesn't change as we do. He is 
the same to-day as He was yesterday.'' 

He added no more, but left the words to find 
their quiet way into the troubled heart, and 
went down to speak to his landlady about Jack's 
supper. When he came back again, some 
minutes later, he found it was past the tune for 
his medicine. To his joy he saw, as he stood 
beside the bed, that there was a more natural 
look on the white face than he had yet seen 
there. The doctor had been right; suspense 
and the gnawing of a burdened conscience had 
been worse than excitement ; perhaps even that 
had only served to rouse him from the heavy 
stupor in which his illness had left him. He 
opened his eyes, and half smiled as he watched 
Stephen carefully measuring the liquid into a 
spoon. It must have been some curious con- 
junction of ideas which made him say, — 
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" Stephen, I wonder you never fell in love with 
Christie." 

Little as he guessed it when he spoke the words, 
they were a home-thrust which stung to the very 
quick. The man*s self-command was wonderful. 
Not a drop fell from the spoon as he slipped 
his other arm under Jack's pillow, and held it to 
his lips. Then he replaced it on the table, and 
without moving himself, said simply, " I did." 

He could feel the sharp thrill of surprise 
through Jack's whole frame as he leant against 
him, and just shifted his position a little, till he 
was sitting on the bed, with Jack almost in his 
arms. It was the first time that any ear but Gfod's 
had heard his life's secret, which had made him 
the lonely man he was. Why he spoke it now he 
hardly knew — he knew five minutes afterwards. 

" Yes," he went on, speaking deliberately and 
solemnly out of the depths of his softened heart, 
" I loved her. I don't think man ever loved 
woman better. She was more than my own life 
to me." He took his little Testament — the one 
Captain Staunton had given him — from his 
pocket, and opened it almost at the end, holding it 
before Jack, so that he could see that a tiny snow- 
drop, faded now into a dull yellow, was gummed 
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I beside the verse, " His servants shall serve Him, 

i and His name shall be in their foreheads.'^ 

I 

"I took that out of her dead hand. Just 
before Tom fetched me, he brought her in two of 
them. They were the first that winter. They 
were in her hand when she died. The other was 
buried there. I asked her mother if I might 
have this. I half think she guessed then ; but 
we never spoke of it, though I believe I was like 
a son in the house afterwards till they died." 

" Did Christie know it]'* asked Jack, in a voice 
which showed how great his surprise had been. 

'* Never, oh, never ! Jack, old fellow, could 
you think that of me, when I knew how it was 
with you, and with her too 1 I don't think I 
was in the house above three times after I was 
sure how things really were." 

Jack made a sudden movement. The stony 
heart, which had so long been dead to all 
heavenly love, was broken at last by this noble 
earthly love. Like a child to its mother, he 
turned round and hid his face on Stephen's 
breast, while he shook with the strangling sobs. 
Even Hepburn's strong nerve almost gave way, 
and tears, such as no one had ever seen him shed 
since that night long ago after the only outward 
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fall of his Christian life, dropped fast down on 
Jack's head. It was a long time before either of 
them spoke. Then he said tenderly — 

" Jack, we must be brothers now. We 're both 
alone in the world." 

" Help me to find Jesus again," was the only 
answer. Bat Stephen could have asked no other. 
It gave him all he wanted. The defiant 
wretchedness was gone ; the wanderer had ^* come 
to himself." 

At that moment Miss Lane knocked at the 
door. Stephen laid the pillows comfortably 
under him, and then taking the little tray from 
her hand, fed him with the utmost care. The 
return to the small attentions of daily life was an 
unspeakable relief to both, and his whole heart 
went up in a glad Te Deum as Jack's eye met his 
with the old easy look of confidence, and a yet 
deeper look of love. When he had settled down 
for the night, and prayed beside the bed, he stood 
for a moment irresolute. Then, strong man as 
he was, he stooped down from his great height, 
and kissed his forehead; and through all the 
hours of the wakeful night, one song rang in his 
heart, " This my brother was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is found." 



CHAPTER VI. 



" Even me ! " 



It was a grand event to Cherry when, a few 
evenings afterwards Stephen came to fetch her 
and her father to see " Mr Ned," as she still per- 
sisted in calling him. As they went along, Rat- 
cliffe heard with grave interest something of the 
life which had hitherto been a mystery to him. 

" You 'd best tell him, Stephen," Jack had said. 
'' I don't feel as if I could talk about it again ; but 
I 'd like him to know. I owe it to him, for he was a 
true friend to me when I'd not another in the world. 
Besides, I must have my old name again now." 

But Cherry was quite unable to see any necessity 
for a change in her ordinary mode of address ; and 
when the door was opened which ushered her into 
the strange room, and she found a relief from her 
shyness by a spring at the only familiar thing it 
contained, it was with a cry of " Mr Ned, Mr 
Ned ! " that she covered his face with kisses. 
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'^ You little puss ! " said Jack, more affected 
than he was willing to show. The child made a 
welcome shield for what might otherwise have 
been a painful meeting, and a long silent grasp 
of the hand was enough to ask and seal forgive- 
ness for all that had passed. She was petted and 
made much of by the two elderly Miss Lanes, to 
whom the visit of a child was a rare treat ; 
shown whatever Stephen could muster in the way 
of pictures ; and finally attained to the crowning 
glory of pouring tea out of the bright metal tea- 
pot When they were going away, she returned 
to the question, a direct answer to which had 
hitherto been evaded. 

" When are you coming home, Mr Ned I You 
know I told you I 'd kept your room so lovely." 

" I don't know that I shall let him go now I 've 
got him. Cherry," said Stephen lightly, as the 
other paused for an answer. 

It was a grave one when it came. He took 
hold of the little restless hands as he spoke. 

*' Cherry, do you know what one ought to do 
when one makes a promise 1 " 

" Why, keep it," said Cherry, opening her eyes. 

" Do you know that long before you knew me, 
I made a promise that I 'd serve the Queen — bo 
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a soldier, you know, Cherry — for a certain num- 
ber of years ; and I broke it, and ran away. 
What do you think I ought to do ? " 

She stood irresolute. 

" I *d like to live on here in London with you 
and Stephen and your father, but I must pay off 
my promise first. Don't you think I ought to ? " 

" Will it be long 1 " asked Cherry, before com- 
mitting herself. 

" A good many years." 

" Oh, it's too bad ! '' cried the child; " I thought 
we'd all be together, and be so happy again. Why, 
Mrs Mac's husband's a soldier, and he never comes 
home. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! it 's too bad." 

Stephen came to the rescue — to say the words 
which Jack could not yet say for himself. 

"Cherry, which do you think would please 
God best 1 " 

She looked at him for a minute, and then, as 
the tears came, put her hands over her eyes, and 
ran out of the room. Eatcliffe followed, and the 
two were left alone. They said nothing, but 
Stephen knew then that his hopes for Jack were 
built upon a good foundation. There was not 
much encouragement, had he looked only on the 
outward appearance of things, excepting in the 
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softened face and manner. After the one out- 
burst of confidence and love. Jack had sunk into 
an almost habitual silence upon anything but sur- 
face subjects. He made no reference to the past, 
beyond asking Hepburn, the night that Cherry 
had been with them, whether he didn't think she 
was like Christie, or at all events, if she didn't 
remind him of her. Stephen could not see it ; 
but Jack was not at all shaken in his belief, and 
told how it had struck him the first time he ever 
saw the little thing, and how the same likeness, 
lost in daily familiarity, had haunted him through 
that awful afternoon, and had stood out with 
terrible distinctness just before Hepburn had 
grappled with him on the bridge. As regarded 
the one point for which Stephen cared beyond 
any other, he was almost silent, and very despair- 
ing. He would sometimes sit for hours together 
with the Bible open before him, but seemed 
utterly unable to lay hold of the promises of God. 
" I know it," he would say, as Stephen pointed 
out to him one blessed truth after another, ^ but 
I can't feel it." And he shrank with morbid sen- 
sitiveness from admitting any visitor. 

*' Old fellow," he would answer, when Stephen 
pressed him to see his clergyman, or Mr Mac- 
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kenzie, with whom he had made acquaintance 
through Ratcliffe, " you 're as good, and better, to 
me than any one else ; and I couldn't stand it. 
I 've not been used to these things. No one can 
do me any good ; I *m past it all now." 

Sometimes there were days of great distress 
which he vainly strove to hide ; and in the irri- 
tation which was but the natural result of 
physical weakness, he would persist in seeing the 
signs of unconquerable sin, and bitterly accuse 
himself of an utter want of earnestness or sin- 
cerity in seeking God. It was a long, long 
work ; and a heart less hopeful, and an experience 
less varied than Stephen's, might have been 
almost in despair. But he had seen far too much 
of the real actual dealings of a merciful Saviour 
with sin -sick souls to be trammelled by other 
people's opinions ; he had learned too that one 
of the characteristics of Christ-like love is, that it 
"hopeth all things." And so he hoped, and 
quietly waited. 

All this time Jack was fast regaining his 
strength. Better air and food than he had had 
for long came to the help of his strong consti- 
tution, and he mended rapidly. He and Stephen 
had one fierce battle over the subject of his living 
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'' a burden/' as he said, upon the latter j but at 
last he took what even the peculiar tie between 
them could hardly make other than a humiliation, 
as a part of the results of his sin. He must sub- 
mit to his present lot, that he might the sooner 
be fit to go back to the service which he had 
dishonoured. They were speaking of his depar- 
ture one Saturday afternoon, when Jack's in- 
creasing strength seemed to warn them that the 
time of parting was drawing near. 

*' I believe I might go in a day or two," he 
said 3 *' but oh ! if I might have but one thing 
first. No ; I must wait a little.'* The voice told 
well enough what that one thing was. 

" I hope to-morrow won't be our last Sunday," 
Stephen said presently. " It would be too hard, 
as I 've promised to go and take Short's work for 
him ; but it 's the Lord's work," he added, check- 
ing himself. "I shouldn't say that; only I hope it 
won't be. I wish we could have gone together," 

But that was impossible. The long walk down 
to Greenwich and back, which Stephen must 
take to supply the place of a sick friend who, 
besides superintending a Sunday school, had a 
large Bible class of young men, was beyond Jack's 
powers; and nothing would have induced him 
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now to go in any sort of conveyance on Sunday. 
He spent the day with his friends in Rose Court, 
returning home rather earlier than usual. He 
was in a very thoughtful mood to-night, and 
wandered on through olie street after another, 
without taking particular heed to his movements, 
farther than that they were in the general direc- 
tion of home. The long cry after the living God 
was very strong now. He was beginning to be- 
lieve at last that there might be mercy even for 
him ; but he wanted to grasp it. All the past 
had come back to him now^ and he could even 
bear to look at it ; but the very remembrance of 
the old joy and rest in a loving Friend and 
Saviour prevented his being contented with any- 
thing less. It was not so much to-night the 
longing for pardon, as the cry, " Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him I " 

His absent mind was brought down to present 
things by the sight of large bills on the doors of 
a theatre on the opposite side of the street. He 
looked up, and saw advertisements of the service 
which was going on at the time within those very 
doors. It was getting on into the spring now— 
the welcome tardy spring after that bitter winter ; 
but though almost all the theatre services were 
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over, this one had been kept open by private 
liberality. It was the last service even here ; and 
Jack unhesitatingly crossed the street and went in. 
The building was well filled — ^not indeed with the 
dense crowd which he had been accustomed to see 
at a week-night performance, but- a large enough 
mass to give to the hot stale atmosphere the un- 
savoury flavour with which he was familiar enough, 
and which met him as he pushed open the door. 
A quiet-looking man, sitting near, pointed him to 
a seat, and supplied him with a fly-leaf of the simple 
popular hymns in use. Jack had been to church 
ever since he had been strong enough, but some- 
how he had never yet felt himself so much at home 
as he now did in the familiar pit. There was 
something about the stiff London church which 
oppressed him. If he had been a worshipper in 
the little old church at Mallenden, or even among 
his old comrades in the garrison chapel, he fancied 
he would have got on well enough ; but he was not 
yet sufficiently accustomed to a town service to 
feel at his ease. Here he found himself quite at 
home and '* natural-like,'' though the stage had 
for its unwonted occupant a white-haired man, in 
the dress of a clergyman. For the first five 
minutes Jack was chiefly occupied in observing 
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his surroundings, and could not but be struck 
witli the evident interest and decorum. Men in 
their shirt-sleeves and ragged coats, bonnetless 
women, and rough tawdrily-dressed girls were 
listening with fixed attention ; and easy as were 
some of the attitudes, there was no sign of the 
fatal drowsiness which sometimes descends on 
congregations in a more elevated sphere of life. 
It was a wonderful sight — ^people whose shadows 
would never have darkened the doors of church 
or chapel here sat, as on their own ground^ 
" hearing words whereby they might be saved." 
Irreverent or even revolting as the circumstantials 
might have seemed to the refined, to Jack and 
those like him there was nothing more satisfac- 
tory and natural than to listen in a place to which 
they were accustomed, whose seats and ways they 
knew, and where their presence was not supposed 
to imply any claim to an advanced degree of 
sanctity. It did strike him for a moment, as his 
eye fell on the decorations of the stage, that it 
was a queer sort of pulpit; but the thought 
passed almost as soon as it had taken form. 
May it not be that the very sensibility to external 
influences upon which we pride ourselves, is in 
some respects a doubtful heritage, whose absence 
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is supplied by compensating advantages 1 Truly 
it needs an enlightened wisdom to guard our 
very aids to devotion from becoming the grave- 
clothes of a worship which is to be a spiritual as 
well as a truthful one ; whilst on the other hand, 
the man whose position is such that, if he have 
any religion at all, it must be the simplest barest 
reality, is in no wise helped or hindered by the 
more dangerously refined appeals to the senses, 
but cares not in what form the word is brought 
to him, if only he may grasp the spiritual truth 
which may save his soul alive. 

" They Ve hit the right nail on the head, at all 
events,'' was Jack's verdict, as he settled himself 
to listen, arrested at last by a word which drew 
him with a strange sad attraction — " Back- 
slider." It was a closing appeal to those like 
himself to return to the Lord their God ; and the 
homely words won a way to his heart. There 
was a directness about this preaching which he 
liked and could understand ; and when, at the 
close, an invitation was given to all who wished 
to remain for a prayer-meeting, he found himself, 
half to his own surprise, among the little com- 
pany in the green-room. The proceedings were 

quiet and very orderly. After a few words from 

2b 
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the old minister, spoken with special distinctness 
to those who desired to find i^ace with God, he 
called for prayer, and withoat more than a 
minute's pause between each, five or six were 
offered in succession. The speakers may have 
been very uneducated, and the language a wide 
contrast to the calm holy dignity of our autho- 
rised forms of prayer ; but then those were the 
utterances of ripened saints of God, and these 
only the cries of the little children who as yet 
knew scarcely more than that their sins were for* 
given them for His Kame's sake. Here and 
there, amidst tautology, or even incautious 
expressions, the beautiful thoughts which the 
Spirit of God teaches would start forth in strong 
and living words ; and there was a reality about 
the whole thing which went to Jack's heart. He 
knew well enough that it was because he was 
such a poor ignorant stumbling soul that he 
could not enter as he would into the services 
which Stephen loved so dearly; but still, thank 
God, here was something which would just do 
for him, and such as he. His heart was very full 
and softened when, before rising from their knees, 
the benediction, which had never seemed so sweet 
before, was given ; and he was in no huriy to 
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leave when the little stir of parting began, and 
those present broke up into groups, talking in 
low serious voices. Presently two young men, 
who had been acting as stewards, struck up at 
the farther end of the room that hymn — that 
blessed hymn — ^beginning, 

** Lord, I hear of showers of blessing 
Thou art scattering full and free ; 
Showers the thirsty land refreshing : 
Let some droppings fall on me — Even me." 

Another beside Jack took it up with a good 
strong voice ; and seeing that he was un- 
acquainted with the words, touched his elbow, 
and handed him an open hymn-book. One after 
another joined in, and the refrain of the soft 
waving tune carried the words into his very soul. 
" It was them two little words, ' Even me,' that 
did it,'' he said to Stephen afterwards. The 
Lord who stood in the midst of those " two or 
three," did not turn away that prayer, nor His 
mercy from him. As really as in that upper room, 
eighteen centuries ago, Jesus said to him, '^ Peace 
be unto thee, and showed him His hands and His 
side." What wonder that he too, like those first 
disciples, " was glad when he saw the Lord ! " 

Though he had never seen one of the faces 
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around him before, it was with an absolutely 
brotherly grasp that he took part in the general 
hand-shaking with which the group broke up. He 
was " a child at home" now, and " all these were 
brethren.'' As his hand met that of the old 
minister, who until a moment before had been 
speaking to some one near the door, he could not 
resist a hearty " Thank you, sir. God bless you." 
His hand was detained, with a kindly question. 

" Yes, sir ; I have found my Saviour again to- 
night, after six years." He could say.no more. 

" God be praised ! " said the old man, laying 
his hand on his shoulder. Jack sat down where 
he was, and covered his face with his hands. It 
was almost more than he could bear, but he 
never forgot the wise kind words which followed, 
nor the prayer ; for the warm hearts must needs 
give thanks together for another brother " alive 
again from the dead." 

" I hope we may meet again," said the minister, 
as they separated. 

"I'm afraid not, sir. I shall leave London 
the first thing to-morrow. I was only waiting 
for this, though I didn't hope it was so near. 
But you 'U remember to pray for me, sir ] " 

"I will. The Lord preserve you unto His 
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everlasting kingdom/' was the solemn answer. 
And so they parted, 

Stephen was sitting over his Bible, and begin- 
ning to wonder what could make Jack so late, 
when he heard his footstep on the stair, and 
almost before the door was opened, knew from 
its lightness that the burden must be gone. He 
turned round to meet him, and had just risen to 
his feet, when Jack came quickly in, and laid his 
hands on his shoulders. Their eyes met 

" At last, old fellow 1 " 

" Yes, thank God ! I hardly know how I got 
home, Stephen; I was just burning for you to 
know. God bless you ; you 've been more than 
a brother to me ! '' 

He was a good deal shaken and exhausted by 
excitement ; and Stephen insisted on his sitting 
down at the table, which was ready for supper. 
But in a moment he started up again. 

"Hepburn, I must go to-morrow. I daren't 
wait longer. I '11 just go round there the first 
thing, and say good-bye before he 's off to work, 
and then down to Canterbury, Don't make it 
too hard for me," he added earnestly, as he saw 
the look on Stephen's face. " I dare not wait 
I made a sort of covenant with the Lord that 
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I 'd go back and face everything, the night we 
talked together, but somehow I couldn't go till I 
found my Saviour again ; and now I feel bound 
in honour not to lose an hour I can help." 

Stephen Hepburn was the last to hold any 
man back where duty and honour called. 

** I'd not keep you for the world, lad," he said. 
" God's will be done." 

Long into the night the two sat together, 
talking over past joys and sins and sorrows, and 
future hopes. All the deeper things were put 
away when the parting came next morning. The 
very treasure of each heart had been stored away 
in the other, and sealed with the seal of prayer ; 
and it might have been any other breakfast, but 
for the rare outspoken tenderness which the 
shadow of the coming parting gave to every 
common word and act. They knelt down together 
for a few minutes. Then Jack went out, with 
Stephen's cheery words still ringing in his ears, 
whilst he sat still in his lonely room, feeling that 
he had lost the dearest thing he had on earth. 

Then he roused himself, and went out to his 
work. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" Perverse and foolish oft I stray'd, 
But yet in lore He sought me ; 
And on His shoulder gently laid. 
And home rejoicing brought me." 

— Hymns Ancient and Modern, 

It was a hot Indian night. A group of officers, 
gathered in the verandah outside the mess-room 
doors, were lounging in their easy cane-bottomed 
chairs, the more philosophical among them assur- 
ing the grumblers that it was really nearly as 
cool as a summer-night at home. Captain 
Staunton was leaning against one of the pillars, 
only detained by a somewhat prolix friend from 
going home. It was guest-night ; the regiment 
had been receiving some distinguished visitors; 
and as in duty bound. Captain Staunton had 
been present. Now he was only longing to get 
away ; but whilst he was still lingering, a soldier 
came along the verandah, and stood waiting. 

'* Ah ! there 's that fellow back again/' said the 
colonel presently, catching sight of him. '' One 
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of your saints, Staunton ! Bother take the man, 
coming back in this huriy ! I sent him over to 
Smith to ask a question, and thought I should be 
quit of that miserable business till the morning ; 
and now, if he 's got the answer, I shall have to be 
at it again to-night. He must have ridden hard." 

Captain Staunton had been in the act of mov- 
ing away when the idle taunt was flung at him. 
Now he stood still. The regiment " beUeved in 
him '' at last ; and it was but rarely now that his 
religion was the subject of jest. For that very 
reason, though never courting opposition, he was 
the more anxious not to appear to shrink from 
any cross which might be brought upon him by 
his fearless quiet confession of Christ. So he 
would not hurry away now. 

" A good-looking fellow," remarked one of the 
officers carelessly. 

*^ Thereby hangs a tale," said the adjutant, light- 
ing a fresh cigar, as the colonel slowly raised him- 
self, and sauntered off. *^ Do you remember the 
man, Parker, when we were at the depot together?" 

" Not I." 

" I do," reaimied the other. " Ford, his name 
was then, and I always liked the fellow ; perhaps 
all the more because, though I knew he was a 
scamp, he always had skill enough to keep out of 
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trouble. Never knew him up for anything, till 
one fine day he deserted." 

" Ah, I think I have some remembrance," said 
Captain Parker. *' And this is the same man 1 " 

" The very same. He came out some time since 
with a draft, but went at once on detachment, 
and has only been in again this day or two. Bruce 
wrote me word how he 'd come back to Canter- 
bury some months before, with the old story of 
beginning a new life. And I believe he 's kept 
to it too," added the adjutant frankly. " There 's 
not a smarter soldier in the regiment, I hear." 

As Captain Staunton passed down the veran- 
dah, the man raised his hand for the customary 
salute ; and the very sight of a fellow-Christian 
was a pleasant finish to the uncongenial evening. 
He quickened his pace as he neared home, and 
ran up the steps to the broad verandah, where 
his young wife was awaiting him. 

" I think on the whole I didn't do amiss in 
marrying you, Ailie," he said fondly. 

" I 'm glad to hear it," answered the -wife 
demurely. " To what may I be indebted for 
the favour of this honourable mention 1 " 

'* The weariness of that mess ! It makes a 
man realise the bliss of his ain fireside." 

" My dear Harry, what an unhappy allusion ! " 
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laughed Mrs Staunton. " I hope you don't in- 
tend to kindle a fire forthwith. Tou 're in good 
spirits to-night." 

" I am — at getting home to you. How is the 
infant prodigy 1 " 

And the two went in and stood together be- 
side the small cot. The nineteen-year-old mother 
felt the tiny feet, and smoothed the pillow, and 
tucked in the mosquito net with a little pretty 
matronly air, which went to her husband's heart. 
As they turned away, he said — 

" Good news for you, Ailie ; and now I think 
of it, it was that which put me into good 
spirits to-night. A man has just come in from 
detachment who will be * one of us,' and a 
bright one too, I hope. I do thank God for it. 
We have missed Black and Macdonald sorely." 

" I suppose you Ve not heard anything more of 
them 1" 

" Some one or other was saying this evening 
that his wife had heard from Mrs Fitzgerald, 
that they were still kept at Calcutta for some 
more invalids and time-expired men, but they 
really expected to be off the day after she wrote." 

" I 'm glad of that. But about this new man ? 
Have you seen him 1 " 

"Merely to look at-— he was on duty, or 
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semi-duty ; so of course it was no more. I expect 
we shall see him at the prayer-meeting to-morrow, 
if he is what they say. Trench was telling some 
story about his having deserted years ago, and 
coming back — as far as I could make out from his 
indistinct way of putting things — because he had 
been converted. Ailie, if it is so, how one glories 
in such * peaceable fruits of righteousness ! ' " 

Yes, he was at the little meeting next evening ; 
and each time his eye fell on him, Captaiu 
Staunton felt the strange whiff of old days, which 
a half -recognised sight or sound or scent will bring 
back. Without knowing why, it made him feel, 
somewhere or other in his consciousness, the 
same as he had felt at some long-ago time, when 
or where he could not remember. He singled 
him out when they were dispersing. 

" Yours is a new face among us, I think," he 
said, with the &ank courtesy which he showed to 
every one alike. 

" Not quite to you, sir," answered the man a 
little huskily. " I don*t think you'd remember 
me, sir ; but I owe my soul to you." 

Captain Staunton looked keenly at him. The 
moustache and uniform had made a great change ; 
but could it be that God had answered the long 
prayer of more than seven years, and given him 
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back the spiritual child whom he had never 
forgotten ! 

" Jack ? " he said inquiringly. 

" Yes, sir," he answered, turning to hide his emo- 
tion. But the hand was caught in the firm grasp 
which forgot all difference of earthly rank, and re- 
membered only that they were sons of the same 
Father, and fellow-heirs in one household of faith. 

** My poor fellow," he said warmly. ** How I 
have prayed for you ! I think pretty nearly every 
day since I heard you were gone.'' 

** God bless you, sir. It must have been them 
prayers brought me back, and Stephen's." 

The corporal in charge was waiting to lock up, 
and they went out into the night, glittering with 
its myriad stars ; and there, under their quiet 
light, Jack told his true Mend the long story of 
sin and restoration — a full frank confession, which 
1 seemed to take the last weight from his heart. 

^ "It was all I wanted, sir,'' he said, as he was 

going away, ^' just to set my mind at ease to start 
clear to my work, Now I feel I 've just got one 
thing set up before me till my time's up, and 
that's to do my duty. Sometimes I think, if 
that time ever comes, I shall find myself back in 
Kose Court, and ask my little Cherry to come and 
make the rest of my life happy — please Grod." 
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